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big Game Hunting 


Edited by COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Here is a two-volume anthology of the best stories of big-game hunting. 
Colonel Whelen has checked the accuracy and truth of these stories and the 
worth of the dope on guns and ammunition that they contain. The stories 
range from The Audacity of Lions by Frederick Selous to Stalking Polar 
Bears by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 


Volume 1: Hunting Big Game in Africa and Asia ..........$4.00 
Volume 2: Hunting Big Game in America ............... .$4.00 
Two-volume set, boxed PP ri AR 


liow to Hunt American Game 


By ROBERT VALE 


Expert advice on dogs, guns, game, conservation; covers the hunting of 
every kind of American game. Whether you are planning to knock down 
quail, shotgun ducks, pick off woodchuck at three hundred yards, hunt 
deer in Pennsylvania brush or bear wherever you can find them, ‘this is your 


book! Illustrated. Price $3.00 


Book of the .22 


By FRED NESS 


Fred Ness, long-time editor of the American Rifleman's “Dope Bag” has 
been shooting since 1910. In his Book of the .22 he offers the distillation of 
thirty-five years of field and laboratory work with every variety of .22 from 
the rim-fire plinking rifle to the high-velocity, flat-shooting .220 Swift and 


its wildcat variants. Price $4.00 


Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols 


By WALTER H. B. SMITH 


In four hundred pages, Walter H. B. Smith, outstanding arms expert, covers 
the forty famous Mannlicher pistols and rifles in detail. This is the first 
book to round up complete descriptions of these famous weapons in one 
volume—and the first book to feature the 119 Von Kromer drawings based 
on the official records of the Steyr Armory in Austria, manufacturers of 


Mannlichers. Price $5.00 


Mauser Rifles and Pistols 


By WALTER H. B. SMITH 


The third in a new series of books devoted to the weapons of one manu- 
facturer, and like the rest it is absolutely unique. Much of the material 
was formerly secret, and this is the first time that many of the facts have 
been revealed. Many of the illustrations and a great deal ot the technical 
and historical information were obtained from the Mauser works very 
shortly before the Russians took over. Price $5.00 
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OOKING AHEAD 


hat was once an Army of arms and services is gradu 





becoming one big Army and where now we have sepa 
eround and sea forces Cand air forces for all practical 
irposes), it seems most probable that all will eventually 
be combined in one big Department of the Armed Forces. 
In the 


| forces are to prov ide for the common defense. 


Atomic Age these mergers are inevitable if the 
And 
use in human affairs it is essential that those who 
work together closely must understand one another fully, 
the InranTRY JourNat this month is inaugurating a news 
department (page 52) with the object, among others, of 
explaining the work and the problems of the different de 
partments of the Army and Navy. 
This department is the result of several months of re 
flection 


departure from policies followed by the INFanrry JouRNAL 


1 and thought. Undeniably it is a somewhat radical 


in the past. But we think it is a needed departure and we 
hope that in the months to come the department will gradu- 
illy have an influence in making the whole military estab- 
lishment more understandable to our readers. 

It seems to us that the month-by-month unfolding of 
the activities of the Army and Navy is the best possible 
method of encouraging a further understanding among the 
ims and services. We have no intention of attempting to 
publish “spot” news in competition with daily and weekly 
newspapers. Our efforts will be given to explaining the 
developments that are significant in these days when 
changes come fast and are not always clearly understood. 
We 


Per 


In many ways this department is an experiment. 
are going to move along gradually, feeling our way. 
haps the section will evolve into a sort of monthly Wash 
ington work 


going on in the many offices and top headquarters of the 


and Ground Forces newsletter relating the 


War and Navy Departments. If it does it won't be because 
e are unmindful of the activities in the field but because 
peacetime most of the really important and significant 
gs affecting the Army and Navy have their genesis in 
igh headquarters. 
‘ are Open to suggestion, criticism—or praise if Jour- 
eaders think it merited. We have no intention of 
¢ ing editorial policy of providing articles of interest in 
field of military activity; the rest of the magazine 
main the same. We have made the magazine bigger 
vages so the news section is in addition to the regular 


}ours ax and not a substitute for part of it. 
FBR ARY, 1947 
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KNOTS AND ROPE 


By FREMONT DAVIS and 
MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 


If you want to know the whole story on knots and rope, 
this is your book. Davis and Van de Water start where 
a good book on knots should start—with the rope—and 
show you how rope is made, how sections of rope are 
spliced and joined, how you should handle rope to 
avoid the deterioration or the special stresses which 
will weaken it—and then they go carefully and thor- 
oughly into the question of knots, showing step-by- 


step how each knot is tied, what its purpose is, and 


which knot is best for a specific purpose. 


82.00 


195 pictu res. 
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BEST SELLERS 


LYDIA BAILEY 


A New Novel by Kenneth Roberts 


Adventures and misadventures of a young American lawyer in the 
tumultuous years between 1800 and 1805. Albion Hamlin’s zeal for the 
rights of man leads him from Boston to the West Indies, involves him in 
two wars. Exciting action and an appealing love story. $3.00 


MR. ADAM 


By Pat Frank 


An atomic explosion in Mississippi ends 
human reproduction - until Mrs. Homer 
Adam finds herself an expectant mother. 


The hilarious story of what happened to her 


LORD HORNBLOWER 


By C. S. Forester 


Hornblower, in the concluding novel of 
the famous series, comes to final grips 
with his old enemy, Napoleon, quells a 
mutiny, conducts a successful ground cam. 





husband. $2.50 


KEEP IT CRISP 


By S. j. Perelman 


The author of Crazy Like a Fox points his 
inimitable humor at everything in sight- 
especially the insane world of advertising. 
$2.50 


RHUBARB 


By H. Allen Smith 


Best-selling first novel by this high man on 
the humor poll, the screwball story of an 
eccentric, dog-hating millionaire and a yel- 
low cat which inherits a fortune and a base 
ball team. $2.00 


paign, and meets an old flame. $2.50 


SALEM FRIGATE 
By John Jennings 

A dramatic, exciting historical novel 
of the 32-gun frigate Essex, the men 
who built and sailed her, their pas 
sions, hates, jealousies, adventures 
—and the women who loved them 
$3.00 





SAIGON SINGER 
By Van Wyck Mason 


The first Major Hugh North novel in 
five years concerns mysterious intrigue 
in the Far East, with a hunt for the 
“Black Chrysanthemum,” who has in 
her possession a dossier which means 
life or death for the men it identifies. 
$2.50 








ANDROMEDA 


By Jacland Marmur 


Jacland Marmur, well known sea writer, gives us an engrossing story of the last ship out of Singapore before the Japs 


arrived. As Andromeda tan without lights, in radio silence, her people—her men and one woman—play out the parts 
of their several destinies. $2.75. 
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SOLDIER ON THE SOVIET 


S' JMETIMES a book is important news, 

though rarely in all our history has this 
been true of a book written by a professional 
othcer of the United States Army. 


In the opinion of The INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL, Major General John R. Deane’s ac- 
count of the Military Mission to Soviet 
Russia, of which General Deane was the 
chief, is a book of the greatest practical 
value to every member of the Armed Forces. 
Che Strange Alliance is its title. 


lhe integrity, earnestness, high capabil- 
ity and genial common sense of the author 
have been well known in the Regular Army 
to the thousands who served with him and 
over him or under him during the almost 
thirty years of his career. He was recog- 
nized as such a man at Benning, Leaven- 
worth, and the War College and his other 
early stations as well as later when he was 
secretary to the War Department General 
Staff and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


It was for these reasons, this record, of 
course, that John Deane was picked for 
what few would deny was the touchiest job 
of World War II, to head the United States 
Military Mission to the USSR. 


\nd it is the record of the man himself, 
his known character, that makes The 
Strange Alliance of such vital import to the 
members of today’s Army of whatever com- 
ponent or rank, and to those of every other 
Service. 


It is an utterly trustworthy book on the 
foremost question of our time, our relations 
with Soviet Russia. 


“What books on Russia can I| believe?” 


This is a question that service readers 
have asked The JourNa hundreds if not 
thousands of times in the last few years in a 
sincere search for unbiased information. 


ANY books have been written on Rus- 
sia that are of practically no value 
because the political leanings of the authors 
have caused them to distort and omit, and 
therefore essentially to lie. A number have 
been merely propaganda, seldom good 
enough to influence anyone not already a 
follower of the Communist faith. 


Some have contained much sound and 
accurate information even when accom- 
panied by a politically sympathetic or un- 
sympathetic interpretation. 


A few, a very few, books on Russia of the 
past several years have consisted of accurate 
comment and observation uninfluenced by 
deep political sympathy or abhorrence. 


What we have needed, therefore, is facts, 
more facts. 


In The Strange Alliance, General John 
Deane gives us facts. 


His facts come from a man long used to 
weighing and judging facts of high histori- 
cal importance. 


His facts are based on a carefully kept 
daily record covering the two years he tried 
—in the face of unbelievable difhculties— 
to coordinate the war efforts of the other 


Allies with those of the USSR. 
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The Strange Alliance gives: 
—Facts about the Soviet high command. 


—Facts about the manner in which the 
Soviet government operates. 


—Facts about Stalin. 


—Facts, daily facts, about the extreme 
difficulties of getting even those things 
done that might have brought the War to 
an earlier conclusion. 


—Facts about extreme suspicion and 
what appeared to be extreme ignorance. 


—Facts about the ordinary people of Rus 
sia. 


HESE facts of The Strange Alliance 

are squarely and patiently and vividly 
presented by General Deane. It is most 
apparent that upon retiring he considered 
it—rightly—a vital duty to his Nation and 
his Army to give them the facts of Russia as 
he knows them. General Deane and his 
publishers, The Viking Press, have done 
even more than his publishers say—they call 
the book “a vital documentation.” 


It is far more than that. It is a sincere 
and indeed well written and edited story of 
top interest to military and civilian Amer- 
ica. 


Its facts are facts that must be read—and 
read again and again—especially by every 
person who has a direct interest in measures 
of National Security. That means every 
man and woman in uniform. 


After lining up the facts, General Deane 
comes to certain conclusions. These con- 
clusions form a vivid and realistic estimate 
of the world-wide situation that faces us all 
—the United States and the rest of the non- 
Soviet world. 


“In my opinion,” General Deane begins 
his estimate, “there can no longer be any 
doubt that Soviet leadership has always 
been motivated by the belief that Commun 
ism and Capitalism cannot coexist. Nor is 
there any doubt in my mind that present 
day Soviet leaders have determined upon a 
program pointed toward imposing Com 
munism on those countries under their con 
trol and, elsewhere, creating conditions fav 
orable to the triumph of Communism in 
the war against Capitalism which they con 
sider to be inevitable. . . .” 


Some things favor this world aim, con 
tinues the author, but others do not. We 
must prepare a counter-program, he insists, 
and then suggests the measures we must 
take. 

And in conclusion: “. . . My answer to 
the question ‘Can we get along with Soviet 
Russia?’ is ‘Yes.’ . . . We can do it if we 
know our objective, it we make plans to 
achieve it, and if, in adhering to our pro 
gram, we are tougher than the Russians 
could ever be. We have the moral and 
physical power to stop the Soviet leaders 
cold, and we should not hesitate to use 
it. . 


HE STRANGE ALLIANCE, as these 
words show, is the plain-spoken mes 
sage of a highly intelligent and honest sol 


dier to his people. 


The Journar makes no apology for de 
voting this editorial space to a soldier's book 
which is news of world importance. On 
page | will be found the necessary informa- 
tion for speedy procurement of The Strange 
Alliance, by Major General John R. Deane, 


U.S. Army, Retired. 
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What of the National Guard? 


By Colonel Elbridge Colby 


The National Guard is essentially a state force. It is raised by the States, 
trained by the States, officered by the States and these matters can be 
changed only by amending the Constitution. This local character of the 


Guard is something too often forgotten by headquarters and staff 


officers dealing with National Guard problems. 


WE SHOULD NOT GIVE TOO MUCH BREADTH OF MEANING 
to the phrases in nation al policy and law which declare that 
the National Guard is “an integral part” of the military 
establishment or “a component’ ’ of the Army of the United 
States. The National Guard is essentially a state force, 
not a federal force, with all the legal implications which 
that condition raises. It is raised by the States, trained by 
the States, officered by the States, and these are matters 
required by provisions of the Constitution itself. You cannot 
change them unless you get the Constitution amended. 

Its units are composed of local volunteers who enlist in 
State service, and the units and their members are “recog 
nized” by the federal government. 

These two facts are important to any matter dealing with 
the National Guard. 

The local character of the National Guard is something 
too often forgotten by headquarters and staff officers deal 
ing with National Guard problems. Officers cannot be 
transferred hither and yon at the will of the War De "part 
ment. They are part-time soldiers who serve in units in 
towns where they have their homes and make their livings. 
Enlisted men are not recruited at large and assigned to units 
where they may be needed. You cannot requisition them 
by military occupational specialty numbers. You find them 
where they live and use them as best you can. If they 
a residence from a state they leave the National 

Guard of that state; you cannot follow them as you do 
Reserve officers. 

These officers and enlisted men offer their services freely. 
They are men who have an interest in military affairs—this 
patriotic interest has raised troops that have fought for the 
protection of America for centuries. In a world in which 
we realize that we need military power, we cannot afford to 
neglect this interest and these units. 


National Guard Is Not Militia 


Do not make the mistake of confusing the National 
Guard with the “militia.” It is true that its units were for 
many decades called “militia.” For example, it was not 
until 1907 that Massachusetts abandoned the old name 
for its state force. The name “National Guard” was first 

sed in 1824 when a New York unit adopted that title in 
npliment to Lafayette, then on his triumphal tour, who 
nad commanded the “National Guard” of Paris during the 
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It was not until 1862 that it was 


ferred on the entire force of that state. 

It is true that General Emory Upton’ s book on our mili 
tary policy used the word ° ‘militia” very freely and that the 
state troops were 


French Revolution. con 


so called in federal legislation in the 


twentieth century. militia 


But it was just a name. True 
\ lt reaches to all 
able-bodied men as the Constitution implies in its statement 
on the militia. Since Colonial days in America, the uni 
versal militia has been formless, desultory, and relatively 
untrained. Since Colonial days, its actually universal obliga 
tion has been fulfilled by young citizens freely enlisted in 
their home communities. Men simply wanted to form drill 
companie s. and the state permitted them to arm themselves 
in return for making themselves available for state service 
in lieu of a general militia call of all able-bodied male citi 
zens. Then, when in the event of insurrection or invasion, 
the President called on the states for militia tr OPS, the gov 
ernors answered the call, as they did in 186] 
these volunteer forces. 


service is not voluntary; it is obligatory. 


, by sending 


Historically, A Local Defense Force 


The idea underlying the militia historically, in England 
and France as well as in America, is local defense. Thus, 
you will find local militia in Virginia joining Laf: ayette for 
the campaign in the south during the Revolution. Thus 
you will find local militia called out to defend the line of 
the Hudson in 1777 when Washington is facing Howe in 
Philadelphia and Gates is facing Burgoyne near Sara 
toga. Thus you will find local militia called out for the 
battles at Bladensburg and at New Orleans. 
will you find more distant federal service demands met 
by other means. For the Mexican War, militia troops 
changed their status to federal volunteers. For the Civil 
War, after the first few months, troops were raised hs re 
cruiting new regiments. For the Spanish-American War, 
the State “militia” units volunteered for service in Cuba 
and in the Philippines. Even for the Kaiser's War and for 
Hitler's War, they were drafted or inducted as units under 
special legislation and not “called” as militia. 

These state forces, composed of troops se parately formed 
and trained by each state and entirely under state control, 
have come under federal control only in times of national 
emergency. Twentieth century legislation was designed to 


Thus, also, 
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simplify bringing them under that control and to insure 
that they would be organized and trained in a manner more 
useful for federal service. That is the story of the Act of 
1903, the Act of 1916, and especially the amendments of 
1920 and 1933. Since 1903, the National Guard has had 
the same kind of service uniform and equipment as the 
Regular Army. Since 1920 it has been patterned into the 
organization of the Regular Army. Since 1933 it has had 
a definite federal status as the National Guard of the 
United States, parallel with its status as the National Guard 
of the several states, a status which enabled the whole 
National Guard simply to be ordered to federal duty. 

All this while the National Guard has never lost its local 
character. If it were ever to lose that character it would 
lose the local interest and the volunteer support which pro- 
vides the nation with the volunteer strength which it some- 
times so sorely needs. We must not forget that the induc- 
tion of the National Guard of 1940-41 brought us more 
than a quarter of a million soldiers in formed units. 

We need this reserve of ready manpower, and we need 
the unit spirit which the National Guard units foster. Sec- 
retary of War Patterson « xpressed this forcefully at Buffalo 
in September, 1946: 

These divisions and smaller units provide a sense of ter- 
ritorial association that can mean so much in morale—morale 
in the organization itself and morale in the way of war spirit 
in the community back home. Pride in the locality from 
which the soldiers come is a lasting value. The individual 
is held to a high standard of soldierly behavior when he 
realizes that he is in sight of his neighbors. 


Fitting the National Guard Into the Military Establishment 


Accepting the fact that the National Guard is extremely 
localized in character, how, then, do we fit it into the pat- 
tern of the military establishment as a whole? We must 
realize in considering this that the governors of the States 
can call out their own units for State use, even that Okla- 
homa could call out its National Guard to stop a contractor 
who was building a dam under contract with the United 
States. If we want to use the local interest, we must accept 
occasional handicaps to over-all federal control. And we 
want to use that interest now to the extent of raising a com- 
bat zone force of seven hundred thousand officers and men. 

We make use of local military interest and we fit the 
National Guard into the general military pattern of our 
needs by “recognizing” state units and by giving federal 
aid to those we recognize. 

Under the Constitution, the states are forbidden to keep 
troops of war without the consent of Congress. By the 
National Defense Act, the Congress permits the formation 
only of such units as fit the military pattern the nation 
needs. By the same act, it provides arms, equipment, drill 
pay, and many other forms of support to those units. The 
federal government inspects units and individuals and 
“recognizes” them as qualified for those federal aids. 

The great reorganization of the National Guard took 
place when it was in federal service in 1917. Those tr 
had been formed and framed for state service but for World 
War I, they would have to conform to the organization of 
the Army as a whole. An annual report of the Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau of those years tells us the fol- 
lowing facts: There were only five states which had di- 
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visional organization and only eleven others with b. ide 
organization. To create the seventeen National ( | 4rd 
divisions designed for the federal plan, much rear 


ge 
ment and redesignation was necessary. Cavalry had .  }¢ 
transformed into field artillery, and infantry into pir cer 
regiments, and machine-gun battalions. Regiments — ex 
combined. Regiments were broken up or pared down. er 
sonnel of historic units were shifted. The First Ver: ont 


was absorbed into three different machine-gun batta!) ns, 
a pioneer infantry unit, and an ammunition train. [he 
famous New York 69th changed its name. The Sixth M ssa 
chusetts sent men to three rival regiments, to an engineer 
train, a military police company, and a supply train. A ney 
field artillery regiment was formed by using men {rom 
three New York infantry regiments. Another was formed 
from infantrymen out of Idaho and from gunners out of 
Washington and New Mexico. National Guard units were 
broken up wholesale even after their arrival in France. 
This is enough detail to show in how drastic a manner the 
reorganization was effected. Units were twisted, broken 
and scattered. Soldiers were shifted and replaced. 

The National Guard divisions made splendid front-line 
history, but when the war was over their units were dis. 
charged as scattered detachments and as individuals. The 
states were without forces and had to begin with a clean 
sheet. 

Post World War | National Guard 


As a result of local pride and as a reaction to this terrific 
disorganization of World War I, special attention was given 
to this matter in the National Defense Act amendments o! 
1920. And here again we have an example of the fact 
that things which can be done in the Regular Army by 
staff arrangement and approval of the Secretary of War are 
most likely to be fixed for the National Guard by specific 
legislation. The amended law provided in 1920 that for 
the future the National Guard should include “all of those 
divisions and other military organizations necessary to form 
the basis for a complete and immediate mobilization.” The 
complex confusions and drastic reorganizations of the past 
would be avoided in the future. The new law also provided 
that “in the reorganization of the National Guard, the 
names, numbers, and other designations, flags, and records 
of the divisions and other subordinate units thereof that 
served in the World War,” should be preserved as far as 
practicable. This meant that hosts of old-time, showy, 
prewar drill units were now drastically changed. The his 
toric Richmond Blues became a battalion in a larger regi- 
ment. The City Troop of Philadelphia became a head: 
quarters unit. The First Kentucky Infantry became an 
artillery regiment. One infantry company of prewar days 
became a quartermaster company. The organization that 
defeated the Kaiser would be the new basis. 

Severe as such a blow must have been to local ways of 
thinking, it was taken by the National Guard in its stride. 
Traditions of the war were accepted and built upon. Battle 
honors won in France were emblazoned on streamers cat- 
ried with the colors of the new regiments. Separate com- 
panies were given silver bands for their guidon staffs as 
reminders of their older histories. 

Although the hy organization was patterned on ‘he 


war force the little local units. were still much the same. 
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y still had their little local armories, state-owned cen 
of community activity. They still had their local tradi- 
. and maintained them. They still had local support 
local leadership. There were still available to the state 
nation the interest, enthusiasm, and self-sacrifice of 
| units and individuals in town and city. 
or twenty years, the new National Guard grew in size 
| efficiency. During the years of sparse economy and the 
ression, until reverberations of the E turopean War 
ised great increases in the Regular Army, the National 
ard was the largest armed force we had in the United 
tes, as the following figures show: 


Officers’ Reserve 


Regi''ar Army National Guard Corps 

20 200,367 56,017 107,083 
1925 134,624 177,428 94,013 
193( 137,645 182,715 113,523 
1935 137,966 185,915 112,590 
1940 264,118 241,612 116,636 


Beginning in 1934 National Guard units engaged in 
command post exercises and in large field maneuvers as 
parts of the field armies of the army as a whole. It took the 
lead in motorization of field artillery regiments. It accepted 
an ¢ xpansion program. It took on a modernization program 
to make it more fit for modern mechanized warfare. It 
broke up its cavalry divisions. It raised many units, such 
as antiaircraft regiments, which would have small value 
for state emergencies and great value for the war that was 
to come. 

In addition to its eighteen infantry divisions, the Guard 
comprised in 1940, many nondivisional units which were 
earmarked as corps or army troops: 


1 Military Police Battalion 
Tank Battalions 
Antitank Battalions 
Signal Battalion 
Engineer Regiments 
Radio Intelligence Com- 
panies 
Medical Regiments 


29 Observation Squadrons 
16 Coast Artillery Regiments 
9 Antiaircraft Battalions 

22 Antiaircraft Regiments 
24 Field Artillery Regiments 
9 Cavalry Regiments 

8 Infantry Regiments 

1 Medical Battalion 


mw wReeEK US 
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Guard into federal serv- 
of underlying existing 
Under the Constitution, the President may “call” 
it into service in case of invasion, threatened invasion or 
insurrection. Also, by virtue of the National Defense Act 
he may “order” it into federal service in its status as the 
National Guard of the United States, if Congress declares 
a national emergency. Congress did not at first declare 
such a general emergency, but it did, by special Public 
ene a approved on August 27, 1940, authorize the 
President to “order” the National Guard into active federal 
service. 


The induction of the National 
ice was not effected by virtue 
Statute. 


Federalization of National Guard in 1940 


(his induction under Presidential orders was effected 
progressively, for there was not immediately available 
proper housing for a force so large. The induction began 
on September 16, 1940, with a first increment of four 

intry divisions, four aviation observation squadrons, 

several antiaircraft, harbor defense and 155mm. gun 
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regiments of the Coast Artillery Corps, aggregating 63,646 
in strength. By June 30, 1941, the aggregate in federal 
service was 299,045, practically all of the National Guard 
having been inducted by that time except some recently 
formed observation squadrons, a part strength infantry 
regiment in Alaska, and some scattered individuals. The 
final unit was inducted on October 1, 1941, and _ this 
brought the over-all aggregate to 300,034. 

These Nationa! Guard units came in at a special Na 
tional Guard or “peace” strength which was considerably 
less than the established war strength in the tables of or 
ganization of that period. They were brought to full 
strength by having assigned to them large numbers of 
Selective Service personnel furnished directly from induc 
tion centers. In the divisions, the proportion of Selective 
Service men thus assigned to the Guard varied between 
33 and 57 per cent. In other words, the National Guard 
assumed the duty, not only of perfecting its own efficiency 
but also of training large numbers of men newly drafted 
into the Army of the United States as a whole. 

During this same period, the Army was making many 
organizational changes. It broke cavalry, quartermaster, and 
artillery regiments up into separate battalions. It changed 
the infantry division from a four-regiment to a_ three 
regiment unit. This was wartime reorganization that did 
not run afoul of legislation for it was done under the “war 
powers’ of the President. Its effect on the National Guard 
was to pare the big units down from “square divisions” to 
“triangular” divisions. It thus released many infantry regi 
ments for uses in separate “combat teams” (twenty of them 
so served) and added many artillery battalions to the already 
large number of nondivisional units. The service of all 
of these various smaller organizations was so scattered and 
so separate that it cannot be readily summarized. The war 
service of the eighteen divisions, however, can be sum 
marized in the table on the next page to which have been 
added data concerning the Americal Division, formed 
federal service from National Guard troops. 


Inactivation of Guard Units in 1945 


The existing National Defense Act provides that, after a 
period of federal service is completed, the units and indi 
viduals of the National Guard revert to their state status 
—as units and individuals. 

Let us see what happened in 1945. As the divisional 
table shows, the units were stripped of personnel and in 
activated while they were still in federal service. Orders 
sent to commanders to inactivate them said the units would 
be retained in War Department control, and the legal men 
are still arguing whether the War Department could 
retain them in the face of what the law says. ‘The question 
is now academic because the old allotments have now been 
withdrawn and superseded. Enlisted men were discharged 
and sent home under the “point” system. Their three-year 
enlistments in the National Guard of their States had in 
the, meanwhile expired with the passing of time. Officers 
were reassigned or “separated,” and on June 30, 1946, 
almost fifty per cent of them were still in federal service. 
All the while they had remained on the state books of the 
National Guard Bureau as “recognized” 


positions. 
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World War II Battle Record of National Guard Divisions 


Units and States in 


Which Organized 


26th Inf. Div 


Massachusetts 


27th Inf. Div 
New York 


28th Inf. Dw 


Pennsylvania 


th Inf. Div 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 


40th Inf. Div 
( sCOrgia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


ist Inf. Div 
Alabama 
Florida 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 


32d Inf. Div 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


$3d Inf. Div 


Illinois 


34th Inf. Div 
Iowa 
Minnesota 
South Dakota 

$5th Inf. Div 
Kansas 


Nebraska 


Missouri 


36th Inf. Div 
Texas 


37th Inf. Div 
Ohio 


38th Inf. Div 
Indiana 


Kentucky 


40th Inf. Div 
California 


Utah 


4ist Inf. Div. 


Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wyoming 

43d Inf. Div 
Connecticut ” 
Maine 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


i4th Inf. Div. 
New Jersey 
New York 


45th Inf. Div. 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


Americal Div. 
North Dakota 
Illinois 
Massachusetts 


Date of Induction 


16 Jan. 41 
Camp Edwards, Mass 


15 Oct. 40 
Fort McClellan, Ala 


17 Feb. 41 
Indiantown Gap, Pa 


3 Feb. 41 
Fort George 


G. Meade, Md 


16 Sept 40 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 


25 Nov. 40 
Camp Blanding, Fla 


15 Oct. 40 
Camp Livingston, La 


5 Mar. 41 
Camp Forrest, Tenn 


10 Feb. 41 
Camp Claiborne, La 


23 Dec. 40 


Camp J. T. Robinson, 


Ark 


25 Nov. 40 
Camp Bowie, Texas 


15 Oct. 40 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 


17 Jan. 41 
Camp Shelby, Miss 


3 Mar. 41 
Camp San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


16 Sept. 40 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 


24 Feb. 41 
Camp Blanding, Fla. 


16 Sept. 40 
Fort Dix, N. J 


16 Sept. 40 
Camp Barkley, Texas 


Activated 1 May 43 
in Pacific Theater 


Overseas Service 


France 
Belgium 
Germai.y 
Luxembourg 


Gilbert Islands 
Marshall Islands 
Marianas 

Japan 

Ryukyus 


France 
Belgium 
Luxembourg 
Germany 


France 
Holland 
Germany 


France 
Belgium 
Holland 
Germany 


New Guinea 
Morotai 


Philippines 


New Guinea 
Morotai 
Philippines 


New Guinea 
Morotai 
Philippines 


Tunisia 
Italy 


France 
Luxembourg 
Belgium 
Holland 
Germany 


Italy 
France 
Germany 


Munda 
Bougainville 
Philippines 


New Guinea 
Philippines 


New Britain 
Philippines 
Korea 


New Guinea 
Philippines 
Netherlands Indies 


Russell Islands 
New Guinea 
Solomons 
Philippines 
Japan 
France 
Austria 
Germany 
Sicily 

Italy 

France 


Guadalcanal 
Bougainville 


W hereabouts At End 


of War 
Third Army 
(Austria) 


Tenth Army 
(Okinawa and 
le Shima) 


Third Army 
(Germany) 


Ninth Army 
(Germany) 


Ninth Army 
(Germany) 


Eighth Army 
(Mindanao, P. I.) 


Eighth Army 
(Luzon, P. I.) 


Sixth Army 
(Luzon, P. I.) 


Fifth Army 
(Italy) 


Ninth Army 
(Germany) 


Seventh Army 
(Austria) 


Eighth Army 
(Luzon, P. I.) 


Eighth Army 
(Luzon, P. I.) 


Sixth Army 
(Luzon, P. I.) 


Sixth Army 
(Mindanao, P. I.) 


Sixth Army 
(Luzon, P. I.) 


Seventh Army 
(Austria) 


Seventh Army 
(Germany ) 


Sixth Arm 
(Cebu, P 1) 


Date of Return to 
United States 


28 Dec. 45 


31 Dec. 45 


2 Aug. 45 


16 Jan. 46 


21 Aug. 45 


18 Dec. 45 


Inactivated 
overseas 


Inactivated 
overseas 


3 Nov. 45 


10 Sept. 45 


15 Dec. 45 


15 Dec. 45 


9 Nov. 45 


5 Apr. 46 


Inactivated 
overseas 


9 Oct. 45 


20 July 45 


3 Aug. 45 


9 Dec. 45 


Date of Inactivation 


29 Dee. 45 


31 Dec. 45 


27 Oct. 45 


17 Jan. 46 


25 Nov. 45 


21 Dec. 45 


28 Feb. 46 


5 Feb. 46 


3 Nov. 45 


30 Nov. 45 


15 Dec. 45 


18 Dec. 45 


10 Nov. 45 


7 Apr. 46 


31 Dec. 45 


1 Nov. 45 


30 Nov. 45 


7 Dec. 45 


12 Dec. 45 
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‘| Guard officer, under the law, unless certain formali- 
re complied with. 

’e need not trouble ourselves with these details any 
than just to realize the complications you can get into 
,ever you try to do anything regarding the National 
d without looking carefully at the law. 
1e war was over—that is the fighting war against Hitler 
Hirohito, at least. The next problem was to reorganize 
National Guard. 


Creating Policies for the Guard of the Future 


he National Defense Act has a section which prescribes 
all policies and regulations relating to the National 
(,uard must be passed on by a committee which includes 
\.tional Guard officers on full active duty with the Gen- 
oy! Staff. Even before the war was over, such a committee 
was formed with distinguished National Guardsmen among 
. members. This committee prepared a set of policies to 
govern the postwar reorganization which was approved by 
the Secretary of War on October 13, 1945. These made 
considerable changes in the character, composition, and 
mission of the National Guard of the future as compared to 
those of its past. Their aim was to create a force of eighty 
per cent of enlisted war strength instead of fifty per cent, and 
a force which, for the first few years at least, would be cre- 
ated from seasoned war-experienced veterans, yet still would 
be a youthful, well trained and battle-worthy force. Certain 
details of these policies will require legislation before they 
can be put into effect, and in those respects the provisions 
of the old National Guard Regulations and of the National 
Defense Act now continue in force. Those which do not 
require legislation are now in the process of being embodied 
in revision of :he National Guard Regulations and in tem- 
orary circulars. For example, the old law states that armory 
drills shall be not less than one and one-half hours long; 
the new policies say not less than two hours; so here the 
new standard can be enforced because it is not contrary to 
the existing law. But when the law says that an examining 
board for federal recognition shall consist of three officers, 
we cannot have, as new policy visualized, a board of equal 
numbers of Regular and Guard until the law is changed. 
On the basis of these new policies, the National Guard 
Bureau prepared a phased plan for the reorganization 
which was approved by the Chief of Staff on January 28, 
1946. This plan provided for priorities in the raising of 
troops, in the following order: Divisions and air units; 
separate regimental tae, Me teams; antiaircraft artillery and 
aircraft control and warning units; nondivisional combat 
units of the type used to reinforce divisions; other units. 
The most significant feature of the plan, however, was a 
reversal of an old procedure. It used to be prescribed that 
all companies of a regiment should be raised and recognized 
before the regimental headquarters would be recognized. 
But now our principal mission would be a recruiting and 
organizing mission, hence the new plan provided that 
headquarters units should be recognized first so as to be 
official and well manned and able to go to work organizing 
the lower units. 
| lowever, these priorities broke down somewhat in the 
lace of pressure for more s y re-creation of the National 


Guard. The phasing had been carefully worked out to 
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provide for an adequate and well organized flow of equip- 
ment and to insure some degree of accuracy in budget esti 
mates. It was agreed, however, that no arbitrary schedule 
should be permitted to interfere with the rapid reorganiza 
tion of the units as soon as the states might be ready to 
proceed. 

Allotment of Units and Strengths 


This was a big task which the War Department had set 
for the National Guard. The troop basis eventually adopted 
comprised something like 700,000 troops, more than twice 
the number of the Guard inducted in 1940-41. This troop 
basis was handed to the National Guard Bureau to be 
broken down and apportioned out amongst the states. In 
doing this, it was necessary to take into account as far as 
possible the character of the armories available, the tradi- 
tions of the local populations, the historic continuity of 
units, the types of industry in various areas available for 
the support of special types of troops, and a host of other 
factors. Pieces of paper could not simply be thrown at the 
states and the states told to “activate,” for the National 
Guard does not operate that way. It has to be adjusted to 
local conditions. 

It is absolutely necessary that the governor ot each state 
give a formal acceptance of the particular types ot troops 
wanted, and a relinquishment of the troops formerly 
allotted. Letters went out to the states early in February, 
and the acceptances are now in. State Headquarters are 
formed. ‘The federal government, on receipt of the “accept 
ances” and of requests for authority to organize ‘specific 
units, is authorizing new units in large numbers. This is a 
complicated task, involving in the sum total, about six thou 
sand different individual units; but it is a task required by 
law. 

Again, the number and distribution of smaller units is so 
complex as to prevent our going into the matter in detail 
here, so the general picture regarding divisions will have to 
suffice. The divisions are allotted as follows: 
26th Infantry Division . .. Massachusetts 
27th Infantry Division ... New York 
28th Infantry Division ... Pennsylvania 
29th Infantry Division . . . Virginia-Maryland 
30th Infantry Division ... North Carolina-Tennessee 
3 Ist Infantry Division .. . Alabama-Mississippi 
32d Infantry Division . .. Wisconsin 
33d Infantry Division .. . Illinois 
34th Infantry Division .. . lowa-Nebraska 
35th Infantry Division . . . Kansas-Missouri 








36th Infantry Division . . . Texas 

37th Infantry Division . . .Ohio 

38th Infantry Division . . . Indiana 

39th Infantry Division . . . Arkansas-Louisiana 

40th Infantry Division . . . California 

4lst Infantry Division . . .Oregon-Washington 

43d Infantry Division ...Connecticut-Rhode Island-Vermont 
44th Infantry Division . . . Illinois 

45th Infantry Division ... Oklahoma 

46th Infantry Division . . . Michigan 

47th Infantry Division . . . Minnesota-North Dakota 
48th Infantry Division . . . Florida-Georgia 

49th Armored Division . . Texas 

50th Armored Division .. New Jersey 


51st Infantry Division .. . 


52d Infantry Division 


Florida-South Carolina 


. California 











National Guard will total about fitty 
thousand troops, with 12 wing headquarters, 72 fighter 
light bombardment squadrons, and many 
other supporting units. 


\ir units of the 


squadrons, 


Supplies for the Guard 


It was over a couple of glasses of beer in a Paris hotel 
that the first steps were taken to improve the supply situa- 
tion in the National Guard. Two officers had received by 
mail copies of early drafts of the new “policies” on the 
Their conversation criticized those 
policies as being almost totally silent on the supply ques- 
Returned to the States, and back in W ashington on 
duty, they saw that still nothing had been done about sup 
ply. So each in his own office laid the groundwork. The 
result was that the National Guard Bureau formally asked 
that the Army Service Forces be directed to make available 
the services of its “procedure” committee to prepare a new 
supply manual for the National Guard. The Army had 
learned too much about supply procedures and accounta 
bility and had put new provisions too effectively into opera 
tion, for the National Guard to revert to antiquated meth- 
ods and standards. The help of the experts would be useful 
before they were dispersed in the breakup of the wartime 
organization. This was done. Supply procedures and docu- 
mentation were simplified and bettered, not by a blind 
copying of existing rules, but by skillful adaptation of those 
rules to the situations peculiar to the National Guard. The 
result is a new technical manual for the Guard on supply 


postwe ir organization. 


tion 


procedures. 

Command of these National Guard units rests with the 
state military authorities, as we have seen. They exist pri- 
marily for state purposes. In so far as they receive federal 
support and may be available for general national defense 
in their federal status, their organization is prescribed to 
accord with that of the Regular Army. Also, their training 

although conducted by the state authorities—is aided and 
inspected by federal authorities. The War Department 
assigns “instructors” to the states to perform such details. 
Ground Force instructors are assigned to the appropriate 
\rmy commander, and Air Force instructors are assigned to 
the appropriate Air Force commander. Most of the mat- 
ters pertaining to administration and routine training of 
thy National Guard are settled to flow through the appro- 
priate Army or Air Force commander, just as in prewar 
days they flowed through the old Corps Area commanders. 


Standards for Recruitment 


Now, it is true that recruiting of enlisted personnel and 
the selection and appointment of ofhcers is a state function 
and the federal government merely “recognizes” them when 
embodied. But the federal government, under the law, can 
set the standards for recognition and can therefore prescribe 
certain details. As far as the present reorganization is con 
cerned, there are three main elements of particular moment. 
One of these is part of the basic policies approved on Octo- 
ber 13, 1945. It provides for leadership proved and tested 
in battle. It says that in the initial reorganization of the 
National Guard, officers must have been in the active 
federal service during the war and must have served therein 
in the same grade and position or in a position of corre- 
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sponding and equal responsibility. That will insure, 
few years at least, a capable force. 

The approved policies also required the establishm: . 9; 
an age-in-grade standard, but did not specify details. |}, 
National Guard Bureau found that all previous attem, . ; 
set detailed standards for the Army of the United % tes 
as a whole had fallen down. It therefore attacked this ) -oh 
lem on sure ground. It asked the Air Forces what it w: ted 
for maximum ages-in-grade for flying, and took thos: |; 
looked back to the “troop duty” ages-in-grade announc« | }y 
the War Department in 1942, and took those for all combat 
units. It looked for age-in-grade army policy for noncombat 
duty to apply to the State Headquarters and Headquarters 
Detachments, and found that the War Department said jt 
had none but later found the army had one after all. The 
Army takes in second lieutenants up to the age of tw: nty- 
eight, and after three years does not let them serve any more 
as second lieutenants but promotes them. Taking this army 
schedule, the Bureau worked out this last classification and 
got it approved, although of course with certain detailed 
changes and changes in definition always to be expected. 
The following were the standards set up in the maximum 
age-in-grade policy then published in a National Guard 
Bureau circular on April 23, 1946: 


ASSIGNMENT GRADE 

2d Lt. Ist Lt. Capt. Major Lt. Col. Col. 
State Headquarters .. 40 43 46 51 55 = 60 
Rae Tn Sinks cbaen 3] 36 4] 44 47 49 


Other than Air Units 30 35 42 47 52. C55 


[his is what Governor Kelly of Michigan meant recently 
at Detroit when he told a meeting of his State military 
authorities: “] want a young Guard. | want an experienced 
Guard.” 

There are hosts of officer veterans of this war ready and 
willing to accept responsibilities in the formation of the 
new National Guard. They have fulfilled their obligations 
to the Nation in the current war, and they are available, so 
far as their interests and patriotism urge them. 

But what of the enlisted men? 

World War II enlisted men are not qualified by the 

“same grade and position” for officer appointments. Will 
they wish to re-enroll after their enlisted experiences, after 
all the deleterious propaganda about the “caste 
which certainly never existed in the Guard but of which 
the Guard for a time at least must bear the stigma along 
with the Regular Army? What of those men who did not 
serve during the war—those who were actually deferred for 
valid industrial reasons, and would like to help out their 
state units now? ,What of the youngsters growing up and 
reaching the National Guard enlistment age of eighteen, 
which in the past was the principal recruiting age for the 


National Guard? 


SY ste m 


The Recruiting Dilemma 


The National Guard is asked to more than double its 
prewar enrollment strengths and still it is under definite 
handicaps. The very population from which it is to b« 
recruited is also being combed by Selective Service for p« 
viously deferred personnel. Its young eighteen-year-o\ds 
are being at register and will be drawn off when 
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In 1940 the National Guard was competing with Selective Service and the Regular Army for manpower. 











the 
Will they reach the age of nineteen. The federal government is won to some extent. We can only give ita try under thes 
atte! trying t to do two things at once in the same field: it is still conditions and see how it goes and perhaps make adjust 
tem on a war basis taking young men for overseas commitments ments later if it does not gO. he states are eager tO yO 
yhich ind other army serv ice, and is at the same time urging the ahead and shoot for the target figures. Their current en 
long states to hurry up and recruit and reorganize the National —thusiasm seems to indicate that they may succeed. What 
1 not Gu —_ A National Guard target strength has been set for ever adjustments may have to be made, there is confidenc 
d for 240,000 by next July, and it is hoped to have the strength _ that difficulties which may deve lop can be ironed out. 
their it 500.000 by the following year. This is a major task, If universal military training is adopted, with a six 
) and ven without the difficultie ‘s. Some difficulties have already month period under federal auspices, and with a provision 
teen been removed. An old provision that not more than ten tor completing the required training by enlistment in the 
wr the per cent of the men of a unit below ” three could be National Guard of a man’s home state, the Guard will 
el listed if married, has been altered to a proportion of — thrive. It will get the end products, trained through the 
hity per cent as it was found that forty per cent of all war- lower stages, and will be able to devote its major attention 
enlisted men were married. A War Department to unit training, rather than to the steady repetition of 
le its lirective restricting recruiting to men with previous war recruit training which it had to engage in before the war, 
fin ite service has been cracked wide open, and recruiting can now and even had to engage in for months after its induction 
to be nclude anyone of proper age provided he is released for of 1940, as we have already seen. ‘That would completely 
I Selective Service when called. The overseas task of the solve the strength problem and make for a better force, 
r-olds 1 has the paramount claim. one capable of immediate action, anywhere in the world, 
w! n ese steps have improved the enlisted recruiting situa as its present assigned mission requires 
IRNAL 
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If The Atomic Bomb Had Not Been Used’ 


By Karl T. Compton 


\pout 1 WEEK APTER VY J DAY I WAS ONE OF A SMALL 
group of scientists and engineers interrogating an intelli- 
gent, well-informed Japanese Army ofhicer in Yokohama. 
We asked him what, in his opinion, would have been the 
next major move if the war had continued. He replied: 
“You would probably have tried to invade our homeland 
with a landing operation on Kyushu about November 1. 
| think the attack would have been made on such and such 
be: ie hes. es 

Could you have repelled this landing?” we asked, and 
he answered: “It would have been a very desperate fight, 
but I do not think we could have stopped you.” 

“What would have happened then?” we asked. 

He replied: “We would have kept on fighting until all 
Japanese were killed, but we would not have been de- 
feated,” by which he meant that they would not have been 
disgraced by surrender. 

It ise asy now, after the eve nt, to look back and say that 
Japan was already a beaten nation, and to ask what there- 
fore was the justification for the use of the atomic bomb 
to kill so many thousands of helpless Japanese in this in- 
human way; furthermore, should we not better have kept 
it to ourselves as a secret weapon for future use, if neces- 
sary? This argument has been advanced often, but it seems 
to me utterly fallacious. 

| had, perhaps, an unusual opportunity to know the 
pertinent facts from several angles, yet I was without re- 
sponsibility for any of the decisions. I can therefore speak 
without doing so defensively. While my role in the atomic 
bomb development was a very minor one, | was a member 
of the group called together by Secretary of War Stimson 
to assist him in plans for its test, use, and subsequent han- 
dling. Then, shortly before Hiroshima, I became attached 
to General MacArthur in Manila, and lived for two months 
with his staff. In this way I learned something of the 
invasion plans and of the sincere conviction of these best- 
informed officers that a desperate and costly struggle was 
still ahead. Finally, I spent the first month after V-J Day in 
Japan, where | could ascertain at first hand both the physi- 
cal and the psychological state of that country. Some of the 
Japanese whom I consulted were my scientific and personal 
friends of long standing. 

From this background I believe, with complete convic- 
tion, that the use of the atomic bomb saved hundreds of 
thousands—perhaps several millions—of lives, both Ameri- 
can and Japanese; that without its use the war would have 
continued for many months; that no one of good conscience 
knowing, as Secretary Stimson and the Chiefs of Staff did, 
what was probably ahead and what the atomic bomb might 
accomplish could have made any different decision. Let 
some of the facts speak for themselves. 


*From The Atlantic Monthly, December, 1946. Copyright 1946 by 
Atlantic Monthly Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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Was the use of the bomb on Hiroshima in 
human? Was Japan already beaten before 
the bomb was dropped? Did the atomic 
bomb bring about the end of the war? A dis- 
tinguished scientist gives his views on these 


questions. 





Was the use of the atomic bomb inhuman? All war is 
inhuman. Here are some comparisons of the atomic bomb 
ing with ‘conventional bombing. At Hiroshima the atomic 
bomb killed about 80,000 people, pulverized about five 
square miles, and wrecked an additional ten square miles of 
the city, with decreasing damage out to seven or eight miles 
from the center. At Nagasaki the fatal casualties were 
45,000 and the area wrecked was considerably smaller than 
at Hiroshima because of the configuration of the city. 

Compare this with the results of two B-29 incendiary 
raids over Tokyo. One of these raids killed about 125, 000 
people, the other nearly 100,000. 

Of the 210 square miles of greater Tokyo, 85 square 
miles of the densest part was destroyed as completely, for 
all practical purposes, as were the centers of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki; about half the buildings were destroyed in the 
remaining 125 square miles; the number of people driven 
homeless,out of Tokyo was considerably larger than the 
population of greater Chicago. These figures are based on 
information given us in Tokyo and on a detailed study of 
the air reconnaissance maps. They may be somewhat in 
error but are certainly of the right ‘order of magnitude. 

Was Japan already beaten before the atomic bomb? ‘| he 
answer is certainly “yes” in the sense that the fortunes of 
war had turned against her. The answer is “no” in the 
sense that she was still fighting desperately and there was 
every reason to believe that she would continue to do so; 
and this is the only answer that has any practical signif 
cance. 

General MacArthur's staff anticipated about 50,000 
American casualties and several times that number of 
Japanese casualties in the November | operation to est: ib 
lish the initial beachheads on Kyushu. After that they ex- 
pected a far more costly struggle before the Japanese home 
land was subdued. There was every reason to think tha it 
the Japanese would defend their ‘homeland with ev: 
greater fanaticism than when they fought to the death 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa. No American soldier who surviv: 4 
the bloody struggles on these islands has much sympa‘ 
with the view that battle with the Japanese was over as soon 
as it was clear that their ultimate situation was hopel« 
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there was every reason to expect a terrible struggle 
after the point at w hich some people can now look 


and say, “Japan was already beaten.” 

\ month after our occupation | heard General Mac 
hur say that even then, if the Japanese government lost 
trol over its people and the millions of former Japanese 
liers took to guerrilla wartare in the mountains, it could 

a million American troops ten years to master the 
jation. 

[hat this was not an impossibility is shown by the fol 
ing fact, which I have not seen reported. We recall the 

g period of nearly three weeks between the Japanese 

¢ to surrender and the actual surrender on Se ptember 2. 
Ss was needed i in order to arrange det: ils ot the surrender 

d occupation and to permit the Japanese government to 

pare its people to accept the capitulation. It is not gen 

lly realized that there was threat of a revolt against the 
vernment, led by an Army group supported by the peas 
ts, to seize control and continue the war. For several davs 

as touch and go as to whether the people would follow 
their government in surrender. 

he bulk of the Japanese people did not consider them 
elves beaten; in fact they believed they were winning in 
spite of the terrible punishment they had taken. They 
watched the paper balloons take off and float eastward in 
the wind, confident that these were carrying a terrible 
retribution to the United States in rev enge for our air raids. 

We gained a vivid insight into the state of knowledge 
ind morale of the ordinary Japanese soldier from a young 
private who had served through the war in the Japanese 
Army. He had lived since babyhood in America, and had 
oraduated in 1940 from Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. This lad, thorougnly American in outlook, had 
gone with his family to visit relatives shortly after his 
graduation. They were caught in the mobilization and he 
was drafted into the Army. 

[his young Japanese told us that all his fellow soldiers 
believed that Japan was winning the war. To them the 
losses of Iwo Jima and Okinawa were parts of a grand 
Strategy to lure the American forces closer and closer to the 
homeland, until they could be pounced upon and utterly 
annihilated. He himself had come to have some doubts as 
a result of various inconsistencies in official reports. Also he 
had seen the Ford assembly line in operation and ie »w that 
Japan could not match America in war production. But 
none of the soldiers had any inkling of the true situation 
until one night, at ten-thirty, his regiment was called 
hear the reading of the surrender procl: mation. 

Did the atomic bomb bring about the end of the war? 
Chat it would do so was the calculated gamble and hope of 
Mr. Stimson, General Marshall, and their associates. The 
facts are these. On July 26, 1945, the Potsdam Ultimatum 

called on Japan to surrender unconditionally. On July 29 
P; remier Suzuki issued a statement, purportedly at a cabinet 

ress conference, scorning as unworthy of official notice the 
clan ultimatum, and emphasizing the increasing rate 
| Japanese aircraft production. Eight days later, on August 

the first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima; the 
ond was dropped on August 9 on Nagasaki; on the fol 
wing day, August 10, Japan declared its intention to 
render, and on August 14 accepted the Potsdam terms. 
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On the basis of these facts, I cannot believe that, without 
the atomic bomb, the surrender would have come without 
a great deal more of costly struggle and bloodshed 

‘Exactly what role the atomic bomb played. will always 
allow some scope for conjecture. A survey has shown that 
it did not he ive much immedi ite effect on the common peo 
ple far from the two bombed cities; they knew little or 
nothing of it. The 
bombing of 


even more disastrous conventional 
Tokyo and other cities had not brought the 
people into the mood to surrender. 

The evidence points to a combination of factors. | 
Some of the and intelligent elements in 
Japanese official circles realized that they were fighting a 
losing battle and that complete de struction lay ahe ad if the 


war continue d. 


more informed 


The se elements, howeve r, were not pow 
erful enough to sway the situation against the dominating 
Army organization, backed by the profiteering industri: slists. 
2) The atomic 
bomb introduced a deomnatic new element into the situation, 
which strengthened the hands of those who sought peace 


and prov ided a 


the peasants, and the ignorant masses 


who had 
When the second 
atomic bomb was dropped, it became clear that this was not 
an isolated weapon, but that there were others to follow. 
With dread prospect of a deluge of these terrible bombs 
and no possibility of 


face-saving argument for those 


hitherto advocated continued war. (3 


preventing them, the argument for 
surrender was made convincing. This I believe to be the 
true picture of the effect of the atomic bomb in bringing 
the war to a sudden end, with Japan's unconditional sui 
render. 

If the atomic bomb had not been used, evidence like that 
I have cited points to the practical certainty that there would 
have been many more months of death and destruction on 


\lso the 


a reason which could not have been 


an enormous scale. early timing ol its use was 
fortunate tor 
pated. 


( Yctober 


antic) 
If the invasion plans had proceeded as scheduled, 

1945, would have with 
airplanes and its harbors crowded with landing craft poised 
for the attack. The typhoon which struck Okinawa in 
that month would have wrecked the invasion plans with a 
military disaster comparable to Pearl Harbor. 

These are some of the facts which lead those who know 
them, and especially those who had to base decisions on 
them, to feel that there is much delusion and wishful 
thinking among those after-the-event strategists who now 
deplore the use of the atomic bomb on the ground that its 
use was inhuman or that it was unnecessary because Japan 
was already beaten. And it was not one 
two, which brought surrender; 
what an atomic bomb will 
plus the dread of many more, that was effective. 

If 500 bombers could wreak such destruction on Tokyo, 
what will 500 bombers, each carrying an atomic bomb, do 
to the City of Tomorrow? It is this deadly prospect which 
now lends such force to the two basic policic s of our nation 
on this subject: C1 


seen Okinawa covered 


atomic bomb, or 
it was the experience of 


actually do to a community, 


We must strive generously and with 
all our ability to promote the United Nations’ effort to as 
sure future peace between nations; but we must not lightly 
surrender the atomic bomb as a means for our own defense. 
(2) We should surrender or share it only when there is 
adopted an international plan to enforce peace 
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LONG AFTER VE-DAY, TURKEY IS THE ONLY COUNTRY IN 
the world still maintaining her army on a war footing. ‘Tur- 
key, today, is the crux of Western policy east of the Khyber 
Pass and south of the Caucasus. Ankara commands forces 
in Southwest Asia and Northeast Africa. 

The Dardanelles, together with the Bosporus Strait, link 
the Black Sea with the Mediterranean. Both gateways also 
control direct maritime access to Italy, Greece and the Arab 
countries, from the Black Sea which touches Ukraine and 
gives Soviet Russia ingress and egress to the Mediterranean. 

lurkey walked the tightropes precariously and at times 
unscrupulously between the Axis and the Allies during the 
war. She declared herself against Germany and Japan only 
a few months before Berlin and Tokyo fell. She managed 
to strengthen her armed forces remarkably, with the help 

f both sides, in srg of what she foresaw was to 
come alter Allied victory. Today she is a bristling military 
Her excellent intelligence service keeps a 
eye on her gigantic Soviet neighbor and her 
diplomats smile confidently in a westerly direction. 

Asia Minor, the 
peninsula jutting farthest westward from the Asiatic main- 
land. But she protrudes also into the Balkans (see map). 
Strategically she is the land-bridge between Southeastern 
Europe and Western Asia and the key of access from 
Eurasia toward Suez. She is politically the cornerstone of 
that fragile edifice made up of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
including the Near Orient, and reaching into North 
Africa and across the Middle East. Although she remained 
aloof to Arab League overtures, she is potentially the leader 
among Islamic countries. In Turkey rests today the balance 
of power between Western, Bolshevik and Moslem interests 


encampment 
watchful 


Turkey consists for the most part of 


VT), 
‘ Yi 


MMT 


By S. J. Rundt 


-the equilibrium between Christian, atheistic and Moham 
medan ideologies. 

Turkey has now under arms more than three times the 
number of combat divisions which Finland could muster at 
the peak of her protracted conflict with the Russians. Al- 
though one cannot very well compare the Turkish Army 
with the Wehrmacht, it seems interesting that Turkey 
today maintains twice the number of field divisions the 
Germans committed in Italy during the war. 


Large Force in Relationship to Population 


An arid country of 19,000,000 inhabitants and slightly 
larger in area than Texas, Turkey now, as throughout World 
War II, keeps in constant readiness a force of not less than 
800,000 men, perhaps close to 1,000,000. Her army is 
larger than the combined Anglo-American occupation forces 
in Europe, and stronger numerically than all the troops of 
the French Empire. If the United States were to maintain 
an armed establishment of similar proportion to our popu- 
lation, this country would now possess ground forces total 
ling between about six and seven million officers and men. 

Together with fully trained reserves, but not counting 
her second line and untrained manpower pool, Turkey's 
immediate military potential is consenceney in excess of 
1,500,000 and may come close to 2,000,000 men. Excel: 
lently trained and well, if somewhat heterogenously, 
equipped, Turkey's army is closely modeled after the 
Wehrmacht. In many respects it is, however, a beneficiary 
of Allied wartime experience. Its ordnance is constantly 
undergoing i improvement; its training is steadily intensified; 
its arsenal is rapidly increased; its defense fortifications are 
continuously reinforced and its morale improves with Rus 
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A group of mounted troopers in parade formation. 
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my . in pressure. ( ‘completely reorgs inized during the war years, 
he 





ey irmed forces of modern Turke ‘y are in first-class shz ape. 
he Turkish military prowess has been traditional since the days 

when the crescent standards ot f the sultans were carried 

cross half the Continent to the gates of Vienna. 

loday, however, Turks are no longer masters of the 
tly swift charge. They have painstakingly learned the tech 
ld niques of modern defensive war. 
ian ie indiscreet Nazi attaché, during the war, was said to 
is have jokingly told Turkish general that “one Panzer 
Ces enadier can lick ten Turks.” “That may be true on 
ot German soil,” the Turkish senior officer replied, “but here 
in n our country I should say one Turk will try very hard to 
DU kill ten invaders of any nationality—even your Panzer 
tal nadiers. And if you take a close look at our terrain, you 
en. vill admit, that at times he may succeed.” 
ing \ young Turkish officer told this writer during a discus 
ys sion of the relative merits of Balkan soldiers: “The Greeks 
ol il ve ry Vi slic int fighte rs—e spec li lly those among the m 
-e] speak Turkish, the ones who have lived in Turkey, if 
sly know what I mean.” With a sarcastic smile he added 
the Ut course our Turkish soldic rs are at least is go d espe 
ary v those Turks who speak only Turkish, the ones who 
tl} never left their homeland.’ 
cu 
Compulsory Service 

1 lurkey, from a military point of view, is by no means a 


iOver. Asia’s window into the West, she is not likely 
ecome her door opening from the East. 
mpulsory military service was introduced in Turkey in 
by General von der Goltz, German advisor to Sultan 


immed V. 
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Ever since, physically ht males have en 





ieast 


} 


as privates to serve [or al 
\lthough 


granted alt 


Turkish 
that 
commissioned rank 


tered the Army 


two years 1n grade promot ns to non 


1 recrult 


somenimes 


has seen active duty tor the minimum conscription pe riod, 


most Turkish NCC )s have served more than one term be 
tore receiving their COI 0rals’ stripes From th it grade 
upward, the Turkish Army prescribes the addr Sir 


\ majority of Turkish noncoms are protessionals 
Harbie Mektebi 


at the 


Regular oflicers are trained lurkey’s 


West Point, 


postgraduate training 1n specihic rms and service branches 


which they enter age of fifteen. | xpert 


is obligatory for all officers, as 
the field units, 
periodic examinations take n unde simulated combat con 


ire protracted SeTViICe with 


} 
participation In extensive maneuvers and 


ditions. Promotions for officers are as slow as those of en 


listed personnel \cademy cadets, alter thei radi lation, 


must serve two years as junior OF third lieute nant _ be tore 


it otten 


third 


becoming full-fledged line officers. From there on 


takes an othcer htteen years before he receives his 
Stal abov S the bar whic h de Signates a Captaine \ 


“othcials 


silver insignia instead of the golden ones reserved for ofh 


\rmy administrators are classed as hey wear 
cers. Generals are not upgraded accorded to seniority but 


selected by means ol stringent, competitive examinations 


Officers of the Reserve Corps are required partake in 
elaborate field eXeIcises and must pass elimination tests 
no 90-day won 


\rmy. At the 


| he re are 
lurkish 


there exists no oflicers’ Caste system in 


atte periodic refresher courses 
ders or direct commissions in the 
same however, 
the 


sidered middle 


time, 
social sense. Most commissioned personnel are con 


class absence of social segre 


Despite the 
gation, a rigid kind of rank-consciousness is maintained at 
times ol duty, based on strict disc ipline and seniority. Critics 


of the Turkish Army lack 


initiative. Desertions and absentations without official leave 


have charged that its ofhcer 


are rare. 
staff officers studied at the Ecole 
Potsdam Generalstaabsakac 


Betore the war Turkish 


Viilitaire 


and wert 


lemie 
the Italian, 
During World 


istern Front of the 


Paris, at the 


present at major field exercises of 


Swiss, French, German and British armies 
War II, visited the |] 
Wehrmacht. were attached to | mpire fore 


Mu solini's 


Turkish junior and senior officers of 


Turkish observers 
in | gypt ind 
oen ral he idquartet 

the air force 


While 


ultimate 


were invited guests al 
could be 
seen in the streets of London Durkey persist ntly 
faith of her Supreme 


cernibl in the con 


did business with Berlin, the 
\llied 


tinuous cooperation between her ( utstand ng secret service 


Command in ctory was di 


ind the intelligence agencies of the Anglo-American Alli 
Colonel Hakim” unobtrusively bade us win the wai 
Geographic Organization 

\ we I] integ! ited defensive establi hme nt, the lurki h 
\rmy is organized into seven Fortification Commands and 
four Military Regions. This system represent blend of 
\nglo-American and Prussian con epts. An analysis of thi 
structure reveals th preparations n ide by Ankara to offset 
the Russian pressure which Turkey feels from three sid 


’ 
i he fortress commands aré 
| \drianople 


Thr ice, 


Edirneh 


Pe ple 


on the frontier of Eastern 


facing the Re public oO} Bulgar 1 In thi 
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Turkey in Russia's Path. 


( nT) l urkey 


naturally guarded by the rugged, bare 


Balkan mountain ranges and can be easily invaded only 
thi yugh the Marit: : Valley 

2) Gallip Gelibolu)) on the Dardanelles, the straits 
which since they were known as the Hellespont in an 
tiquity, have sp lled control of expansion from the East 


urkey rortincations the rr are mode m and were im 


proved after the weakness of the Maginot Line and the 
Atlantic Wall had become apparent. Antiaircratt detenses 
there are among 
Istanbul 
Golden Horn command, the advance defensive echelon of 
the Dardanelles, where the Black Sea links with the all 
Turkish Sea of Only 


Turkey are ible to a blitz assault, especially an air 


the strongest to be found in Europe 


once Constantinople the Bosporus Or 


Marmora these two waterways of 
vulne! 
borne task force supported by amphibious landing troops 


II Suc h in atta ke could take, straddle and hold these two 
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channels, he would sever the Turkish bridgehead in Europ 
from its mainland body on Asia Minor. 

4) Smyrna (izmir), on the Eastern 
VU eakest defensiv > region, faces West. 

5.) The Georgia-Kars Command, based at Erzerum 
opposite Soviet Trans-Caucasia, has the country’s n 
formidable fortified positions and concrete emplacem« 

[he forces under the four Military Regions, in pe 
time, have headquarters in: Istanbul, Balikesir in West 
\natolia, Erzerum and at Ankara, the capital. Thus on 
based in Europe and three in Asia. In time of war, | 
take to the field as combat armies. 


Aegean, Turk« 


Each of them cons 
of four to five army corps. 


Tactical Organization 


As millions of Americans have become accustomed 
assess military power in terms of aggregated field formati 
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that Ankara maintains now about half as 
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Top: The Bosporus. Bottom: Part of the Dardanelles. 





general picture of Turkish army organization may be in 


rder. In equipment, tactical reserve units and supply 
vices, the Turkish Army can hardly be likened to West 
| troops. On the other hand, it should be borne in mind 
many combat 
livisions of comparable personnel strength as the \\ estern 
\llies committed at any time throughout the campaigns in 

e European T heater of Operations. 

"A proximately sixteen corps ol the Turkish Army con 
tain fifty-five or more triangular field divisions of 


15,000 men each. 


about 
While most of these are infantry units, 
ul key also boasts ten speci: il divisions—four mostly mecha 
n ae two fully armored and four mountain divisions. In 
iddition, six static fortress divisions man the elaborate de 
tense works of the border fortress commands. An important 
lesson learned in the 1941 Balkan a was that light 
a can be employed successfully in rugged mountain 
Thus Turkey intensified oe prs. 


liary armor during recent years. 


terrain. toward more 


Weapons 


lhe matériel of the Turkish 
| ately 
ed and increased. 


Army is far from matched 
homogeneous. has been considerably stand 
The ill-assorted types and calibers 
lurkish infantry rifles Mannlichers, 
lds, Martinis, Lebels for the 


hipped to Germany during the war for reboring to a 


Mausers, Lee 


and others were most 


7.65mm. in exchange for chrome ore 


For many of its units Turkey ac 


rd caliber of 
ries to the Reich. 
| automatic rifles and machine guns in sufhcient num 
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bers to compare with the equipment table ol the Wehr 


macht. Ordnance stores for issue to reserves that may be 
called to the colors have also been accumulated for the 
first time in the country’s history. The array of machine 


(Army 
more astounding than that of rifles 
Colts, Vickers, St 


important home produced weapon are 


yuns in use In the Turkish remains, howe ver, even 


Maxims, Schwarzlose, 
Etienne and Enitchegs (the only more 
among them. 
Turkey's artillery consists mainly of 3,000 to 4,000 serv 
iceable light and medium pieces and about 500 guns of cali 
installed as 


bers of more than 150mm, not counting those 


fortress cannons. Some of the best designs of Krupp (Ger 


many ), Skoda (Czechoslovakia ), Creusot (France ), Bofors 
Sweden), Oerlikon (Switzerland), Brent (England) and 
Putiloff CUSSR) are among her we: apons. After VE-day 


lurkey is also said to have acquired American ordnance, 
\AA guns. 
lurkish gunner who loaded a mortar shell upside-down 


More 


a change 


ro A one-time apocryphal Balkan joke 


nr blew himself up, is now rather antiquated 


symptomatic for the present Turkish Army wa 
over from the German axiom of maximum fire power to 
the American principle of precision artillery 

lurkish 
modest othcer ol the 


\natolian 
British 


oldier who 
lurk 


mountain 


Of the intrinsic qualities of the 
mans the mentioned weapons, a 
ish Republic once commented: “An 


soldier 1S almost as steadfast a oren diet almost 


iS sturdy asa Yank, pe rhaps even as ferocious as a German 


and as patient as a Russian He 1S all the sc al and 


once, 


besides, he hardly needs as much tood as a ( hine Ss 
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Motorized infantrymen. 


Air Force 


[he numerical strength of ‘Turkey's air force, an integral 
omponent ol her army, totals only a few hundred craft of 


all types ibout 400 of them of the first line and of latest 
design should be understood, however, that the country 
1S less vulnerable to aerial attack than are most Western 


ircas, duc scarcity of 


to the 


dustrial centers 


urban concentrations and in 


Originally under French tuition, the Royal Air Force has 
helped Turkish air 


In fact, during the past eight years, 


to develop the arm and to train its 
personnel since 1938. 


l urkish all 


Kingdom. Radar 


in the 
and air signal installations in 
Today the Turkish Air 


above 10,000 men, may be considered 


many cadets were instruction 


Linited 


I urke Y are 


given 
also British. Force, 
while not like ly to he 
one ot high standards 

lhe types of planes flown by the Turks at 
kites. They are heavy Consolidated Liberators from the 
USA, British light Bristol bombers and such fighters as 
Hurricanes and Spithres and German Focke-Wulfs. Their 
number is continuously increased by purchase from abroad. 
Recently P 


e not obs lete 


ravda accused the British of having shipped 150 
aircraft of all Turkey. The 
charges were never fully denied and it may well be that the 
Turkish Air 100 to 200 
planes acquired from the west. 


modern comba it types to 


Force was lately reinforced by 
Che only domestic aircraft plant is the Nuri Demirag 
Works, 1937, which supplies training and 


liaison planes. Thus the Turkish Air Force is a compara 


established in 


tively weak instrument and incapable of carrying an 
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Motorized equipment includes U.S.-made Dodge trucks. 


offensive because of its small size. It is, however, in ex« 
lent shape and provides a nucleus for a country whos« 
pography naturally limits aerial operations and which 1 
not require a major air arm for its initial defense. Tu 

antiaircraft artillery has been considerably improved, 


peciz ally as regards the defenses of the straits. 


Navy 


Even on the sea Turkey is no longer the “sick old n 
of Europe,” as she was dubbed under the Ottoman sultans 
several decades ago. Diminutive and in no way compa! 
to the first rate Mediterranean fleets of the Western ¢ 
powers, Turkey’s navy is adequate as a defensive arm 
its own sphere—the Marmora and Black Seas—it is 
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ble of limited offensive action. For the defense of her 
t on these waters, Turkey, however, relies mainly on 
sround forces. Her seaboard to the north is not nearly 
ulnerable as those of more industrialized countries. In 
Egean Sea, she could be attacked only by a major 
I with full access to the Mediterranean. In the land 
d waters her navy is a compar: atively strong we: apon 
ite its total personnel of only 5,000 officers and men. It 
tinlv a fleet of small but fast craft. 

',) addition to two cruisers built more than forty years 
one of them in Czarist Russia, Turkey boasts one major 
— the battle cruiser Yavuz, her flagship. Built in 
| by Blohm and Voss in Germany and armored by 


nineteen years old but are kept in operational condition. 

In 1946 Lurkey acquired five modern Australian cot 
vettes and four British-built minesweepers, as well as a 
number of other auxiliary vessels of latest design. The 
lurkish navy continues to expand. 


On Full War Footing 


Turkish leaders have stated unconditionally that their 
armed forces will not be diminished “for the time being” 
but are to remain intact at full wartime strength. President 
Ismet Inénii, who like the American Chiet Executive is 
Commander in Chief, and Premier Recep Peker have 
made it clear that Turkey intends to retain the Dardanelles 


pp, gfe was originally the Kaiser’s Goeben, displ. Ice 
1t 23,100 tons, wad has recently been completely over 


ey 


f her seven destroyers, three were completed in 1942 paign for Danzig. It would be the beginning of the 
Vielen \rmstrong in England. The others are of Italian global struggle in which atomic energy, 


and her other vital strategic assets. Any 
break out in the Near East would involve 


Wal that might 
| urkey and could 


not remain any more localized than could Hitler's cam 


first 
long 


vin and were launched in the early 1930s. Of her ten range rockets and the whole arsenal of latest scientific de 
welve submarines, three built in Britain and two in the _ struction might be employed. The beginning of such a wat 


Germania” yards at Kiel, were completed during the late would find Turkey's forces fighting with World War 


I] 


rties and early forties. The _— of Spanish, Dutch, weapons and fighting. hard, for Turkey is an armed camp 


lralian. British and German origin 
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e all from fourteen to of considerable defensive capabilities. 
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Robert E. Lee and the Press 


‘The well known conflict between armchair strategists and generals 
in the field is one of long duration. As popular as General Lee was 
with his army, he too suffered from the knowing criticism of civilian 
“tacticians.” 

General Lee expressed the opinion that the Confederacy made the 
mistake of appointing all the worst generals to lead the armies and the 
best to edit the neswspapers, and added that he was willing to yield 
his place in the field and do the best he could in editing a newspaper. 
He found that by reading the dailies after battles had been planned 
and fought that the editors could have told him even at the start what 
the dihects i in his plans were. His objection was that the information 

came too late to be of any help and added: “Even as poor a soldier as I 
am can generally see mistakes after it is all over. But if I could only 
induce these wise ge ntlemen, who see them so cle: arly be fore shand, to 
communicate with me in advance, instead of w: aiting till the evil has 
come upon us—to let me know that they knew all the time—it would 
be far better for my reputation and, what is of more consequence, far 
better for the cause.” 

No doubt many officers of high command in more recent years ma\ 
well believe that times and people do not change.—From Memoirs of 
Robert E. Lee: His Military and Personal History. By Generat 
A. L. Lone. PusiisHen in 1886. 
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THAT ELUSIVE 





LIGHT MACHINE GUN 


By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. 


LONG BEFORE PEARL HARBOR CONCERTED ATTEMPTS 
were being made to develop a belt-fed air-cooled light ma 
chine gun weighing 22 pounds, less mount. Later the 
specifications were changed to include shoulder stock and 
bipod in the weight limit. 

Juite a tew models were dev eloped and submitted before 
and during World War II, none of which was entirely sat- 
| hese 


istactory included numerous modifications of the 


BAR 


on the 


and Browning machine gun. Belts were attempted 
BAR and weight reductions sought on the BMG. 
Nevertheless the objective was not attained and during the 
war the BAR MI9I8A2 and Browning machine 
MI9I9A4 and MI9I9A6, were the only standard-issue 
types available. The A2 weighed about 20-21 pounds with 
but had no belt. The A6 had the belt but 
weighed 36 pounds with bipod and shoulder stock. 
Excepting the US Browning M1917-M1919 series, the 
British Vickers and the Russian Maxim, the only belt-fed 
infantry guns of World War II were the German MG34 
and MG42, each weighing 26 pounds, and classed 
All other LMGs or “automatic rifles” 
were magazine-fed; for example the US BAR, the British 
Bren, the French Chatellerault, the Italian Breda, the 
Chinese ZB (Czech), the Russian Degtyarov (spring 
actuated and the Japanese l ype 96-99. All the 
above magazine-fed guns weighed from 20 to 24 pounds. 


guns, 


Stoc k rest, 


“light machine guns.” 


drum 


The German MG42 and MG34 


Thus, the German light machine guns have been the 
subject of much comment, for the later-model MG42 espe 
cially represents the closest foreign-standardized approach 
to a long-standing US requirement. Yet, far from being an 
overnight inspiration, this German type traces its origins 
directly back to pre-World War I days. The open loop, 
metallic link, push-through type belt was a Versailles Treaty 
concoction adapted to what was originally a magazine fed 
weapon. There were of course many changes through 
the years. The MG42 is in one aspect a mass-production 
triumph in the art of stampings, this feature plus a very 
high cyclic rate and consequent improvement in reliability 
being its chief advantages over the MG34. 

From the tactical aspect the MG34-42 was an all-purpose 
type gun, issued to the 12-man gruppe as a squad auto 
matic, but also used as a company or battalion gun mounted 
on an elaborate tripod. The MG42 rapid barrel-changing 
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feature (within ten seconds) and the arrangement for join 
ing 50-round belts by a cartridge materially aided this 
versatile employment. 

Compared with heavy water-cooled machine guns the 
MG34-42 lacked reliability, capacity, stability, and accu 
racy. In terms of light squad automatic rifles it was too 
heavy by as much as six to eight pounds. Thus, for the 
future a basic question is presented. Is the elusive LMG 
to be employed chiefly in the squad and platoon or in th 
company and battalion? 


Squad and Platoon Employment 


On all the facts and in view of apparent airborne trends 
the answer is quite clear. The LMG is to be primarily a 
squad and platoon weapon. Supporting weapons must be 
as close as possible to the units supported, consistent with 
essential mobility. In one aspect a squad LMG is tactically 
a super auto- rifle rather than a lightweight water-cooled 
machine gun. A belt-feed mechanism makes the auto-rifk 
“super.” The belt feed does not mean that the weapon is 
a heavy machine gun to be fired in sections from a far-off 
hill by Company D. Good old D Company is likely to be 
all fouled up with various anti-vehicle weapons, rocket 
launchers, recoilless guns, mortars, flame-throwers, anc 
on. 

Much has been written about firepower and great im 
portance has been attached to mobility. 

Firepower? Take the venerable water-cooled Browning 
keep a water hose running, link up 20,000 rounds in on¢ 
belt (you can use M2 aircraft links in the M1917A1), and 


SO 





deliver 500 shots every minute for forty minutes . . . or 
something like that. 
Mobility? Carry an M1918 BAR (16 pounds without 


mount ). 

A master of ceremonies once excused himself for omit 
ting introductions because “I never forget a face, I never 
forget a name, and I never can put the two together.” ‘That 
is the fundamental problem of the elusive light machin 
gun, which must be a legitimate offspring from the dul; 
solemnized marriage of firepower and mobility. 


Outline of Technical Problems 


The elusive LMG is not likely to be a featherweig 
version of a heavy water-cooled job, and should not be ex 
pected to retain in full the same capacity for sustained fire, 
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lity, small cone-of-fire or burst accuracy, and mechani 
reliability under all conditions as the venerable heavy 
hine gun. 

undamentally the elusive LMG is a lightweight self- 
ated weapon de pe nding upon the basic force of each 
ridge discharge to supply supplementary power, which 
turn can impart momentum to the operating parts, 
fly the breechblock, which must be unlocked and 
icted against an adequate and powerful return spring. 
t little item of self-operation is quite a problem in itself 





Browning machine gun, Model 1919A4, developed in 
1924. Standard light-machine gun for general use in 
combat vehicles. 


but a belt of cartridges must be fed across as well. A 
50-round belt loaded weighs in excess of three pounds. In 
comparison the magazine-fed w eapon derives the cartridge 
feeding power from springs. 

[he conventional method of feeding a belt is to utilize 
the relatively long stroke of the breechblock to actuate a 
feeding lever, which in turn lifts the belt one space each 
shot. The German MG42 divides this up, feeding halfway 
at the second part of the closing stroke, and the remaining 
half on the first part of the opening stroke. This is prac 
ticable because the rounds are stripped directly forward out 
of each push-through belt link by the bolt. The heavy 
“i owning closed- loop belt requires feeding on the closing 
stroke. Except for this the MG42 and US Brownings 
M1919A4, Nb. and aircraft M2 have much in common. 
Both are short-recoil operated with muzzle-blast recoil 
boosters. Both require breechblock momentum derived 
from initial recoil plus gas-assist to operate the action and 
feed the belt. 

\lthough it is possible to obtain the belt feeding _. 
as on the Vickers and Maxim, directly through the barrel 
recoil, or on gas-operated guns to accomplish belt feeding 
thr ugh the gas piston shaft, it is nevertheless inescapable 
that extra power or momentum must be developed in the 
gun to feed the belt. This in turn requires mass and velocity 
of the operating parts in adequate proportions. 


Breechblock Mass and Cyclic Rates 


(he Browning breechblock weighs 3.5 pounds whereas 
the MG42 block weighs 1.1 pounds. Both blocks depe nd 
upon momentum to travel rearward and compress the driv 
ing spring. The same is true of breechblocks in gas 
operated guns. This is simply a question of mass times 

il velocity. The heavy breechblock starts more slowly. 
lt loses momentum more slowly. 
friction. 


It is less sensitive to 
The light breechblock must substitute increased 
\ ty to obtain the necessary operating momentum. For 
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example, the M1919A6 will barely function at a cyclic rate 
of 370-400 RPM, while the MG42 cannot function below 
600-650 RPM. The MI9I9A6 functions very well at a 
normal rate of 500-550 RPM. The MG42 requires at least 
a rate of 850-950 RPM for normal reliable performance. 
The MG34 operated at 900 RPM. The later MG42 
1500 RPM. Even so it could not operate 
reliably with over 50 round belt loads. More breechblock 
weight would help but correspondingly the total gun 
weight would increase. Heavy blocks require heavy frames. 
Consequently when the sol lier comes to the de ‘signer and 
demands a featherweight machine gun having the identical 
belt pulling power 


operated at 


and sinchanine il performance under 
abuse of the heavy m: nachine gun, coupled with a nice low 
350-400 RPM. 


gums and tears his ha ir. 


cyclic rate of, say, the designer beats his 

Cyclic rate reduction can only be accomplished by arrest 
Ing the breechblock moments ily in the open position but 
devices for this purpose necessarily are complicated and 
increase weight. Such a device BAR 
MI9I8A2. 

The most simple, efficient device yet found for reducing 
and controlling the rate ol hre ina light mi chine yun is 


is found on the 


one semiautomatic trigger release plus one human fore 
finger. With very little practice individuals can and have 
delivered trom 3 to 5 shots eT second by semiautomatic 
fre, or 180-300 RPM. Moreover, individuals can and have 
delivered over 1,500 shots in thirty minutes of continuous 
semiautomatic firing from an LMG (magazine-fed ). 

Time and again in service heavy machine guns have 
averaged no more than 50 to 75 shots per minute. Consider 
even the qualification course in this connection. In 
numerable situations can occur where controlled single 
shots, rapidly but carefully delivered, are required of an 
LMG. Placing covering fire on a villbox embrasure is one 
example. 


Browning machine gun, Model 1919A6. 
sion of the 


Modified ver 
A4 for Infantry use. 


In short, both technically and tactically the elusive LMG 
should have one functionally reliable automatic rate, which 
in a truly light gun must be at least 800-900 RPM. 
it simple and keep it practical. 
essentially secondary. 


Keep 
Semiautomatic control 

\ vy. Most of the time the gun will be 
fired on automatic and a high rate will often catch more 
targets than a slow rate. 


Moreover, is by no 


a high rate 
means inconsistent with reasonable control 


dispersion. 


and effective 
Precision fire is primarily the rifle’s function 
The machine gun is essentially a burst-fire weapon. Thus 
the earlier MG34 had full and semiautomatic control but 
the later MG42 had full-automatic only. 


This is d squad 
machine gun we are 


considering, not the water-cooled 
pride of Company D, too often not in position when its 
fires are needed. 
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Cooling, Delivered Fire, and Barrel Problems 


[he squad light machine gun may be issued to every 
three or four men. In the Marine Corps squad there are 
three 4-man teams, an auto-rifle in each team. A special 
\larine raider battalion early in the war issued three 
magazine-fed LMGs to a 10-man squad. That coupled 
quite a bit of fire power with mobility. One man could 
deliver over 180 shots per minute, one man plus an assistant 
could deliver over 300 shots per minute. 


1 


Berthier light-machine gun. Approved at the end of 
World War | but never produced in quantity. Test 
models weighed from 15 to 25 pounds. Gas-operated, air 
cooled, with ; Single shot or full 





25-round magazine. 
automatic. 


lhe elusive LMG, having belt feed, could deliver over 
600 shots per minute. But wait! How about burning up 
we you cannot use water 
cooling nor can you install a monstrous heavy barrel of 
six to ten pounds on a super light machine gun. 

Some 


the air-cooled barrel? 


interesting studies of barrels have been made 
and several facts stand out. A 
heavy barrel will resist sustained intense heat longer than 
a light barrel, but the latter develops a faster rate of 
cooling-off and can maintain reasonable delivered rates of 
fire for considerable intervals. Thus, a 2.5-pound barrel at 
200 shots per minute is unserviceable after 400 rounds. 
I'he same barrel at fifty to sixty shots per minute will fire 
over half an hour continuously (1600-2000 rounds) with 
out keyholing, whereas a 3.5 pound barrel keyholed after a 
thousand rounds. Firing 250-round bursts with two-minute 
cooling intervals (cyclic rate 500 RPM) a 7-pound barrel 
will go 600 rounds before keyholing, a 4-pound barrel 
400-450 rounds, a 3-pound barrel 300-350 rounds. On 
such programs the lighter barrels tend to buckle or bend 
Firing a continuous burst of 500 rounds at 
a 4.5-pound barrel commences keyholing 


over the past ten years, 


more severe ly. 


1200 RPM, 





Colt light-machine gun. With a heavy, 12.4-pound bar- 
rel, weight is 21.75 pounds. Length 38 inches. Rate of 
fire: 300-350 rounds per minute. 


after 300 rounds and is of course absolutely ruined after 
400 rounds. How often would an infantry gun fire 250- 
round bursts? 


Frequent Replacement a Solution 
\part from probable improvements in barrel materials 
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which will substantially lengthen barrel life, the 
practicable solution is frequent barrel replacement i: 
elusive light machine gun. This does not necessarily ; 
to stop firing every few minutes and swap barrels, altho... 
that is one solution. Instead it means figuring one }.;re! 
for only a thousand rounds or so and furnishing new }a) 
rels along with the ammunition supply. If barrel chang 
can be accomplished readily in a quarter-minute or |ess, 
why not assemble a fresh barrel per case (1000-1500 
rounds) of ammunition? The new barrel will weigh 
three or four pounds. 


ily 
A case of ammunition weighs about 


100 pounds. Wherever, whenever, and however you bring 
up fresh ammunition you can certainly bring up new ba: 
rels with your ammunition. Roughly speaking, a new 
barrel represents a ten-dollar bill. So do 250 cartridg 
So in terms of cost one new barrel only equals 250 rounds 
Why fire expensive cartridges through a worn-out barrel 
Shove in a new one! One cartridge weighs roughly one 
ounce, or 16 rounds per pound, so 50 cartridges about equal 
one super-light machine gun barrel. : 

Assuming the elusive LMG weighs ; 
thereby retaining its essential mobility for one-man _ ra 
tion, you can add a load of five spare barrels and s 
within the M1919A6 weight. 

In a magazine-fed LMG 10,000 rounds were fired in an 
elapsed firing time of about two hours, changing barrels 
every two minutes and using a total of three barrels which 
were air-cocled lying on the ground when not in use. The 











Light-machine gun, T10E2. This model, tested in 1942, 
functionally resembled the BAR. Several modifications 


were recommended. With bipod it weighed 22.5 pounds 


three barrels were serviceable after some 3350 rounds 
apiece on this program. However, if you feel there is no 
time in the course of actual combat firing to change barrels, 
just figure on frequent barrel replacement in conjunction 
with inevitable ammunition supply. Although none of the 
BMGs is adapted for quick barrel change (the BAR barre! 
is fixed), the barrels of the British Bren, French Chatel- 

lerault, Chinese ZB (Czech), Russian Degtyarov, Japanese 
Type 96-99, German MG34 and 42, and Mexican Men 
doza, are all of the quick-change type. 


The Mount Problem 
Location of bipod- type mounts on LMGs is a — 


worthy of serious attention. As far back as the U 
M1909 Benet-Mercie 30-pound strip-fed LMG, the bip 4 
was muzzle-mounted. This location tends definitely to 
reduce the dispersion in automatic bursts. The German 
MG34-42 and US M1919A6 have bipods mounted at the 
end of the barrel sleeve. The most notable — ° of 
course is the BAR M1918A2 on which the bipod is 
tached to the flash hider. On virtually all gas-operated 
LMGes, especially those having removable barrels, the bipod 


is mounted only as far forward as the head of the «as 
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nder sleeve. Since the BAR barrel is not removable, 
inting the bipod on the muzzle does not interfere with 
el removal. 
Ye spite the obvious advant ages ot muzzle mounting 
ds for this lncation either interferes with 
el removal, or requires a heavy y sleeve extended to the 
zle, an extension of the gas cylinder, or a fixed barrel. 
des requiring some corresponding additional weight on 
gun this location gives the weapon a very poor balance 
handling, makes the gun very clumsy for hip or off 


accuracy, 


ad shooting, and tilions it especially clumsy to traverse 
-kly against scattered targets. Nevertheless, the muzzle 
nted bipod is most impressive on the | 


1000-inch range 
ere it will deliver two-mil 


two-inch So far as 
be determined from an informal extensive investigation, 
rly all M1918A2 BAR men “lost” their bipods in com 
[he 2.38-pound bipod could readily be detached from 

flash hider. It definitely was! 

[he following data are quoted from Rifles and Machine 
Guns of the W rorld’ s Armies by Johnson, published by The 
Infantry Journal Press (Fighting Forces Series 

Unless a 20-pound | MG with muzzle bipod is used, 


ght automatics provide much more efficient grouping 


groups. 


ere a small cone of fire is required by fast semiautomatic 
livery. Extensive LMG tests person: ally conducted indi 
te that at 1000 inches, automatic-fire at 75-125 RPM 
for 20 shots will produce dO per cent spreads as follows 
|) 22-lb gun, muzzle bipod: 2 x 2 inches CH x V 
2) 16-1b. gun, bipod near muzzle: 4 x 5 inches 
3) 14.5 Ib gun, bipod midway: 6 x 6 inches 
+) 14-lb. gun, bipod toward rear: 7 x 7 inches 
}) 14-1b. gun, bipod farthest rear: 8 x 8 inches 
6) Gun same as (4) or (5 
RPM: 1.5 x 1.5 inches 
Ihe factors of balance and ease of handling must be 
considered in examining the above weights with mounts.” 
The elusive LMG will probably benefit from improve 


semiautomatic, 60-80 


nents in light ie mounts for use in its platoon or com 

pany missions. For shoulder firing the straight-i in-line stock 

and high sights to avoid heat mirage are definitely indi 

cated. The old-fashioned conventional rifle stock has no 

place in any full automatic military shoulder weapon. 
Open- and Closed-Breech Cocking 

lhe elusive light machine gun might be nice as a Christ 
mas tree on which to hang two or three selective auto-fire 
rates and a closed-breech semiautomatic control. These 
gadgets would violate the need for simplicity and weight 
reduction. There however, a serious question as to 
cocking a belt-fed gun on a closed bolt, more especially 
on semiautomatic. 

Excepting the US BMGs M1919A4, A6, and aircraft 
\l2. no air-cooled machine guns are cocked closed. The 
B\IG series stemmed directly from the parent water-cooled 
gun, M1917, on which the first patents are actually dated 
1900. It is emphatically impracticable to fire lightweight, 
belt-fed air-cooled weapons on full automatic and leave 
live rounds to cook in a hot barrel chamber. First, the 

rtridge left in the hot chamber with the gun cocked, 
safety or no safety, may discharge accidentally from the 
intense heat. Second, the heat will run up pressures in the 
cartridges, cause the brass to become sticky, and when fired 
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the empty case may cause extraction difhculty which means 
serious malfunctioning in the field. 

hat is strictly the word on why to cock open on auto 
matic. What about semiautomatic? Firing from a closed 
bolt on semiautomatic produces a much higher degree of 


aceuracy because the breech closure 


aim is deranged 
alter trigger release with an open bolt system lf the 


elusive light machine gun, belt-fed, is fired intensively on 






‘ 


123E2. A later modification of the 
Weight 22.5 pounds and length 46.75 inches. 
Further modifications called for. 


Light-machine gun, 
P1Ok2 


full automatic for several hundred rounds and then put 
on semiautomatic with a closed bolt and a round in the 
chamber, there will be cook-offs and extraction troubles, 
definitely! 

If the users would promisc and swear never to use ¢ losed 
bolt semiautomatic fire after prolonged automatic fire, all 
would be well. A cold gun hring fast semiautomatic can 
deliver several hundreds of rounds at 50-75 shots pet 
minute without extraction or cook-off troubles. But Joe 
Dope is the guy to fear. He will always heat up the gun 
and then decide to shoot semiautomatic on the closed bolt. 
lt you can eliminate Joe Dope, okay. If you can’t go easy 
on belt-fed machine guns cocked semiautomatic with 


( l sed be Its! 


Conclusion 


The elusive light machine gun presents a great many 


Don't take 
the German MG42 too seriously, for despite its war service 


additional technical problems not covered here. 


record it developed plenty of mechanical troubles. From 
this German weapon, as from many, we can learn pl nty! 








Johnson light-machine gun, \lode! 1944. With mono 
pod barrel support weight is 14.81 pounds. Rate of fire: 
550 rounds per minute. Full- or semi-automatic fire 
But an exact or approximate copy of the MG42 would not 
meet American requirements for the future; certainly not 
at twenty-six pounds. Nevertheless the MG42 came the 
elusive requirements. It is still difficult to 
have your cake and eat it too. So think of the future highly 
mobile squad and platoon when you think of the elusive 
light machine gun. Let there be at 
tactical and technical considerations. 


closest to our 


t least some merger of 
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ARMY LIFE 


Readers are invited to contribute items to this 
page. Significant, but little known facts about 
what is going on at camps, posts and stations, 
and light, humorous accounts of life in the 
Army, past and present, are desired. Contribu- 
tions accepted and used will be paid for at our 
regular rates. No contributions for this depart- 
ment will be returned unless postage to cover 
the cost of mailing is enclosed. Short articles 
of opinion belong in Cerebrations and will 
continue to find a place there. No unsigned 
contributions will be considered; pseudonyms 
will be used if requested by the contributor. 


RHIP 


One unforgettable war experience of mine occurred while 
| was leading a ten-man reconnaissance patrol 2 2,000 yi irds 
in front of our division line in the wilds of Luzon’s moun- 
tainous Igorot country. It dealt with—of all things!—mili 
tary courtesy! ; 

[he principal of this tale, my regimental commander, 
was known from the barren wastes of the Mojave to the 
jungles of Morotai as a rather unsmiling, belligerent char 
acter. He was an old Regular, schooled in the service to 
accept the fact that courtesy from the nth degree would be 
forthcoming from junior to senior at all times. One rarely 
said “Good morning” to him even in peaceful garrison life. 
One merely threw a snappy highball and left any comment 
as to the weather or state of the nation up to the colorful 
colonel 

On this particular occasion, I was sited on a mountain 
top with my shopworn associates observing movements of 
Japanese troops scarcely five hundred feet below us on the 
Kennon Road, periodic: illy reporting their movements to 
the regimental CP by radio. 

\ call came over the set: “Peter Queen George Three, 
Recognizing the Old Man’s 

“Peter Queen George, this 


this is Peter Queen George.” 
voice | responded with alacrity: 
send your message.” A 
“Move your patrol to co- 
and contact patrol to relieve you. Then 
return to your base.” 


is Peter Queen George Three, 
voice then sounded in my ear: 
ordinates 26.7-33.] 


So overjoyed was I at news of my liberation from a more 
than disagreeable situation that I hastily memorized the 
map coordins ites ¢ ind liter: ally cooed, ‘ 
“Roger, Out” meaning, 
am now going off the air.” 


‘Roger, Out!” into the 
hand set; “I got your message and 

Exactly eight seconds later, in a tone reminding me of 
the San Francisco earthquake, my station was called 
again. Yes, it was the colonel. 

“PETER QUEEN GEORGE THREE, THIS IS PETER QUEEN 
GEORGE. GODDAMNIT, LIEUTENANT, IF ANYBODY ON THIS 
GODDAM SET SAYS ‘ROGER OUT,’ I'LL BE THE ONE TO SAY 
‘rocER our.’ roceR out!”—Caprarin Brasn. 
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Why It Took Fifty Years 


Bernard DeVoto's The Year of Decision: 1846, pub 
a few years back, is chock-full of revelatory incidents 
the Army in the days of the War with Mexico, the | 
ning of the overland trek to California and Oregon 
inevitably, Indian fighting. In one place he tells us 
when General Kearny entered New Mexico at Las \ 
“he told the inhabitants that one of the benefits the A, 
cans were conferring on them was protection from 
Indians. Since the Indians had been robbing, ensla 
and murdering the New Mexicans for more than two 
turies, he could have made no more resplendent pro: 
His countrymen, however, needed a full half-centu: 
keep it. At a time when Lieutenant General P| 
Sheridan was commanding the Department of the \\ 
the telegraph brought word of one more massacre of | 
less ranchers by the Sioux. Sheridan wired the comman 
of the nearest army post to get his squé adron out and 
round the murderers. Out on the plains a harassed ma 
of cavalry read the yellow flimsy to which the great n 
was signed—and this major, suddenly, had had enoug 
How, he asked, how did one trooper surround fifty Siou 

DeVoto concludes, “That is why it took fifty years.” 

:.-#£ « 


There They Shall Be Returned 


It was March 7, 1942, a Saturday, and I was tracking 
down some missing papers that should have been acted o 
and returned about a week previously to the office wher 
was on duty. I found them in the possession of a say 
I asked him for the papers, finding he had acted on them, 
and received a flat turn-down. 

“These papers came from the Office of the Chief o! 
Coast Artillery, and I'm mailing them back today,” the 
colonel informed me. (My office was an adjunct of the 
Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery but continued unde: 
AGF after the reorganization abolished the chiefs of ground 
arms. ) 

“But, Colonel,” I said, “this is Saturday, March 7—the 
OCCA goes out of existence at midnight tomorrow, befor 
the papers will get there.” 

“That’s no concern of mine, Captain,” the colone! 
growled. “From the Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery 
they came, and there they shall be returned.” 

“But—.” 

“That will be all, Captain!” 

len days later the pressure was really on—on me. | 
took my courage by the seat of its pants and dragged it, and 
myself, into the presence of the colonel, who, incidentally, 
had picked up a lot of interesting fruit salad in the 1917 
war, and was highly respected in some circles. 

I got just about as far as you might expect. I wasnt 
ejected from his office bodily, but it had the same effect. A 

call to his (sympathetic) secretary told me where the pap pers 
went when they left the colonel’s possession, and : 
trailing them for two days, I finally wound up ony 
17-vear-old filing clerk in Headquarters AGF. 

“Yes,” she told me, her eyes wide with wonder, co: 
pounded with a bit of fear, “they came to me; they didn 
look like anything that belonged down here, so I just pu 


them into an envelope and mailed them to—Cnaming | 
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e). Did I do something wrong? I've only been work 
(or the government for two days.” 

harried phone call to my own colonel confirmed the 
that the papers had arrived. Probably the girl is still 
lering why | told her that if she ever ne ded. any help, 
i] on my office. She never called—but | im: gine she 
long on her own. At least she had more common sense 
one colonel | know.—COLONEL ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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Chow 
od was the [Civil War] soldier's steadiest interest, as 
rs and diaries make plain. In camp the soldier gen 
y got all he wanted, but in the field the service of 
ply was far less efficient, and half rations or none might 
is lot. The Federal ration was apt to be liberal but 
jotonous: a pound of biscuit or hardtack or twenty-one 
nees of flour, a pound and a quarter of fresh or salt beet 
three-quarters of bacon per day. For each one hundred 
: were issued at the same time eight gallons of beans, 
pounds of rice or hominy, ten of coffee, fifteen of sugar, 
of salt, four gallons of vinegar, along with a pound and 
HH: irdt: ick 
Numbers such as 
310” and “1796” which were ‘stamped upon some issues 


quarter of candles and four “pounds of soap. 
vas, as always, a standing army joke. 


the biscuit were said to be the date of manufacture, and 
: contractor named Benjamin Cozzens unknow ingly helped 
ut the joke by having his initials “B.C.’ 
supplied. 


upon those he 
This bread often called for attack by violence, 
such as breaking it with a boot heel. Almost as insulting to 
the inner man were slapjacks, of flour mixed with water 
and fried in grease. In their more durable state they were 
packed into haversacks and kept for days. Another North 
ern specialty was a stew of broken crackers and pork. “This 
” says Jacob Cole of the 57th New York. 
lf vegetables could be added it was called a son of a gun.” 

Several experiments in dried foods were tried upon the 
Union troops, including “desiccated potatoes” which had 
been cut fine and pressed into sheets. Pr romptly christened 
desecrated potatoes,” they were found to be palatable 
enough when soaked and fried. But bales of mixed dried 
vegetables appealed to few except German-Americans, with 
their easy adaptability to synthetic foods, who learned t 
make from them a soup of sorts; other regiments threw hm 
stuff into ditches, where absorbing water, it swelled into 
“tair-sized haycocks. , 


we called lob scouse, 


Cooking was usually done by details of men, five or six 
in number. Cooks got rations from quartermasters, and the 
men lined up by companies at the kitchens. After getting 
his tin plate and cup or dipper filled, each man marched 
off to his quarters to eat. When the meal was over, the 
knife and fork were generally cleaned by running them 
into the ground a few times. Most recruits found that with 

is hearty and simple fare they were putting on weight, 

ad wedi at every opportunity offere d, became chassic 

th _— boys i in uniform. C orpor: al Gulick’s report to the 

e folks is typical of dozens: “I am getting fat, I weigh 
ibout five Ibs. more than I did when I left home, besides 1 

getting as hearty & stout as a Bear.”—WiLL1AM mcg 
riews AND Dixon Wecrer in Our Soldiers Speak, 1775 


) 


1918. 
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Law Of Probabilities 


[here is a singular and curious condition of success 
in the army and navy, quite independent of ability 
that deserves a few words. In order that a young man 
may fight his way to the top of his profession, he must 
survive many battles. But it so happens that men of 
equal ability are not equally likely to escape shot free 

here is a principle of natural selection in an 
enemy's bullets which bears more heavily against large 
than against small men. Large men are more likely to 
be hit. I calculate that the chance of a man being ac 
cidentally shot is as the square root of the product ol 
his height multiplied into his weight. The chance of 
a man being struck by accidental shots is in proportion 
to his sectional area , or to his height multiplied 
into his average breadth. However, it is equally easy 
and more convenient to calculate from the better 
known data of his height and weight. One man dif 
fers from another in being more or less tall, and more 
or less thick-set. It is unnecessary to consider depth 
of chest for example as well as width, for the two 


go together. Let h = a man’s height, w his weight, 
b his average breadth taken in any direction we 
please, but it must be the same direction for all. Then 


his weight, w, varies as hb*, and his sectional area 


varies as hb, or as \/h x hb, or as Vy hw. Where a man 
of 16 stone in weight, and 6 feet 2 inches high, will 
escape from chance shots for two years, a man of 8 
stone in weight and 5 feet 6 inches high, would escape 
for three. But the total proportion of the risk run by 
the large man, is, I believe, considerably greater. He 
is conspicuous from his size, and is therefore more 
likely to be recognized and made the object of a spe 
cial aim. It is also in human nature, that the shooter 
should pick out the largest man, just as he would pick 


a herd. 


out the largest bird in a covey, or antelope in 
Again of the two men who are aimed ; 
the more likely to be hit, as affording a larger target. 
This chance is a trifle less than the ratio of his in 
creased sectional area, for it is subject to the law of 


probable deviation (Cy 


to calculate the decrease, from our ignorance of the 
average distance of the enemy and the closeness of his 


fire. At long distances, and when the shooting was 


wild, the decrease would be insensible; compara 


tively close ranges it would be unimportant 


*® Hereditary Genius. By Sir Francis Galton. Written in 1869 
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The Court-Martial System 


By Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


PART TWO 


CRITIQUE OF REFORM PROPOSALS NOW BEING 
SUGGESTED 


IN PART ONE | DISCUSSED CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL ELE- 
ments which distinguish military organizations and the 
system of military law from civilian society and our system 
of civil law—also, the principal criticisms of the existing 
Army court-martial system which arose from the war just 
over. 

Most of the critics have put forward suggestions for 
changes. Some proposed reforms envisaged radical altera- 
tions in the machinery of military justice. Others are less far- 
reaching. All deserve examination against the background 
of the proper function of military law and in the light of 
the major criticisms. For unless a change will both remedy 
an existing defect yet still preserve the army's discipline, we 
should be wary of adopting it. 

Some of the proposals considered below have been pre- 
sented to the War Department's Advisory Committee. 
Others are recommended in a report of the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs CH. Rept. 2722, 79th Congress, 2d 
Sess.). I will first examine the two that represent the 
farthest departure from the existing system, which hap- 
pen to be the ones now most strongly urged. 


Enlisted Men on Courts That Try Enlisted Men 


his particular proposal, in addition to being urged by 
the House Committee and by individual witnesses be- 
fore the War Department Advisory Committee, has been 
espoused in numerous editorials. It is in addition widely 
applauded by persons on the leftish fringe. I consider it a 
wholly specious proposal, actually the purest eyewash, 
which would not remedy any of the major defects now 
charged against the system 

Take first the objection that the administration of mili- 
tary justice suffers from untrained and inadequate person- 
nel. Does anyone who has ever seen an Army really believe 
that we will get wiser or more intelligent courts by selecting 
members from the 90 per cent of the Army that was unable 
to get a commission than from the 10 per cent that was? 
There are individual exceptions both ways, but by and 
large, the officers muster more education and intelligence 
than the enlisted men, That is why they were selected as 
officers. To suggest that all the difficulties the Army has 
had with courts composed of officers who were not trained, 
who did not follow the Manual for Courts-Martial, who dis- 
regarded evidence, and who made mistakes on sentences in 
both directions, will suddenly be overcome by the simple 
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expedient of detailing additional members from among the 
enlisted men, is surely the most arrant nonsense eve! put 
forward with a straight face. 

Suppose that under the House Committee’s Recom- 
mendation 3, one-third of the court is composed of enlisted 
men. If Colonel Putzig, the President, and Major Schnorkel, 
the law member, insist that the accused is guilty, are Ser 
geants Smith and Beanblossom likely to hold out for ac 
quittal? | know The Book says rank will not be used to 
influence the deliberations, but let us concentrate on the ac- 
tualities, namely, that the enlisted members of the court wil] 
be so awed by the officers that they will concur even if the 
Manual is fully complied with. After all, a clerk sitting on 
a jury does not generally disagree with the president of the 
corporation serving with him. And does that lone colored 
juror who now serves on Southern juries hold out for long 
against the white jurymen when a colored defendant is on 
trial? 

With reference to the third objection, a disparity be 
tween punishments for officers and for enlisted men, it may 
be that to have enlisted men on courts would tend to in 
crease the acquittals of enlisted men. But the way to end 
the disparity is not to permit more enlisted men to beat 
the rap, it is to crack down harder on the officers. 


Not a New Proposal 


No, this particular proposal would not solve the difhcul 
ties. And it is not new. The same proposal was before 
Congress in 1919 and was then thoroughly studied. (See 
Establishment of Military Justice, Hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs on S. 64, 66th Cong. 
Ist Sess..) At that time the French Army operated under a 
similar system, and the Committee heard the late Colonel 
W. C. Rigby, who had specially investigated the French 
practice. These points were developed: 

(1) Generally, the enlisted man on the court was in- 
clined to be harsher on the accused than the officers; in the 
French Army, the enlisted man was an Adjutant, a rank 
equivalent to our warrant officer rank. 

(2) The enlisted man on the court, if not harsher, would 
be subservient to the officers. 

(3) Enlisted men disliked active connection with the 
operation of courts because it made them unpopular with 
their fellows. 

(4) Enlisted men were less qualified for the duty, par- 
ticularly as to education. 

In the face of this evidence, Congress definitely rejected 
the notion, and if it be objected that there were proportion- 
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more college graduates in 1941 than in 1917, the 
ver is that the otficer proportion in World War II ran 
per cent as against the 5 per cent of World War I. More- 

_there is now an additional reason for not following the 

neh example. The French have lost two and one-half 
-s within the memory of men still living—1870, 1917, 
10. Do we really want to model our disciplinary system 
that of such an ever-unvictorious army? John Adams 

Thomas Jefferson in 1776 chose rather to follow the 
-edents of armies that had each established empires. 
in short, either the idea of enlisted men on courts is purest 
ewash—e.g., by putting hard-boiled sergeants on the 
court that tries a ple. —or else, if it would nal in the fre- 
quent capricious acquittals that disfigure trial by jury, it 

ould amount in substance to a dispensing power granted 
to men in the ranks which would set us well back toward 
che days of the old militia mobs, and to the routs of Bladens 
burg and First Bull Run. 

Nearly half a century ago, Mr. Justice Holmes in a private 
letter remarked, “I think there is a growing disbelief in the 
jury as an instrument for the discovery of truth; the use of it 
is to let a little popular prejudice into the administration 
of law .. . Cin violation of their oath).” That “little popular 
prejudice” is a luxury which only the civilian community 
can afford. An Army cannot function as an Army on that 
basis. And this was well understood by the Founders when 
they excluded from the guarantee of jury trial in the Fifth 
Amendment “cases arising in the land or naval forces.” 


An Independent JAGD and a Separate Military Judiciary 


The second radical proposal now current, advanced by 
witnesses before the War Department Committee and 
recommended also by the House Committee (Recommenda 
tions | and 2), is the establishment of an independent ju 
diciary and the creation of a Judge Advocate General’s De 
partment completely independent of military command and 
subject only to the President and the Secretary of War. 
This department would succeed to all the reviewing and 
confirming powers now possessed by military commanders. 
It would pass on all sentences. In addition, it would have 
complete appellate powers on all questions of law and fact. 
And it could set aside all proceedings previously approved, 
issue honorable discharges in place of dishonorable ones, 
and restore officers to the commissions from which they 
might previously have been dismissed by sentence of gen- 
eral court-martial. 

Let us examine these very far-reaching proposals in the 
light of the three principal objections previously discussed. 

So far as the quality of personnel i is concerned, these pro 
posals of course offer no solution; all that they do is to shift 
the burden. From being a question of getting able com- 
manders it becomes one of procuring wise and extremely 
competent lawyers. We need no longer concentrate on find- 
ing a superlative Chief of Staff and outstanding theater, 
army, air force, corps and division commanders—but we had 
better get a crackerjack Judge Advocate General, and some 
very able-bodied JAs indeed. Because under the proposed 
plan, the JAs are going to handle the discipline of the 
are. Unity of command goes out the window, and sepa- 

ion of powers comes in the door. 

Tt will be no surprise to most readers that some com- 
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manders are able and others not so able. Well, speak it 
softly, but the same conditions exist in the legal protession. 
As an English barrister once remarked nearly a century ago, 
“Lawyers fall into three groups: able, unable, and lament 
able.” Separating military justice from command does not 
solve the problem of getting competent personnel. For my 
self, | have seen too many JAs in action, and too many 
civilian lawyers, to believe that licensing a man to practice 
law autom: itically and inevitably invests him with ability, 

intelligence, and wisdom. It no more does so than the 
granting of a commission. 

Nor does turning everything over to the lawyers solve the 
officer-enlisted man disparity. After all, the JAs are of 
ficers. And to my mind the most vicious doctrine tending 
to immunize officers from punishment was that taught at 
the JAG School. This was the policy that no officer shoul | 
be tried by court martial unless it was desire d to dismiss 
him. That is to say, if the officer was a major or better, it 
was either a reprimand or a dismissal; nothing in between. 
And for the captains or lieutenants, add half a month’s pay 
to the reprimand. 

Offhand, I cannot think of a more wrong-headed policy. 
Out in the field, of course, we proceeded on the other basis— 
that if an officer should be punished, and AW 104 was in- 
sufficient, he would be tried, even when it was perfectly 
clear not only that he would not be dismissed but that he 
should not be. How else, for instance, enforce censorship 
rules? AW 104 ceases to frighten; soldiers get tried, why 
shouldn't officers? They were—in some of my jurisdictions. 

So I say you don’t get rid of the officer-enlisted man 
disparity by turning over discipline to the JAs. You may get, 
as in the instance noted, an absurd immunity policy which 
no sensible commander wants to follow. 


Command Domination 


One problem the proposal would solve, though, is that 
of command domination. It would eliminate that completely 
—but at a cost. Let us see what happens when the power 
to discipline is separated from the power to command 
and I pass over all theoretical discussion in favor of an ex 
amination of actual instances. 

In the South Pacific Theater, general court-martial juris 
diction over all military personnel on a particular island was 
vested in the island commander. But that officer did not 
command the Island Service Command, which was under 
the Commanding General, Service of Supply, South Pa 
cific Area. Nor did he command the air units, ground and 
combat, which were under the CG, Thirteenth Air Force. 
Consequently neither the CO or CG of a Service Command 
nor the CG of the Air Force was able to get any of his of 
ficers brought to trial without the concurrence of a com 
mander not in his chain of command. Similarly, when the 
island commander, in the course of reviewing court-martial 
charges or court-martial records, discovered administrative 
conditions badly in need of correction, either in Service 
Command or in Air Force units, he was unable to take ac 
tion; he could only write a letter. At Guadalcanal, for in- 
stance, the guard practices in some of the Air Base Security 
Battalions were simply shocking. (Did you ever hear of a 
staff sergeant detailed as acting officer of the day? I never 


had—until then.) But the CG, Forward Area 
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such of their sentries as dozed off in the course of routinely 
prescribed six-hour tours, was unable to correct the con- 
ditions which the records of trial disclosed, and which had 
obviously contributed to the offenses. 

Later, in 1944, the command set up in the South Pacific 
was reorganized; but until then it showed the sad results of 
separating command powers from diciplinary powers. 

lake another example. Some time in 1943, General 
Arnold, CG, AAF, became gravely concerned over the very 
serious consequences of repeated violations of flying safety 
regulations. He ordered stringent disciplinary action, and 
numerous offenders were tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
dismissal. As the records were reviewed in the JAGO under 
AW 50, the Judge Advocate General almost invariably 
recommended that the dismissals be suspended—“this is the 
case of a young officer, barely of age, without much experi- 
ence and without any previous disciplinary record’ —the 
Secretary of War concurred, and the President took action 
accordingly. 


No One Asked General Arnold 


No one thought to ask General Arnold for his views. The 
problem was treated as a legal rather than a disciplinary 
problem—and violations continued, with serious damage to 
property and considerable loss of life. General Arnold then 
took the matter up with the Chief of Staff, who interceded 
with the President. A goodly number of disobedient lads 
were tossed out and violations decreased. In the end, after 
some returned heroes began to be convicted, Congressional 
pressure put the damper on this particular drive,—but—and 
here is the significant point—the JAGO never thought to 
confer with the CG, AAFP, in the first place. A graphic, if 
not tragic, illustration of the lawyers’ unawareness of dis 
r iplinary factors. 

Even now, cases involving sentences of dismissal are acted 
on without any reference to the military command. Take 
the normal case of unmilitary conduct that results in a 
sentence of dismissal which is approved by the reviewing 
authority. The record goes to the JAGO for a review as to 
legal sufficiency under AW 50%. That is, clearly, a purely 
legal matter. But suppose there is some question about the 
sentence. During the war, The JAG, a lawyer, made 
a recommendation to the Under Secretary or the Secretary 
of War—both of whom, we must note, happened to be dis- 
tinguished lawyers—who in turn made a recommendation 
to the President, another lawyer. The last step is now 

omitted under the 1945 Executive Order. But—no purely 
* military man in the War Department, no Chief of Staff, or 
Deputy, or big G, ever was called upon for a recommenda- 
tion on the disciplinary aspects of that case. If the question 
is whether a death sentence for murder committed at Camp 
Oatmeal should be commuted, that is one thing. But when 
the problem is one of discipline—whether Captain Eller- 
brake should get another chance—then I for one would 
want at least to know the views of the Chief of Staff. 


Justice ls No Commodity 


I am convinced, from experience and observation, that 
one of the greatest mistake a commander can make is to con- 
sider military justice simply as a commodity that someone 


must furnish, along with AGO blank forms and PX sup- 
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plies and recreational facilities—a commodity which 


Lmeaae a id 
better be furnished by a different (and lower) echelo:. so 
that he himself won't have to “bother with courts.” ‘| };,; 


view is exactly like saying, “I like the job of CG, but | 
want to bother with all those messy incidents of comma 

Let us test the matter from a different angle. Sup 
that we have JAs who are very solid citizens indeed, yd 
whose merits are so many-sided that they can fairly be « 
acterized as polygons of virtue. What assurance is there 
that, serving with the Army of the Potomac or in some 
tant capital overseas, they will be sufficiently aware of |0ca| 
conditions in the particular command that they can intel 
ligently exercise the disciplinary powers which ‘the present 
proposal would vest in them? I regret to have to suggest that 
there is no such assurance. (1 am aware, of course, of th. 
old notion that the farther away a man is from the scene o| 
combat, the more he knows about what is going on there. 
Lots of jokers in the Pentagon made that principle their 
SOP.) But turning strictly to JAG business, I saw enough 
samples in Trinidad, where we had some pretty compli- 
cated legal problems under the Base Lease Agreement and 
where letters on exclusively legal matters coming out of 
Washington were just about 180 degrees off the beam be 
cause of inability to appreciate the local situation, that | 
shudder to think of how much more wrong the lawyers’ 
nonlegal judgments might have been. 

It is insisted that the Army needs the restraining hand of 
an independent JAGD to curb the commanders who con 
sistently approve excessive sentences. Why isn’t it the 
sounder solution in such a case for the Secretary of War 
to take up the matter with his military advisers, for discus 
sion and investigation? If the Secretary, after consulting 
with them, concludes that the sentences imposed and ap 
proved were not required by any disciplinary reasons, the 
offending commander should be so advised, in detail. If he 
then persisted in approving similar sentences, he should be 
summarily relieved—for unfitness to command. 

In other words, eliminate the unfit commander—for after 
all, an officer's action on court-martial proceedings is a 
pretty accurate index to his command qualities. But do 
not strip the able commander of his power to pass on court 
martial proceedings simply because some few incompetents 
abuse the power. “All power may be abused if placed in 
unworthy hands.” 


Other Suggested Changes 


(1) The House Committee (Recommendation 5) wants 
the Articles of War amended “to prohibit the censure, 
reprimand, or admonishing of any member of a court 
martial by ‘any appointing authority’ with respect to the 
findings or sentences adjudged by such court or other 
exercise of his judicial responsibility.” 

Insofar as this is directed at “any member,” i.e., as an 
individual, the prohibition would be proper, because no 
one knows or should know how any individual member 
voted in a secret ballot. But the recommendation no doubt 
is designed to go further—to abolish the “skin letter.” In 
Part One of this paper I indicated why I considered th: 
“letter of noncurrence” (MCM, p. 74) justified in prin 
ciple. Without repeating that discussion, it seems suff 
cient to suggest here that the “skin letter” as such ma‘ 
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rly be abolished only at such time as Congress directs 
no United States judge may, in the event of acquit: al, 
tell a jury that in his opinion their verdict flew in the 
f the evidence and did a disservice to the community. 


Defense Counsel 


Some witnesses before the War Department Com 
e urged that defense counsel be assigned to an accused 
noment he is charged with an offense, so that he may 
dvised of his rights, particularly with regard to confes 
at the very beginning. In other words, introduce the 
ithpiece” system in the Army. “I won't talk; see my 
nse counsel.” Just how the gentlemen making this 
sal believe that they enhance either justice or disci 
_or how the cause of truth will be advanced by this 
pering and indeed barring of all wholly volunt: iry con 
ns, is not clear. But it is perhaps a sufficient answer 
the Army would not long remain a disciplined organi 
in if it sanctioned this device, which would so greatly 
litate the kind of beating the rap that disfigures the 
nistration of the criminal law in our civil courts. 

The House Committee (Recommendation 13) and 
numerous witnesses before the War Department Commit 
tee join in urging that AW 96 be amended to omit the 
clause, “conduct of a nature to bring discredit on the mili 

rv service. 

‘No proponent of that change has made it clear whether 
in his judgment the quoted words should be stricken be 

1use they do not constitute a military offense, or because 
such conduct should not be a military offense. I wonder, 
therefore, whether the sponsors ot this proposal realize that 
it would place the imprimatur of Congressional approval on 
drunkenness in uniform in public places. Do these gentle 
men really want our soldiers to misbehave in public in our 
own cities, on Our OWN streets, in Our own theaters or bars? 
[heir amendment would without question legalize public 
drunkenness by men in uniform. 

Or is the suggestion motivated by the circumstance that 
some of our glorious troops were tried and convicted under 
the clause now criticized for similar conduct abroad? Per 
haps the folks urging the change really feel that it is the 
God-given constitutional right of every American GI to get 
stinking drunk in public when that public happens to be 
composed of foreigners. It is however an unfortunate fact 
that, in foreign parts, conduct by our troops “of a nature to 
bring discredit on the military service” is conduct of 
ture to bring discredit on the United States. I should not 
have thought it desirable, as an original proposition, to have 
— sloppy, and disorderly soldiers roaming about in 

rtisement of the USA. But I may be wrong—and if I 
mM “if this is the sort of sales campaign that our country 
needs, why, go right ahead and adopt the amendment. 
But, my fine friends, if you then object to similar drunks 
in uniform in your home town, annoying your neighbors 
ind your wives and daughters—remember, 
military offense. You planned it that way. 

The House Committee’s 8th Recommendation is 
thar AW 44. requiring publication in his home newspapers 
of conviction of an officer for cowardice or fraud and 

ng it scandalous for any other officer to associate with 


him, be dropped. 
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A provision not substantially different from AW 44 7 iS 
been in our Articles of War since November 1775. We are 
not bound by that, ot course, and this country Is ¢ rity to 
progress. 

So when some skulker runs away on the field of battle, 
or when some gent is caught with his sticky lingers in the 
till, let us not tell his neighbors; let them believe that the 


\s tor the 


associates, do 


first was a hero and the second an honest man. 
coward’s old comrades, or the thief’s former 
not deprive them of the pleasure of renewing those service 
friendships which mean so much with the passing of the 
years; leave them free to throw their lushest parties when 
either comes to town. 

And just to make the revised policy of our law pe rtectly 
clear, why shouldn’t AW 44 be rewritten to provide that 
every officer dismissed tor cowardice or fraud (a) be pro 
moted one grade in the Officers’ Reserve Corps upon his 
separation from active duty; (b) be given retired pay at 
the rate of two and one-half per cent for each month of 
active duty, which pay shall be free from income tax; Cc) be 
automatically awarded a Commendation Ribbon with three 
oak leal clusters; and d 


cial Roll of “ 


year print on vellum? 


have his name carried on a Spe 
Public 


were 


which the Printer shall each 


\fter all, 
new approach toward fraud and cowardice, why shouldn't 
we go whole hog? 


| I< ne r 


going to take 


SUGGESTION FOR AN “‘APPROVED SOLUTION” 

One need not be able to lay an egg in order to tell a good 
But at probably 
incumbent on me to put forw: ird some “constructive” 


one from a bad one. this juncture it 
pro 
posals of my own. | he following eight point progr am, with 
numerous subhe: idings, is offered, not with any plea ot 


emulating the very learned ok | boy ot whom it was said, 


He knows the law from soup to nuts 
And classifies decisions, 

In twenty heads and fifty groups 
And ninety subdivisions, 


but rather with a view to presenting a practical, workable 
program that will remedy some ol the present System $s 
admitted deficiencies. 

A) Retain the System. 
With a unanimity of opinion that is really remarkable, al 
most all of the critics before the War De partment Commit 
tee have praised the theoretical features of the present court 
martial system before 
That in itself is a high tribute. 
basic soundness of that system. 


Basic Features of t the Present 


to criticize its 
It is 
I entirely agree, 
great and serious mistake to make 


going on opt ration 
a recognition of the 
and I think 
it would be a any radical 
changes in it, 


desirable in 


not because radical change is necessarily un 
itself, but because all of the 
amendments presently prop sed are demonstrably unsound. 


far-reaching 


Education and Training 


(B) Educate the \t the present 
time, the only formal instruction a regular Army oflicer re 
ceives in military law proper is a one-year course at the 
Military Ac: idemy. He never learns a thing about it in for 

mal training elsewhere, and when war comes—well, first 
things come first. Missiles more lethal than The S00k have 
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Army in Time of Peace. 














an understandable precedence, and all concerned are 
squarely confronted with the crowning tragedy of life: there 
are only twenty-four hours in the day. And when folks go 
from major to major general in a year, W hen only a few 
years intervene between the two bars of a captain and the 
three stars of a lieutenant general—well, your commanders 
simply aren't going to be thoroughly educated as to their 
powers. And that’s when the troubles start, and the com- 
plaints begin. We need— 

|) Training in military law in the service schools. In 
the branch schools such training should be on the level of 
the battalion and regimental commander's responsibilities. 
At the Command and General Staff School—and beyond— 
it should emphasize the powers and authorities of officers 
exercising general court-martial jurisdiction. If you set out 
to train an officer how to command a division, you must 
teach him how to exercise his judicial functions as well as 
his tactical ones. 

2) Training in military law at the highest leadership 
levels. Before an officer in the war just past was permitted 
to command a division, he was sent to Leavenworth for an 
intensive refresher course in tactics and techniques, and in 
staff procedures. My proposal would be to have him sit 
down also with an experienced judge advocate for briefing 
on the exercise of GCM jurisdiction, including a review 
of the most common pitfalls and the recurrent messes that 
other folks similarly situated have got themselves into, 
and some words of Dutch uncle advice. Indeed, it would 
not be amiss to schedule, for the theater commander with 
confirming powers, a conference with the Secretary of War 
on the death penalty. And somewhere along the line it 
should be made plain to the new CG that he has a pre- 
sumably able-bodied staff JA to do his law business for 
him, that if the lad now detailed to him is unsatisfactory a 
replacement can be furnished, and that, on the basis of 
long, long experience, it has been pretty well established 
that anyone who acts as his own lawyer has a fool for a 
client. 

Training in military law for the civilian components 
should be lower echelon stuff, for the most part—prepara- 
tion and investigation of charges, what a member of a court 
is supposed to do, the company commander's contacts with 
the law, etc. But the instruction must be of better quality 
than what the ORC got between the wars. 

(4) And what of training in military law in wartime? 
By the time the shooting starts, it is a little late to be 
making up the deficiencies in a man’s early education. But 
there is no reason why, on garrison duty or sweating it out 
on some island, officers can't be put through a course of 
sprouts on the subject. I ran a number of such courses in 
most of my jurisdictions and so did a good many other 
TAs. And there’s nothing about the subject which requires 
that the instruction be dull—unless the instructor himself 
is dull. 

I do not think, however, that it is practicable to increase 
the time allotted to military law at OCS unless it is an ad- 
ministrative school to begin with. As to the latter, I never 
saw any reason why Miami Beach's contributions to the 
AAF should wait until they were majors and lieutenant 
colonels to learn which end of the Manual was the front. 
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(C) Simplify Procedures and Expound Doctrines. 
feature of the court-martial system which was sharp), 1p 
derscored by the war experience was the degree to wh 
rested on tradition, on tacit assumption, and on that or 
evanescent commodity that always disappears durin, 


= * 


expansion, “the customs of the service. 

(1) The Army needs an expanded Manual for warn. 
use, one as detailed as the old 1921 edition Cbut not, ~ ive 
the mark, as verbose). In time of peace it is not neces: ary 


to spell out every detail because most officers and almos, 
all the key enlisted men are trained. In wartime, everyon 
is new, and a book that goes into elaborate detail is practi 
cally a necessity. It is not without significance that th 
most treasured possession of all wartime JAs who 

lucky enough to own it was a copy of the 1921 Manual 

My idea would be to have an expanded Manual ready in 
print, so that upon mobilization a scratch of the President's 
pen could put it into effect. In time of peace it could be 
used for training. It would not differ in substance from 
the condensed book but would treat everything more fully 

(2) The Army needs also a good simple text on military 
justice, written in English and not in law, which wil! ex- 
pound the inarticulate major premises of the system. This 
is where it should be set down in black and white that a 
commander can’t tell a court to convict, that pending cases 
are not to be discussed at mess, that defense counsel is not 
guilty of contempt simply because he puts up a spirited 
defense, and the like. 

Possibly this volume should be Part I of the wartime 
Manual. The main thing is to have it written, available, 
and prescribed by the very highest command. 

(3) The Army needs a omy technical manual for the 
staff judge advocate. TM 27-255, Military Justice Pro- 
cedure, is aimed at the folks in the field; it’s a good job 
though the war was practically over before it was published 
and distributed. But there is still need for a similar text, 
along the lines of the TM on “The Division Adjutant Gen 
eral,” which will spell out the finer points for the lawyer at 
headquarters. 

After all, this staff JA business was a pretty restricted 
occupation in peacetime, when there were only twenty-one 
GCM jurisdictions in the Army. Most of the poop rested in 
memory, and JAs learned it, if at all, the hard way. (1 was 
lucky; I had this ex-JA, an apostate engineer, to give me 
some indispensable steers.) And even after the JAG School 
got to functioning their texts didn’t help much on the tough 
problems. If only my JA-engineer had put his thoughts on 
paper—that would have been the text the Army still needs. 

(4) There should be a determined drive to ‘simplify the 
GCM record with a view to eliminating the unnecessary 
comma-chasing which takes up so much time of all con 
cerned. Most of it is a relic from the days of longhand. 
Moreover all existing military justice forms should be re- 
written with the same thought in mind. And let's get 
squared away on some of the silly stuff that is so time 
consuming. For instance, why does the JAGD still cling 
to the “no abbreviation” rule in military justice matters 
while the AGD abbreviates to the point where a War De- 
partment Special Order can hardly be read without an 
interpreter? Why perpetuate the archaic formalism about 
roman numerals for charges and arabic ones for the spec 
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tions? Why make the company commander insert all 
accused's personal data on the charge sheet when all 
service records are at regimental headquarters? 


Two Safeguards 


Ihere are really but two features which must be re 
ed. First, the testimony for GCM records must con- 
ue to be taken down word for word; that is its great 
‘eguard. Second, the record of trial must still have suf- 
ent data in it to be proof against a tederal habeas corpus. 
; the rest, let's get the simplifiers to work, and let us 
ish to the Old Judge Advocates’ Home that finicky 
tiness which insisted even during the war in spelling out 
utenant Colonel” in inter-ofice memoranda. 
5) There should similarly be a determined effort made 
banish from the JA vocabulary all verbose formalism and 
kind of lawyer's words that—well, that annoy the 
mal soldier. 
“whereas,” “herein,” “whereof,” 
thereof,” “hereinbefore,” not to mention “hereinafter.” 
Never use legal Latin; it’s generally poor English style, for 
me thing, Bie for another most folks don’t underst: ind it. 
d remember the confused procession that came to Corps 
\rea JAs in the summer of 1939 when the QMG emitted 
some poop which talked about nunc pro tunc. 


Never use words like 


Eliminate from circulation all forms for the review or 
advice of the staff JA which use stereotyped and long 
winded paragraphs. The Old Man wants, and should get, 
facts, not drool. 

Insist that staff JAs and Boards of Review write reviews 
that read like good appellate court opinions (plus, of course, 
page references to the record). Eliminate the sort of legal 
screed which lists each witness in turn and says, “Pvt. 
Murgatroyd testified that on or about ——; that he did —; 
that he said —~— or words to that effect; and that ——; 
that ——; that ——; and that ——.” And so forth until every- 
body screams. 

Tell the story. Buttress it with record references, and 
the JAGD will begin to stand higher in the Army's esteem 
than it does at present. 

6) The Army, indeed the country, needs a new and 
scholarly text on military law, along the lines of Winthrop’s 
Military Law and Precedents. That monumental work is 
now just exactly 50 years old. The Articles of War have 
been twice amended since W inthrop wrote, and another 
revision seems imminent. Surely some one ought to be 
able to compile an up-to-date textbook on an equally schol- 
arly plane. 

D) Strengthen the personnel of the JAGD and estab- 
lish a JAGD School. All are agreed that no system of ad- 
ministering justice will work satisfactorily without trained 
personnel. Anyone who has examined at all deeply the ad- 
ministration of military justice is aware that a really good 
judge advocate must “combine the lawyer's reason and the 
soldier's faith,” and must reconcile and coordinate the dif- 
fer ing outlooks of two strong-willed professions. This coun- 
try has had some outstanding military lawyers; consider, to 
name only those now dead, men like Holt, Winthrop, 
ia Crowder, and Wigmore. What can we do to per- 


petuate that breed? 
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(1) The Regular JAGD must be made more attractive. 
After all, the entire system takes the shape of the mold 
prepared by those who work at it on a full-time basis; a JA 
Regular should be a first-rater. But how procure first-rate 
men with the offer of a second-rate career? The Army is no 
place to make money, true. It shouldn't be. But if - 
Army really wants the first-rate lawyers it so badly needs, i 
must either offer them the equivalent of what such a |. wyer 
would get in comparable government service, or at the very 
least what other profession: il men get in the Army. As of 
now, the Army's horse doctors do better on promotion and 
pay than the Army’ s lawyers. 

2) The JA Reserves should be more caretully selected 
and more rigorously eliminated. From 1920 until 1940, the 
basis for obtaining a commission in the JAG-Reserve was 
to find a corps area that had vacancies in the procurement 
objective. That obstacle hurdled, it wasn’t difhcult to get 
in. But if you were a real hot-shot in a corps area that was 
full up, very sorry but there's no room. 

My idea would be to select reserve JAs on the invitational 
basis without regard to procurement objectives. Come a 
war, they'll all be needed anyhow, and more. With the 
flower of the American bar to pick from the Army can 
easily get the best—if it wants them. 

And once in, the lads should be rigorously trained, given 
field experience if they're the division JA type, or called 
up for a tour in the JAGO if they're better at research, so 
that if anything does pop they'll know their jobs. If, on the 
other hand, they don’t keep up with their lessons, or lose 
that waistline Battle of the Bulge—then into the Nets 
Reserve with a rousing vote of thanks so they won't 
clutter up other people’s promotion. 

In other words, take 1920-1940 as a model 
the opposite. 


and do just 


School for JAGD 


) There should be a permanent JAG School. No, the 
JAGD isn’t too small; the CWS had maybe ten officers 
more, and it had a school. With the larger Army, there 
will be many, many more JAs in the future than there 
were CWS officers in 1939. 

Such a JAG School would not need an elaborate over 
head. It could function in a few rooms in The Pentagon, 
where there would be access to libraries and files and old 
GCM records. It would not need to run classes the year 
round. But it could conduct, in addition to the technical 
courses, the command lectures for officers assuming ia 
jurisdictions, it could prepare texts and manuals, and i 
could conduct continuing studies looking to simplification 
and improvement. 

But—it must be composed primarily of practical, hard 
headed people with field experience. The real tragedy of 
the wartime JAG School—an admirably conceived institu 
tion—was that not a single member of its faculty had ever 
functioned on his own as the boss staff JA in a field com 
mand (corps area headquarters included). 

(E) Improve the ga gweg of the JAGD into the 
military organization. Far from making the JAGD inde 
pendent of command, I would fit the system of military 
justice even more closely into the military organization. 

(1) Every record of trial by court-martial which requires 
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the attention of the Secretary of War and of the President, 
and which involves a question of discipline, should be seen 
by the Chief of Staff of the Army or by the Deputy Chief 
of Staff. (Excluding, of course, murder cases where the 
only problem was one of commutation—which, of course, 
cannot be tried by court-martial in the continental U. S. in 
time of peace. 

Che Deputy is too busy? Well, if the Secretary of War 
and the President of the United States aren’t too busy, I 
guess the Deputy can see it, too. And if the casé turns on 
discipline he should see it, and comment. When General 
Pershing ran the AEF he always set aside Saturday after- 
noon to go over court-martial records with his JA. But—let’s 
not go below the Deputy Chief of Staff, please. Not G-1 
not the Director of Administration, and not the Assistant 
or the Executive to the Deputy. It’s a recommendation on a 
command matter, and the President or the Secretary is en- 
titled to have it made by some one right at the top. 

2) The Judge Advocate General should be a member 

of the War Department Special Staff, on a parity with The 
Inspector General. He is the Army’s legal adviser, and he 
should not be under anyone else. I am convinced that it 
was a great mistake to have the JAG under the CG, Army 
Service Forces, in the 1942-46 setup, particularly in the 
early days when he was also layered under the Director of 
\dministration. It may have added an ancient and famous 
province to the ASF empire but it didn’t improve or facili- 
tate the administration of military justice—and it didn’t 
make it easier for the General Staff to get legal opinions 
when it wanted them. 
3) The Army Regulations should provide in clear and 
unequivocal terms that the JA in any command has direct 
access to the CG on matters relating to military justice— 
through the chief of staff, yes, but not simply up to the 
chief of staff. 

This was a very tender subject for many JAs, but I make 
the point for the benefit of the CGs. They will never get 
the maximum benefit of their JA’s legal advice if that advice 
reaches them only through non-conductors, viz., a G-1 or 
a director of administration or a chief of staff or any two of 
them, who are not lawyers, who do not generally appreciate 
the problems involved, and to whom the Old Man cannot 
delegate his military justice responsibilities. After all, only 
the CG himself, in person, can sign the action. 

4) Somewhere along the line, that Leavenworth text 
on the duties of a G-1, which says in almost so many words 
that G-1 tells the IG and the JA where to head in, should 
be publicly burned. The gents who wrote it should simul- 
taneously be demoted about three grades. And then the 
G-1 book should be rewritten, by some reformed sinner 
thoroughly disabused of the notion that a staff section is an 
operating agency or that it commands anyone other than its 
own paper shufflers. 


Permanent Courts 


CF) Establish permanent courts for units in combat. The 
detail system of constituting general courts-martial broke 
down entirely when a unit with GCM jurisdiction was 
engaged in combat. The testimony of practically every di- 
vision G-] and JA is in accord, and I know that in my own 
experience I never heard so many threats of trial and saw 
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as few trials as on Okinawa in April, May, and Jur 4; 
1945. 

Therefore I suggest that every division and corps , ng 
into combat have attached to it ‘enough additional pe oy 
nel to constitute a permanent GCM, plus TJA and de}. s¢ 
counsel. In this way, and I believe only in this way. . \j| 
it be possible to try serious offenses on the spot, while ‘he 
witnesses are still available, and when punishment wi | 
an effective deterrent. 


This is not just a theoretical suggestion; the Confed: :at¢ 
Army switched to the permanent court plan after the t:.di 
tional detail system bogged down. (The details wi! : 
found in Justice in Grey by Colonel Robinson, at pp. 
378.) And we had virtually permanent courts in ie in 
trict of Paris in this war, so its CG told me. 

The thing can be done now, by regulation and through 
changes in the T/O, though to get down to a three-man 
GCM, such as the Confederates had, would of course % 
quire legislation. They had one for every corps, we wo uld 
need one for every division, both being units that ran to 
about 15,000 men. 

The important aspect of this plan, however, is to pick the 
right people. There should be a first-rate law member, and 
the others must be combat soldiers, else the thing wil] not 
work. How get a sensible result in a case involving mis 
behavior before the enemy from a court which includes 
broken-down lawyers who have never before heard a shot 
fired in anger? The best material would be wounded -ofh 
cers, sufficiently recovered to sit on a court though unfit 
for anything more strenuous. (This was the plan used in 
the District of Paris.) The kind of people to be avoided at 
all hazards are the shaky oldsters who insist they are just 
as good as they ever were, and who promptly wind up in 
the pest- -house, either with ulcers or a heart condition. 
(The hospitals in the South Pacific used to be full of poor 
Old Joes like that, whose bodies were simply not up to 
their enthusiasm. ) 

The objection that there isn’t room in combat for court 
personnel just isn’t so. You can always squeeze in a few 
more on the transport, and there are all sorts of reasons why 
a court should be ready to function by D plus 2 or 3. 
(Good Lord! I made the invasion of Okinawa on L day 
(L in the Pacific equals D in the ETO], my Old Man found 
room for me, and all I was equipped to contribute was to 
tell him it was legal to shoot back when fired on.) They 
can find room for a court, never fear. 


More Legal Officers 


(G) Provide for more legal officers in T /Os. In Part One 
I indicated why it seemed to me undesirable to write into the 
law mandatory provisions requiring TJAs, defense counsel, 
and law members to be members of the JAGD or members 
of the bar. But mobilization plans and T/Os should pro 
vide for additional legal officers, substantially as follows: 

(1) At some point a new command will require an off 
cer to devote a major portion of his time to handling claims. 
A lieutenant or captain with legal training should then be 
provided who can double in brass as a TJA. The larger 
the command, the sooner this particular legal officer should 


be made available. 


(2) Similarly, the court-martial rate will reach a point 
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en the command needs a semi-permanent law member. 

he can handle other matters or has a part-time specialty 

his own, so much the better. With a larger command 
court-martial rate can be estimated at the outset. And 
more temptations that the destination of the troops will 

e, the higher the number of trials. It may not be a popu- 
thing to say in public, but soldiers, hard liquor, and pay 

just don’t mix. 

3) In really sizable outfits, the JA sections should be 
\ipped with prosecution, defense, and court reporter sec- 
ns. so that the law business of the command can be expe- 

‘ously handled. (Prosecution and defense personnel 

ould normally be rotated for best results.) 

4) Just what the strength coefficient must be to bring 
ch of these stages into play is something that must be 

vorked out. A sound conclusion will require considerable 
rudy and cannot be arrived at otherwise. Here | simply 
vant to point out that the normal detail system, doing the 
best one could with what one had, and using the available 
talent on the familiar in-addition-to-his-other-duties basis, 
did not work. Indeed, it so completely failed to work that it 
brought on all the present screaming. If I were the JA mem- 
ber of the board that tackled this particular headache, I 
would cheerfully agree that we can’t clutter up the Army 
with idle lawyers sitting around eating their heads off at 
public expense. But | would certainly rub the noses of my 
G-1 and G-3 colleagues into the sorry recitals of how mili- 
tary justice got messed up for want of sufficient trained 
personnel. Changes in the Manual 

H.) Make the following changes in the Articles of War 
and in the Manual. This is the catchall for all the remain- 
ing suggestions. 

(1) Amend AW 92 in two respects: Divide murder into 
first and second degrees, as it now is in the Federal Criminal 
Code. And reduce the present mandatory penalties, which 
are too high. 

I do not share the view that rape is at all times, at all 
places, and in all circumstances an offense so heinous that 
life imprisonment is the lowest punishment that a court- 
martial may adjudge. I would have rape punished with 
“death or imprisonment for life or for any term of years 
not less than ten”; first degree murder with death or life 
imprisonment as at present; and second degree murder with 
any term of years not less than ten. 

2) Amend AW 95 to read, “shall be dismissed the 
service and suffer such other punishment as a court-martial 
may direct,” thus ending the rule that dismissal is the sole 
punishment. As AW 95 now stands it results in frequent 
miscarriages of justice. When, for instance, bootlegging to 
enlisted men at a profit is laid under AW 95, a court should 
be able to adjudge confinement without cutting the offense 
down to AW 96. It cannot do that now. 

3) Amend AW 85 to eliminate the mandatory require 
ment that officers found drunk on duty in time of war must 
be dismissed, and provide also for a lesser included offense, 
to cover the situation when the accused’s friends all insist 
that he wasn’t drunk, for they very plainly saw his hand 
move while he was lying under the table. In its present 
form, AW 85 is self-defeating. 

4) Amend AW 12 to give a GCM power to dismiss an 
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officer from his temporary rank. This would be a salutary 
feature, and a most appropriate punishment in many 
cases. On the whole I think that even under the present 
book it would involve less paper work than a reclassification 
proceeding. 

(5) Amend AW 104 to give an officer of the grade of 
major general or better power to impose the same forleitures 
on field grade ofhicers as a BG or higher can now impose on 
company grade officers. And amend it further so as to cover 
warrant oflicers, members of the ANC who are not com 
missioned officers, and similar people. Both amendments are 
badly needed. 

(6) Amend AW 110 so that the Articles of War need 

only be posted and not read. After all men can read by 
themselves. For the rest, the usual reading of the AW s, 
normally delegated to lieutenants recognized to be below 
par, is pretty ghastly—and the reading of AW 94 will bend, 
if it does not break, the stoutest back. 
(7) Amend AW 70 so as to permit waiving the investi 
gation if a case has already been tully investigated by an IG 
or a provost marshal. It cannot now be waived in those 
circumstances, which of course makes the second (AW 70) 
investigation pretty much of a solemn farce. I disagree en 
tirely with the House Committee’s 10th Recommendation 
that the AW 70 investigation be made jurisdictional. That 
would simply make it easier for plainly guilty people to get 
out on habeas corpus if they could prove a slip-up. 

(8) Integrate the confirming powers under AW 48 with 
the Board of Review procedure under AW 50, so as to 
eliminate the present silly system whereby the theater com 
mander must confirm before he knows whether the record 
is legally sufficient. 

(9) Amend AW 48 so that the confirming power can be 
more widely delegated, either to the Secretary of War or to 
field commanders additional to the present categories. If the 
President wants to bother with run of the mill cases he can 
still do so, but he should be free to narrow the categories of 
those he is required to see. 

(10) Amend AW 86 so as to end the vacillation back and 
forth as to whether posting was an element of the offense 
and as to what posting was. Amend also so that loitering be 
comes a lesser included offense within sleeping. 

(11) Amend AW 12 so that the GCM authority can 
ratify a trial by SCM for a capital offense—usually a charge 
under AW 86—instead of, as at present, holding the pro 
ceedings void and ordering a retrial by another SCM. 

(12) Change the Manual so that a dishonorable dis 
charge will not be mandatory in time of war unless the 
sentence is five years or more. After all, the DD isn’t going 
to be executed in wartime for any term less than that. Every 
body knows it, and all it does is to add a mass of ritualistic 
paper work. And when the court now leaves off a DD, the 
confinement can’t exceed six months, so that a miscarriage 
of justice frequently results. 

(13) Change the Manual to permit officers to be tried by 
special court-martial. (AW 13 is broad enough now.) This 
would make it much easier to deal with offenses which are 
beyond AW 104 (even under the amendment suggested 
above) and yet do not warrant dismissal. 

(14) I would not object to a “bad conduct discharge,” 
similar to what the Navy hands out, as a substitute for the 
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otherwise inevitable yellow tickets—in peacetime. The idea 
may well be worth a trial. But while the war is on, when the 
interest is in conserving manpower, I think a lad should 
get a DD if he is so worthless that the Army has to convict 
him of crime in order to throw him out. 


By Way of Windup 


The conclusion that the Army had a good court-martial 
system but that it wasn't always too well sduiaisteced—~ and 
some will want to take out the ‘ ‘always’ —may be accepted 
as probably accurate. But to concentrate on the administra- 
tive failure in military justice without examining the opera- 
tion of other administrative procedures in the Army is to 
distort the picture. 

Military justice was not the only administrative aspect 

of Army activity. There were many others—personnel, 
records, correspondence, supply, medical care. All of them 
had good systems. All of these systems were developed over 
many years by many first-rate minds. And yet, as to all of 
them, performance fell considerably below the efhiciency 
that had been hoped for and that would have been reached 
if the several systems h: id been followed. To single out the 
indifferent administration of military justice and to ignore 
similar failures elsewhere is not only unfair but funda 
mentally inaccurate. 

I can already hear my civilian friends saying “typical 
Army snafu,” but I do not need to point to a number of 
outstanding examples of civilian snafu, nor yet to remind 
the lads that after all this Army of ours won a war, a very 
tough war, a war so tough that the isolationists of 1941] 
said we had better stay out lest we get licked. No, the real 
answer is neither Army snafu nor civilian snafu. The 
common denominator of each is that there are never enough 
really able people to go around. And, as one exceedingly dis 
tinguished and wise man has pointed out, “If we focus at- 
tention on the human origin of all government, we shall 
have a more scientific temper for dealing with its frailities.” 


* * * * * 


Newton D. Baker, one of our really great Secretaries of 
War, once warned of the menace of the “enthusiastic spe- 
cialist.” 

Conscious of that warning, I incline to discount in ad- 
vance any over simplified panacea. I suspect that the War 
De ‘partment Committee on Military Justice, a committee 
nominated by the American Bar Association and composed 
of eminent lawye ‘rs and judges of whom but two have had 
any military experience—I suspect that this Committee will 
conclude that the Army should have more and _ better 
lawyers, and will recommend steps looking to that end so 
that the Army will recognize law as a profession on a par 
with veterinary medicine. I fear—I hope I am wrong in this 
—I fear that the Committee will bring in proposals drawn 
from civil practice, laying down ironclad rules, and gen 
erally hampering the conduct of military operations. 

Such an outcome would go far toward substantiating the 
miltary man’s instinctive distrust of lawyers as impractical 
theorists, wedded to their own little system of arbitrary fiats, 
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unnecessarily contentious, long-winded, and embracin, 
doctrine that no system of punitive law conforms to p 
standards unless the criminal has a good sporting chan: 9 
evading punishment. Such an outcome would emph. «i 
the observation of General Sherman—that every trad 
of civilian lawyers is antagonistic to the vital principle 
“an army is a collection of armed men obliged to obey one 
man,” and would underscore his w arning that ‘ ‘military © sen 
must meet them’”—the civilian lawyers—“on the thres!.old 
of discussion, else armies will become demoralized by cp 
grafting on our code their deductions from civil prac 

I hope, therefore, that this Committee will be wis 
enough to make recommendations which will recognize ‘{ 
unique nature of the military community with which {\\e 
are dealing, which will not enmesh the service in a seam |ess 
web of formalistic ritual and technicality, and which \i| 
correct existing defects without endangering the mission 
of the Army. Anything else will be a cure that is a wors 
mischief than the existing condition. Anything else would, 
at best, document Secretary Baker’s remarks about the en 
thusiastic specialists, and would, at worst, be an unfortunate 
yielding to popular clamor. 


* * * * * 


For we should not forget that much of the present criti 
cism is in essence a reaction to wartime restraints. Every 
civilian who was in uniform, for two or three or four or 
many of them—for five years, wants to be restored to his in 
dividual freedom. He wants, indeed he needs, once more to 
indulge in profane disagreement with persons of highe: 
station without incurring condign punishment. (I know: 
and in my present shop, I am able, on occasion, to strik: 
just such a blow for freedom.) 

But—and this is vital—we must not permit our normal 
desire for freedom and for self-expression to blind us to the 
stark, inescapable fact that an army cannot operate on an) 
such principle of individualism. An army needs restraints 
if it is to perform its fFunction—which is not just to fight wars 
but to win them. For if it ever loses a war—well, then there 
is no more freedom. 


Aurnor’s Nore—The foregoing was written in October 
1946 and the War Department Committee's recommenda- 
tions appeared after this installment had gone to press. 
That Committee noted specifically “the lack of testimony as 
to the conviction and punishment of innocent men.” It 
praised the system in its theoretical aspects. And no right 
thinking soldier or commander can possibly criticize either 
the Committee's approach or the tone of the Commitiee 
report. Many of its recommendations are excellent. But at 
the same time many of them reflect an utter lack of ap- 
preciation of military needs and organization, and a com- 
plete misapprehension of soldier psychology, and prescribe 
what is pretty much a carbon copy of the kind of civilian 
judicial organization with which alone most of the Com 
mittee’s members were familiar.—F.B.W. 
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The teaching of military history in our schools and colleges is too slow 
a method of educating the people to the need for a strong defense 
establishment, the professor argued. What is needed is a scholarly book, 
spiced up like Forever Amber. But where, asked the Army officer, would 
you find American generals who had private lives like Charles the II's? 


\s FAR AS I AM AWARE, 
sity offers a course in 


NO CIVILIAN COLLEGE OR UNI 
American Military History. Re 
ntly, when I suggested to an educator acquaintance that 
elective course on the subject would be a desirable addi 
: to the postwar curriculum, even the highball he was 
nking did not warm him to enthusiasm. 

“It may be all right for service schools,” he said, “but 
except to professional soldiers and a few other specialists, 
military history has a very limited appeal. How many 
undergraduates would care to spend a semester grubbing 
n the logistics of Shafter’s Cuban campaign or in the tac 
tics of Bull Run? 
is a snap course.” 


That sort of thing wouldn’t even draw 


| pointed out that | had in mind something more than 
the analysis of a collector's lot of old battles. The pro 
jected course would cover the general history of our mili 
tary and naval establishments from their beginnings to the 
resent, without bogging the student in irrelevant details; 
would explain how our strategy and tactics were vitally 
affected in every war by our previous peacetime prepara 
tion, or lack of preparation, and would provide compara 

e figures to show the money spent on military prepara 
tions in each period of peace, contrasted to the costs of the 
wars that followed, plus the expenditures afterward for 
veterans’ disabilities and benefits. Certain individual bat 
tles and campaigns would, of course, be treated in some 
detail as illustrative examples. The First Battle of Bull 
Run might be one of those chosen, as a pertinent example 
of how the nation might have saved 300,000 lives and huge 
financial expenditures, by spending a few more million 
dollars on its regular army in the decade before 1861. 

\t Bull Run, I added, two batteries of Regular Army artil 
lery in support of the Union volunteers had almost turned 
the scale; 10,000 Regulars on the field could have won the 
battle, the campaign, and the whole war in a single day's 
hghting; this without the slightest disparagement of South 
ern leadership, valor, and patriotism. In fact, had the 
United States possessed an army and navy consistent in 

with its population and national wealth, secession 
would probably have never gone beyond the talking stage. 

Immediately I saw that the historical example had heen 

hosen; the term “Bull Run” instead of “Manassas” had 

‘ed me. For all his expressed opinion on the doubtful 

ie of military history for college students, the professor 
studied the strategy and tactics of The War Between 
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lhe States to good purpose, and his point ot view was 


definitely Confederate. It took us some time, and a second 
highball, to get back on the track. 

“This course of yours”—the professor finally broke away 
from Lee and Jackson “would strike most educators as the 
old preparedness wolf dressed in a new sheepskin. Frankly, 
isn’t the idea to feed today’s student clever propaganda, 

hich swallowed and digested, makes him as tomorrow's 
influe ntial citizen, 


a booster for larger military appropria 


tions? Propaganda has its place, but not in the college 
classroom.’ 

“A classroom is the place,” I answered, “to learn whether 
[The military leaders of the nation, 
who are immediately résponsib sle for its safety, recommend 
a certain kind of defense establishment, 


money to set it up and keep it going. 


ideas are true or false. 


and ask for enough 
Just as it has hap 
pened many times before when appropriations were re 
quested in time of peace, there is strong opposition the 
outcry that the generals and admirals want too much, that 
we cannot afford to spend what they ask for national de 
fense, that we don’t need to spend it. The college student 
if he were familiar with our mili 
tary history, would know whether military men have been 
right or have been wrong be fore, Ww hen they asked lor more 
money and better armament. 


in fact, every taxpayer 


If history proves the military 
leaders were right in the past, and their opponents wrong, 
that should be decisive in determining to whom we should 
listen now on the question of n tional defense.” 

The professor took another sip from his glass. 

“Many critics,” he said, “would tell you the facts of mili 
tary history cut two ways, and prove also that professional 
officers are not alw ays infallible in their predictions. Emi 
nent soldiers, for ex: ample, were dead wrong in evaluating 
future possibilities of such weapons as the repeating rifle, 
the machine gun, the tank, and the airplane. More re 
cently there were some bad professional guesses on the 
potentialities, among others, of parachute troops, rockets, 
and_ carrier-based Admittedly, in the United 
States, the generals and admirals have always asked for 
more in time of peace than they ever received. But, your 
critic will say, had they been given the solc liers, the ships, 
the wei ap ms, and the money the V Wi inted, wouk | the coun 
try h: ive actually been any better prepared for the next 
It’s a popul: wr quip that milit: iry men always prepare 
for the last war, not for the next.’ 


aviation. 


crisis? 
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A small piece of ice, temporarily lodged in my gullet, 
delayed a reply for a moment. 

“Military history’—I finally gulped down the ice— 
‘doesn’t gloss over mistakes, whether made by soldiers or 
by civilians. Army and Navy officers, like the men in other 
professions or in business, can miss the boat with some of 
their predictions. But military bad guesses have been in 
the minority, and have concerned some particular weapon 
or technique. The critics of preparedness, on the other 
hand, have hitherto always guessed wrong on fundamentals. 
You might sum up the difference by saying that the mili- 
tary professional in 1910 thought that two machine guns 
per thousand rifles was the right proportion for infantry 
weapons, while his critic of the same era believed that 
y. The in- 
tellectual descendants of the 1910 critic argue the atomic 
bomb has changed warfare so radically that money spent 
on what they term pre-Hiroshima armament is wasted, 
and yet they are cold to military appropriations which would 
prepare us for the new kind of war. 

“Furthermore, so many self-styled experts do not seem to 
realize that preparations in time of peace for a possible 
future war are governed largely by the weapons and equip 
ment that are available. If arms and matériel become obso- 
lete, and there is no money to buy new and better equip 
ment, you have to do the best you can with the old.” 

“If we admit for the sake of < irgument’—the professor 
“that know ledge of military history 
would be a help to the American citizen in estimating the 
situation in regard to a practical military establishment for 
the United States, there are still objections to teaching the 
subje ct in colle ‘ge. 

“First of all, there is the question of teachers. I don’t 
think educational authorities, or the general public either, 
would be at all in favor of instruction in history by Army or 
Navy ofhcers, even if they came from the staff of the mili- 
tary department at institutions which have ROTC units. 
It would smack too much of propaganda, of War Depart- 
ment interference with education. Yet a teacher without 
military background wouldn't suit your purpose either. He 
might have no personal interest in the subject, or else teach 
with as much bias in one way as the army ofhcer might in 
the op posite direction.” 

“Teaching military history even with bias would at least 
set students thinking on the subject,” was my response. 
“However, I don't believe getting the teachers is a difficult 
problem. In the history departments of a number of uni- 
versities there must be faculty members with military ex- 
perience: men who have recently helped to make history. 
[hey have military background, the ability to teach, a 
knowledge of and yet they are not professional 


neither machine guns nor rifles were necessary. 


veered on anew tack 


history, 
soldiers.” 
“And what about texts?” 

‘The course would be partly lectures, partly conferences, 
with a fair amount of required outside reading. A student 
text would not be necessary at first. If such courses became 
popul: ir, adequate texts would follow automatically.” 

“I have a number of faculty colleagues,” the professor 
mused, “who believe the time has come to educate men for 
yeace. | can imagine their reaction to a course in military 
1istory which taught that war is practically inevitable.” 
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“They lived through the 1920's and 30’s,” I reto. 4 
“They saw the League of Nations’ experiment, and 
whittling down of military appropriations in the Un ‘ed 
States. They witnessed the working out of the po; 
American theory that if we did not think war or plan ‘or 
war, the rest of the world would be shamed by our exam p|c 
into the way of everlasting peace. Your colleagues 
realize how the theory worked with Hitler, Mussolini. d 
the men who ruled Japan. History is full of conquer; 
and predatory governments. It would be a miracle if ‘hy 
last of them had disappeared forever in 1945. 

“Lack of armament, lack of preparation has never \ 
kept the United States out of war. Adequate preparation 
for a possible future war is no more than national insi 
ance. Your colleagues insure their houses and carry liability 
insurance on their cars, not because they believe ‘that { 
and accidents are inevitably coming to them in the futur 
but because experience in modern living—the lesson of 
history, you may call it—has taught them “that a man « in 
take severe loss from fire and accident if he isn’t insured.” 

The professor dropped a few more ashes on the rug. 

“Your analogy does not apply too well to my colleagues, 
he said. “Some of them do not even have houses to insure. 
and the way several others drive their cars, future accidents 
are not merely problematical; they are virtually inevitable. 

“However, this is my serious opinion on your suggested 
military history course. Taught by a good man, who knew 
the subject and could put it across, it would attract students, 
most of whom would be more intelligent citizens after 
taking it. But to set up the course—in my own university at 
least—there would be faculty opposition and initial student 
inertia to overcome. 

“If a majority of the colleges and universities in th 
country adopted such a course, in a matter of say ten years, 
there might be a noticeable impact upon public opinion 
In two generations of teaching, you might succeed in selling 
a reasonable version of preparedness to the American 
people. But by that time the speeding stream of history 
could wash away our civilization in the torrent of the most 
terrible war in human annals. On the other hand, man 
kind may really have learned its lesson, and perhaps through 
the new United Nations’ organization, we can permanently 
outlaw war. In that case, military history would become as 
important to the average student as the history of the Egyp 
tian dynasties or the Assyrian Empire.” 

The professor went on. 

“If you wish to teach military history in a hurry to a 
great many people, the university classroom approach i is too 
slow a method. A book would be better: a broad treatment. 
as you suggested for the history course, with facts and 
figures, and colorful illustrative ‘examples to enliven the 
statistics. 

“It may be the highballs,” he added, “but it occurs to me 
that such a work, if scholarly and well-written, would be a 
best seller, especially if the author were to spice it up a 
in the manner of The Memoirs of Hecate County, Forev: 
Amber, and books of that kind.” 

“You certainly have thrown together a wonderful for 
mula,” I answered, “Upton’s Policy and Forever Amber 
combined. But where would you find American gener:!s 


who had private lives like Charles the II’s>” 
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The Service Company in 
Combat 


By Captain W. F. Johnston 


| o FIGHT EFFECTIVELY, AN ARMY MUST BE FED, CLOTHED 
plied with ammunition and weapons, and moved from 
to place. Within the infantry regiment, these func 
1s are primarily the responsibility of the Service Com 
y. of whose réle in combat little has been written. I was 
rvice company commander for eight months in the 
d Army, fighting through France, Ger 
Austria and Crechoslov akia. 


. uxembourg, 


%: a coal service company is a well trained and disciplined 
up of specialists. Some, maybe too many, regimental 


k mmanders permitted their service companies to become 


‘ collecting centers for eight-balls. They soon discovered that 
t is too late to begin to train a specialist on the battlefield. 
\len in a service company must not only be capable, but 
dependable. Every man must know his job and do it, often 
= ut supervision. 

o better understand the position of the service company 
iM ‘ in an infantry regiment, let us look at those parts of the 





mpany that directly influence the entire regiment. The 
following bre akdown is based on the Tables of Organi 
™ zation oad Equipment 7-13, February 26, 1944, under 


which we worked in the Third Army, plus certain non-T /O 
additions that we found necessary. 
|) Regimental Supply 
a) Battalion Supply Sections 
b) Rations Section 
c) Receiving and Distribution Section 
d) Ordnance and Munitions Section 


~ 


2) Transportation Platoon 
Regimental Maintenance Section 
b) Battalion and Special Units Transportation 
Sections 
3) Staff Sections 
a) S-1 and S-3 
(b) Personnel Section 
‘c) Mail Section 
4) Information and Education Section, Special Service 
and Personal Effects Sections 


Jt 


Graves Registration 


Infantry Battalion Supply 


Each battalion supply section consisted of « 1 battalion 
supply officer (first lieutenant), a battalion baile sergeant 
tall sergeant), and a truckmaster ( ‘corporal ). In adc lition, 

were seven 2%-ton trucks, with their drivers. The 
battalion S-4 was directly responsible to his battalion com 
mander and indirectly to the regimental S-4. 


remost among the supply yer service problems en 


countered in combat were those of food, ammunition, 
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weapon and vehicle maintenance, bedding, and the co 
ordination of transportation. 

Many factors intluenced the teeding problem. Whether: 
we were attacking or detending, the type ot resistance en 
countered, distance to be covered, the terrain, condition ol 
roads, and amount ol transportation available—all of these 
helped to determine the type of ration we could furnish the 
troops and the disposition ol the kitche ns. 

Kitchens were disposed of in one of two ways either 
under regimental control of the service company com 
When under battalion 


control, the kitchens operated either under the individual 


mander or under battalion control. 


company commander or in the battalion supply point under 
the battalion supply officer. Usually the companies had 
control ol their kitche ns only during rest pe riods. 

In de tensive situations the kitche ns were best oper ited in 
the battalion supply point. Using this method the prepared 
food did not have to be hauled so tat and could be served 
and much hotter. When cooks and kitchen 
helpers were not preparing food, they dried blankets or went 
on salvage details. 


more often 


When hot food could not be taken to the men, one or two 
cooks would operate in a re a ! dugout or in a cellar 
close to the tront lines, using 1 fire unit to prepare hot 
drinks. In defensive positions, ‘this plan had the added 
advantage ol their foxholes and 
hot drink, sometimes hot 


food, and a warm place to change their socks and massage 


getting the men out of 


giving them a chance to get 
their feet. But in the attack, of course, this was not practical. 

Serving hot food always posed a mess-kit problem. When 
men carried their mess-kits, they either lost them or threw 
them away. So kitchen workers collected all mess kits, cz 
cept the spoon, and carried them in bags on the kitchen 
truck. Whenever hot food was served, 
ward with 


mess-kits went for 
Then kitchen personnel collected the used 
mess-kits and washed them for the next meal. 

In fast moving situations, it was usually impossible to 
feed hot meals; under these circumstances the kitchens re 
verted to regimental contro] under the company 
commander, who supervised the movement of the kitchens 
from one location to another and kept kitchen personnel 
busy. Whenever possible, 


Service 


food was cooked and sent for 


ward. 

Attacking riflemen don’t like to carry blankets or shelter 
halves, and either lose them or throw the m away. Chis 
creates a serious supply problem, which our companies 


solved by one of two methods. Some companies preferred 
to tie the blankets in bundles of ten and the shelter-halves 
in bundles of five. Other companies made individual rolls 
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of two or three blankets wrapped in a shelter-half and tied 
with a tent rope. Both methods were used successfully. 

[his is the way they worked: In the morning, the men 
would bring their bedding to the company supply point. 
[he supply sergeant would collect the bedding and take it 
to an advance battalion supply point, where it was placed 
upon a 242-ton truck reserved for this purpose. When all 
bedding had been collected, the truck returned to the rear 
battalion supply point. The kitchen crew then took over, 
shook out the blankets and sorted them and the shelter 
halves into bundles or rolls. Wet blankets were dried. At 
dusk, the bedding truck would go to a designated advance 
distribution point, the company supply sergeant would pick 
up the blankets or rolls and distribute thems to the front-line 
men. 

Although sleeping bags were available, the men who slept 
in foxholes preferred blankets. Disadvantages of the sleep 
ing bag were: (1) the GI sleeping bag alone was not warm 
enough during German or | uxembourg winters; (2) the 
sleeping bag was not practical unless the “~ idual could 
remove his shoes before crawling into it; (3) the bag was 
too hard to get out of in an emergency, of which there were 
more than a few. 

We handled ammunition pretty much in the prescribed 
manner, but kept it as mobile as possible. Each battalion at 
all times had at least one service company 2%-ton truck, two 
if possible, for hauling ammunition. The ammunition was 
always loaded vertic: lly, so that any type was avi ailable im 
mediately without unloading the entire truck. 


Regimental Rations Section 


The regimental rations section operated under a staff 
sergeant, assisted by one or two men who, when not oc- 
cupied, assisted the receiving and distribution department. 
In fast-moving situations, rations were separated from the 
Class Il and IV supplies. We kept strict records to insure 
that everyone had enough to eat and to prevent waste. Bat 
talion S-4’s were required to submit a request for the amount 
and kind of rations desired for the next day at the time 
they picked up rations for the current day. Every endeavor 
was made to anticipate correctly the type of ration which 
could be used, since two days were usually required to ac 
complish the change from one type to another. 


Let us trace a ration from the quartermaster to the rifle- 
man-consumer. The ration section picked up rations from 
the division quartermaster and brought them to the service 
company area, where they were broken down according to 
organizational strength. B type rations were broken down 
either by companies or by battalions. A list of the types of 
food and the breakdown per one hundred men was pre- 
pared by the section and given to the battalion supply ser- 
geant or to whatever person came for the rations. If B rations 
were being used, they then were broken down according to 
company stre ngth and given to the kitchens for preparation. 
The prepared food, or emergency rations as the case might 
be, was ti ike n to the advance supply DP. At this point, each 
company’s allotments were turned over to the supply ser- 
geant or some other company representative and taken up 
to the riflemen. The rations either were carried forward 
from the company supply point or carrying parties from 
each platoon came back for its rations. 
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In dangerous, exposed situations, men would not 
their foxholes for a hot meal. Instead, they pre! 
emergency rations which could be obtained durin 
rs Ihe foxhole soldier preferred the K ration ov 

’ beceuas it contained an excellent variety of food, 
pee and easy to carry, and the wax box furnished e: 
heat to warm the ration and to make a hot drink. 

The C ration, although less desirable than the K 
better than the 10-in-1] tor the front-line soldiers. |; 
much bulkier than the K ration but could be broken « 
into a balanced meal for the individual. In cold weat} 
the C ration could not be heated, the continued eatin» ¢ 
semi-frozen food caused diarrhea and loss of appetite. Su} 
ficient heat tablets were the answer to this problem. 

The 10-in-1 ration is an excellent ration for small g ups 
of five or more if it is possible to cook and eat in a up 
The 10-in-1 ration can be used very conveniently by 
talion headquarters and heavy weapons companies.' 


ve 


yal 


Receiving and Distribution Section 


The receiving and distributing section operated under a 
master sergeant of supply and handled all types of property 
except ordnance. Duties of this section included replac ing 
lost equipment, and providing a change of clean clothing 
whenever possible. Waste had to be kept to a minimum 

Just before troops entered combat, their clothing and 
equipment were distributed as follows: 

(1) Personal articles were separated and placed in the 
individual's dufle bag, which was stored at the division 
storage point. 

(2) Each man wore one complete outfit of clothing and 
carried his fighting equipment and toilet articles. 

(3) Extra clothing was stored in duffle bags segregated 
according to size. 

It was impractical to turn a man’s extra clothing over to 
him. Nor was it practical to store extra clothing in squad 
duffle bags since it then had to be sorted before issue. The 
best method of handling the extra clothing problem was to 
estimate the total amount that would be needed at any 
given time. All extra clothing, whether new or old, was sized 
and placed in duffle bags, one size to each bag. Laundry 
shrinkage was very great and required the re-measuring o! 
each item of clothing. For sizing we used the “ladder 
system.” Duffle bags were hung between the rungs of a 
ladder, each marked with a different size. A tape measur: 
was stretched along one side of the ladder to facilitate meas 
uring and bagging of separate sizes. This type of segrega 
tion made proper distribution a simple task. 

Soldiers who have been on the line appreciate a showe: 
and they should have the opportunity as often as possible 
After a shower was the best time to issue clean clothes 
Dirty clothes were turned in at the shower point, alter 
which they were laundered, sized and bagged for re-issue 
Our battalion supply sergeants first used this method, which 
was later adopted by the divisional quartermaster. 


In World Wars I and II, trench foot often caused more 
casualties than the enemy. It can be prevented by changing 





*Two new tld rations have been approved by the Army following tests 
at Camp Carson, Colorado. They are a new individual (E) ration and 4 
5-in-1 ration for feeding small groups. It is believed that many o! ¢! 
objections to the old C, K and 10-in-1 rations have been overcome.— The 
Editors. 
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ks as often as possible and massaging the feet to aid circu 
1. Hence we devised a plan enabling each man to carry 
extra pair of dry socks in his helmet. Each company sup 
sergeant took a supply of clean dry socks to the company 
ply point along with the rations. The clean socks were 
hanged for dirty ones which were returned to the service 
Ips iny and i inturme xchi inge “d tor le 1unde red or new socks. 
In battle, a lot of valuable « equipment was lost. Much of 
as recovered by proper salvage and maintenance work 
the companies, battalions, am regiment, although extra 
n had to be attached to supply sections for salvage work. 
recovered more by checking the battalion aid stations 
equipment left there by wounded men. 


Munitions and Ordnance Section 


Combat proved that a regimental ammunition dump was 
ecessity even though it required more men than the serv 
company’s I/O prov ided for. We used one or two men 
from each battalion ammunition and pioneer platoon for 
S purpose, on a rotation S} stem. The amount of ammu 

tion in the dump at a given time depended upon the de 
n nail of the battalions. This regimental dump made it pos 
ible to supply any one of the battalions in a hurry. In fast 
moving situations, this system prevented much confusion, 
especially when the enemy counterattacked and we were 
none too sure where the ASP was. At least one 2%-ton truck 
was provided for re-supply and movement of the dump. 
This truck could be used to replace a casualty in the bat 

talion ammunition train or rotate with battalion trucks in 
cole to meet maintenance and repair schedules. 

As important as ammunition supply was the job 
keeping the infantry weapons in firing condition. Uuring 
the last days of the war in Europe, many of the replacements 
were none too familiar with their weapons, inaking the 
weapon maintenance problem much more difficult. 

Since the artificers of battalion headquarters companies 
nsually operated out of the battalion supply point, they co 
ordinated the replacement and repairs of battalion weapons. 
Anything that the artificer could not take care of was turned 
in to the regimental ordnance group, which worked closely 
with division ordnance. We learned that an extra qualified 
artificer working at the regimental ordnance point resulted 
in the repair and return to the front of many deadlined 
weapons with a minimum loss of time and firepower. 

[he regimental supply records department was headed 
by a warrant officer, assistant to S-4, and all supply records 
and administrative work were centralized in his office. 


Transportation Platoon 


[he service company provided the bulk of the truck trans 
port for the regiment. It transported the kitchens, ammu 
nition, rations, water, bedding, salvage and other supplies, 
hauled prisoners, evacuated civilians, ran shower and recre- 
itional details, and moved the regiment. In mobile combat 
situations, these trucks were traveling continuously. Well 

ned, capable drivers and assistant drivers reduced main- 
tenance problems and accidents to a minimum. 

Yervice company transportation was broken down into 
platoon headquarters and special units section, three bat- 

M sections, ammunition section, and regimental main- 
tenance section. The section truckmasters stayed with their 
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trucks whether they were under battalion or regimental 
control, and were responsible for their operation and main 
tenance. Sometimes a truckmaster corporal controlled 
many as seven 2%-ton trucks while some of the drivers were 
['/5s. The truckmasters should have had higher ratings, 
commensurate with the responsibility involved in the op 
eration and maintenance of the vehicles of their sections. 
Combat conditions placed a 
maintenance, 


high premium on vehicle 
both in the way of prevention and of repair. 
Preventive maintenance began with proper first-echelon 
maintenance by the driver. All vehicles were inspected 
every thousand and six thousand miles. We could have used 
more mechanics for repair work. 


[ire repair was another serious transportation problem. 
\rtillery fire left sharp pieces 0 f shri ipnel on the roads 
that punctured synthetic tires a tubes. During heavy 
snowlalls, the shrapnel was covered and the number of flats 
reduced, only to be increased again with the melting of 
the snow. To meet this problem, a tire team of three 
mechanics concentrated on its solution. Due to the shortage 
of patches, the team had to improvise a vulcanizer, which 
should have been a part of the regimental maintenance set. 
Tubes were patched over and over again and captured 
German tubes were altered to fit our tires. Drivers checked 
their tires at every stop and picked out the shrapnel with 
an improvised pick. Some German tires, tube 3. and wheels 
were captured complete. These were put on the l-ton 
trailers, thereby freeing a number of mounted tires and 
wheels to be issued on a direct exchange basis to the drivers 
of the 2%-ton trucks. 


Motor vehicle parts were handled by the regimental 


ng section, as well as the gas and mail supply. 


[he T/E 


ei 


allotment of gas cans, however, was never suf 


Staff Section 


For the purpose of discussion the staff section is broken 
down into an S-1 section, a 
mental mail section. 


personnel section, and a regi 
[he regimental S-1 section usually 
functioned in the prescribed manner, but in combat the 
section could have used at least two more men. The reason 
for this suggested increase is that in combat the S-1 section 
was separated from the personnel section and extra work 
was caused by casualties, court-martial records and decora 
tions. Likewise the personnel section should have been 
increased by two men due to the extra work occasioned by 
the rapid turnover during combat. These two sections 
could have functioned without extra men if they were 
together, but in combat this was never the case. Since the 
pe tsonne! section usually was at division headquarters or 
division rear echelon, the pe ‘rsonnel ad jut. int had to make 
frequent trips to regimental headquarte rs. oy this, he 
needed a jeep and driver, not provided in the T /O&E. 
The efficient functioning of the mail service was a major 
morale factor. The re gimental postal section ordinarily re 
mained with either the division quartermaster or with the 
division rear echelon, rarely with the service company. All 
mail was handled via the ration channels under the supe r 
vision of a mail clerk. The.service company ration point was 
used for the distribution and collection of mail. The re gi 
mental post office was attached to the division APO under 
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the direct supervision of the division postal officer. All out- 
going mail was collected daily by each company mail clerk 
and de livered, through service company, to the regimental 
post ofhice where it was sorted and checked. Outgoing let- 

ters were checked for censorship and postage, and separated 
as to oficial mail, air-mail, V-mail, and free postage mail, 
and then were turne ‘d over to the APO for cance lling. Other 
mail had to be broken down into such categories as trans 


ters, 


mail for locator service, deceased onl missing, and 


forwarding to hospitals. 


Under these conditions, a name locator file had to be kept 
up to date. We maintained a card for every man who had 
been in the regiment within a certain period of time, with 
the man’s name, rank, serial, company assignment and his 
current status. A copy of each company morning report and 
all special orders went to this section and the necessary infor 
mation was recorded on the man’s locator Cé ard each day. 
[his file was invaluable in disposing of mail for hospital 
cases, casualties and reinforcements. The mail section also 
took care of money orders, a big business around pay day, 
and carried an adequate supply of V-mail stationery and 
In combat, three men were not sufficient and the 
number was doubled to handle the mail adequately. 


stamps. 


1&E Section 


In my regiment, the Information and Education Section, 
with two extra assistants, supervised the processing of all 
reinforcements, returned to duty men, and the 
dispatching of men going to and from rest centers. This was 

function that, if handled correctly, gave a tremendous 
boost to the morale of the regiment. 


casuals, 


Reinforcements remained with the service company for 
a minimum of forty-eight hours after their arrival at the 
regiment. During this time they were assigned to companies 
then clothing and equipment were checked, and personal 
belongings not needed in the lines were put in duffle bags 
to be stored. When possible, reinforcements got a physical 
and dental examination. Chaplains held services for them 
They were oriented as to news, the local situation, and the 
history of the regiment. Informal discussions were held by 
battle-expe wienced men. Every effort was made to give the 
men an opportunity to zero their weapons, as many men 
reported with weapons they had never fired and weren't 
sure would fire. 


When possible, the men were sent for a shower and 
change of clothes. Hot water was provided to wash and 
shave. The special services officer, who operated out of the 
service company, tried to show a movie to all reinforcements. 
The men were given the opportunity to write home. Only 
the officers who censored this mail realized how grateful the 
men were for the opportunity to get settled, after having 
been shipped from one reinforcement depot to another, 
never knowing the “score,” and finally having been dumped 
near the front. 

lhe IXE section also mimeographed highlights of the 
daily news, sector maps and a sory on some outstanding 
soldier of the regiment and distributed these daily with the 
rations. This section also wrote the regimental history. 





We added two non-T /O departments to service |) 
pany, the graves registration and personal effects sec: ns 
The graves registration section consisted of one office: nd 
ten enlisted men—one clerk, one driver, and eight stre:. \¢; 
bearers. Two stretcher bearers operated with each batt. jon 
and two with special units to torm collecting points. 
section had one 1%-ton truck and a 1-ton trailer. 

The personal effects section consisted of one officer nd 
two enlisted men (combat fatigue cases) and operated |: om 
the division storage point. This section sorted and inven 
toried the effects of all casualties, then forwarded or other. 
wise disposed of property, according to regulations. 


Final Phase Created New Problems 


The last phase of World War II in Europe found al! US 
Armies making rapid gains. New supply procedures had 
to be developed in order to supply a regiment moving an 
average of fifteen to thirty miles per day. 

Service company trucks were used to shuttle troops for 
ward. This required that the bulk of the service company 
and regimental trains be left behind and only moved up 
whenever changes in the tactical situation released trucks 
for this purpose. 

The service company commander moved up each day 
with a small advance party—moving only the bare essenti: ils 
in supplies including gas, food, ammunition—and estab 
lished an advance distributing point. This distributing 
point was usually near the regimental command post. 
Battalion supply officers contacted the regimental CP and 
got the location of the supply distributing point; from there, 
they resupplied for the following day. We found that better 
radio equipment would have simplified our supply problems 
immeasurably. 

Supply in fast-moving situations was definitely not an easy 
matter. Of the many difficulties encountered, one of the 
most annoying was ambushes. Travelling at top speed, it 
was impossible for the riflemen to flush all the enemy from 
the forests, mountains, and towns. Just about the time the 
supply trucks were moving, the enemy had reorganized 
enough to give us trouble. 

Fortunately for the service company during the last 
phase of the war in Europe, the Luftwaffe was just about 
knocked out. When the enemy controlled the air, road 
movements were restricted to darkness. 

Whether against planes or ambushes, one of our prize 
weapons was the .50-caliber machine gun. It was the an 
swer to a driver's prayer and more than once turned an 
apparently lost situation to a victory. The service company 
was authorized only nine of these guns. This was not 
enough; we needed double that number as our guns were 
often temporarily requisitioned by the front troops, to in 
crease their firepower in emergencies. 

The waging of war is becoming more and more technic al 
and thereby much more dependent upon supply. The past 
war proved that armies can move no faster than their fo rd 
and ammunition. The service company of an infantry 
regiment will be an important link in any chain of supp!y 
of the future. 
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We HAVE A LETTER FOR HANS SCHMITZ!” BOOMED A_ pouch destined for the L’'Orient Wehrmacht garrison fell 
ice over the loudspeaker into the German-held fortress of | into the hands of American troops. One of the psychological 
L’Orient in France. The voice repeated the message. All ‘ 


mer rt ing activity on the (German side stopped. The We hi 


cht didn’t want to miss a word 
e for any one of them 


\gain the voice boome d cross nO mans ind 


There w 
| pause, but not for station identification 


Berlin 


If Sergeant Schmitz will come toward our lines, he wi 


\fter all, the letter might 


Then the voice 
iid in as good German as you'd hear at the University of 


‘Ms 
- initiate . = a ; 
ana vi t the speaker » Ger re 
the 
zed 
last ng a . 
out Y P odes . acr ~ c and. Tre ve 
eas ays ae 
“a be given his letter and sent to a safe place in the rear wher 
hes he can read it while drinking a cup of good American cof 
me Chat did it. Sergeant Schmitz dropped his squi ad into the 
3 lap de: a harassed corporal = boldly marched from the 
town fortress wherein the Germans were holed up for 
aven knew how much longer. 
ae Sergeant Schmitz joined scores of his fellows that day. 
8 That was psychological warfare in one of its many coats. 
om [his one was a combination of “hog-calling” and propa 
x. da with a truthful message, in direct line with strict Al 
I | propaganda policy that we must never lie to the enemy. 
Of course, there are definite patterns to psychologic: il war 
. but the pattern used in the L’Orient operation called 
improvisation plus lots of common sense. A large mail 
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] 
wartare experts thought up the stunt of having a new kind 
of “mail call” and the rest was easy. 


But psychological seen: is not always that easy. On t! 


contrary, its a tough, comp! licated branc h of military science. 
iS You c in't b I; ime any comb at sol lier tor putting up his sensl 
tive nose at such she nanigans as throwing leaflets or "paper 
bullets at the enemy to Cc apture him; Or pli tying pre tty musk 
to him Over a pub shic addre ss syste m; OF de live TING a spe Chi illy 
l1_ published newspaper to him for his (the enemy soldier's 


imusement; or making speeches to him on the virtues ol 
room and board lI 


POW cage. 


e 


1 the safety and quiet of an American 


An enemy soldier might have the Same reaction After all 
no one Is doing any shooting and when there’s no shooting 
no one Can get killed. 

That was ‘he attitude of 
mighty hard to try to convinc 


leaflet barrage is bette 


lot of combat 


soldic rs. It 


» a regimental colonel that 


r than a barrage of 105mm. howitze1 


But many a regimental commander and lesser and higher 
commanders believed in psvc hological wartare and gave the 
paper bullet boys every bit of assistance they could 


' Modern 
war is an exacting science where all the little bits of stage 


business, so dear to the heart of the 


actor, must be brought 
into play tor two military reasons: (1 


to accelerate the end 
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of the war; and (2) save the lives of the men on our side. 

Propaganda experts will undoubtedly howl and: scream, 
insisting that propaganda, like most wars, is actually po- 
litical. But we are concerned here with its usage by the com- 
bat soldier. € ‘onsequently, let us note for the record that 
propaganda—all propaganda—regardless of its objective is 
basically political. But before we dive into a brief discus 
sion of this aspect, there’s another story to tell. And there's a 
good moral for the combat infantryman to remember: 

“The fewer of the enemy firing fewer shots, the less 
chance of anybody getting hurt.” 

This was particularly true in the closing days of the battle 
for Tunisia, when Allied troops ran the enemy into the 
Mediterranean or into a lot of POW cages. 

It all began because an Army career man, Colonel C. B. 
Hazeltine, was convinced that psychological warfare wasn’t 
boondoggling, but had a lot of validity behind it although 
he didn’t have much opportunity to prove it. The colonel 
had the thankless job of coordinating a madhouse, which 
was what psychological warfare was in those early days when 
everyone thought the term described a new type of mental 
dise “ase. 

The colonel persuaded General Jimmy Doolittle’s air 
force that little leaflets had other usages than in a privy. 
The first mission flown over’ Italian lines consisted of a one- 
plane propaganda task force carrying only a thousand sur- 
re nde | leaflets. 

The next day an Italian infantry captain led a thousand 
Italian soldiers into the American lines to surrender. The 
prisoners said they had not known the United States was in 
the war until they read the leaflets. 

That pioneer batch of a thousand leaflets soon was 
joined by thousands and millions more leaflets until a total 
of seventy million little paper bullets had been dropped on 
enemy soldiers in Tunisia. 

Those seventy million leaflets were little pieces of news- 
print which the folks back home weren't getting in their 
slimmer newspapers. Later, there was even less newsprint to 
go around among America’s newspapers because before the 
end of the war, we had used upwards of ten billion leaflets 
in all theaters of war. 

Eventually even the Japs were reading our leaflets. 

The greatest percentage of Allied propaganda—and this 
was equally true of both American and British psycho- 
logical warfare—came from the minds of civilians, not from 
soldiers. President Roosevelt placed propaganda operations 
in the hands of the Office of War Information. But its 
work was carefully integrated with military operations 
through the Combined Chiefs of Staff. And thousands of 
American civilians were in theaters of war and hundreds 
were to be found with Army units on all fighting fronts. 

It was the OWI operating the Voice of America which 
threw its powerful voice from New York and San Francisco 
in nearly forty languages and over twenty-six transmitters. 
It even had booster stations in the eastern hemisphere to re- 
lay the broadcasts into enemy-held territory, + senate to 
Hitler lines, Westwalls and every other kind of enemy forti- 
fication. The booster stations threw the Voice of America 
from England, from North Africa, later from Italy; from 
Hawaii and even from Guam, into the ears of the enemy. 

This is what the textbook writers call strategic propa- 
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ganda. This is the phrase which describes the whit 


ng 
down of the minds of the enemy like persistent dro; of 
water on a stone. Eventually a groove is made. Ame: -an 


propaganda did more than groove the enemy minds— || 
but blasted their heads off with doubt in their ability to 
with worry over more horrible things to come ‘and wit 

rts of what we were really achieving on the battlefie|, 

Some of the doubters of the efficacy of psychological 
fare have been heard to say: 

“The best psychological warfare is a well written leafle: in 
five languages and three dialects, printed in four colors nd 
then attached to an atom bomb to be thrown at the enemy!” 


A Potent Weapon 


Agreed. But psychological warfare—whether it be in the 
form of leaflets, radio broadcasts, movies, books, packets o| 
vegetable seeds, matchbooks, “I shall return” pencils or what 
—is a potent powerful weapon which cannot be overlooked. 

We were a bit naive in our first usage of propaganda. 
There was excellent reason for our babes-in-the-woods state 
of mind. The Germans knew most of what there was to 
know about propaganda, while we knew only what we had 
read in the books, and a good many of us hadn't read the 
books. Then a not unimportant point was the fact that the 
Germans were winning and we were losing in every part of 
the world. 

And psychological warfare is as useless as a fifth wheel 
if your side is losing. 

Propaganda must be built on victory, not defeat. That 
evasive thing called “morale” is the determining factor 
whether the psychological attack is via radio, or by a leaflet 
fired from an artillery piece. If the enemy is losing and you 
remind him of that unpleasant fact, adding a few additional 
unpleasant facts he didn’t know before and call his atten. 
tion to his inability to win, that’s psychological warfare at 
its most effective. 

We put a different twist on this formula when we landed 
in North Africa in November 1942. We told the colonial 
French that we came as friends, and indeed we did. But 
the French were utterly confused because they didn’t know 
~—and neither did we—where their loyalty lay. As a result 
there was more confusion than fighting. 


We broadcast from the deck of the USS Texas over a 
French wave length. We put a recording of President Roose- 
velt’s message on the air time and again. But some of our 
Allies-to-be weren't convinced. At this point the invasion 
commander gave the order to clear the decks. The sign-off 
of the floating broadcasting station went something like 
this: 

“You have been listening to the Voice of America broad 
casting from the forward deck of the USS Texas. The next 
voice you hear will be the 16-inch guns of the USS Texas. 

It wasn’t too many months later when we developed our 
most effective propaganda leaflet twist: the surrender pass. 

To the Germans it was known as Passierschein or sate 
conduct pass. To the GI it was a terrific help. The tickets 
were even sold on the black market. The first entrepreneurs 
in this field were fearless—or foolish—little Arab boys who 
discovered that a Passierschein had money value. The Caid 
of Bizerte told Allied intelligence officers that there never 
seemed to be enough safe conduct passes to go around. 
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An die uberlebenden 
Soldaten und Offiziere der 


7. Armee! 


Alliierte Panzer stehen jetzt hinter Euch Wahrend thr 
gegen die uberwaltigende Ubermacht an Soldaten, Panzern, Artillerie 
und Flugzeugen gekampft habt, haben alliierte Panzerkolonnen Eure 
Flanke umgangen 

Argentan, der Verkehrsknotenpunkt hinter Euch, ist in 
alliierten Handen. Der Grossangriff auf Eure riickwirtigen 
Verbindungen hat nunmehr begonnen. 





WAS IST ZU TUN? 


Rickzug ware daher unvermeidlich — aber Ihr habt keine Ruck- 
zugslinien. 6 000 alliierte Flugzeuge belegen die schmale Ruckzugspforte 
hinter Euch mit Bomben, Bordwaffen und Raketen. jeder Kickoug 
uber diese Strassen bedeutet Ruckzug ins Verderben 

Euch wird von den Kriegsverlangerern befohlen werden, 
den selbstmorderischen Kampf fortzusetzen — weiterzukimp- 
fen ohne Luftunterstiitzung, ohne Reserven,ohne zureichende 
Transportmittel, ohne Hoffnung. 





NUR EINE RETTUNG: 


DIESES FLUGBLATT GIBT EUCH GELEGENHEIT, EUER 
LEBEN FOR DEUTSCHLAND ZU ERHALTEN. JEDER 
VON EUCH MUSS FOUR SICH SELBST ENTSCHEIDEN. JE 
FROHER IHR EUCH ENTSCHEIDET, -ZURUCKZUBLEIBEN, 
DESTO WAHRSCHEINLICHER IST ES, DASS IHR DEN FRIE- 
DEN NOCH ERLEBT. 




















100 Lire equal | Life 


\fter we invaded Italy honest Italian parents told us that 
the best going-away gift they could give their war-bound 
sons was an Allied surrender pass purchased for one hun 
dred lire on the black market. It was a lifesaving insurance 
premium. 

One Italian soldier intent on surrendering came to the 
\llied lines with a wistful look on his face. He had but one 
pass and wondered if he could bring his cousin into our lines 
m the same “ticket.” Permission was cheerfully granted. 
When British and American troops finally bottled up 
hat was left of the German and Italian armies on that 

rtheastern end of Cape Bon, the enemy still h: id thirty 
vs of supplies with which to fight. But the "y chose to give 
), assisted in their decision by the leaflets. 

During these early d: 1vs of our use of — bullets, we 

elivered” them generally by the British 25-pounders. Dis 
sion was effected by bursts about 300 feet above ene my 
sitions and to windward of the target. 

lt was also during this campaign that we made the first 
ctive use of geography in combat propaganda. Of course, 
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To the surviving 


officers and men of the 


th Arm 


Allied tanks now stand behind you. While you have fought against 
an overwhelming superiority of men, tanks, artillery and aircraft 
Allied tank columns swept around you 

Argentan, the communications hub in your rear, is in Allied 
hands. The big attack on your rear has now begun 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 





Retreat, therefore, is unavoidable but you have n nes of retreat 
6,000 Allied planes are pounding the narrow escape gap behind you 
with bombs, machine-guns and rockets) Any retreat over those roads 


is a retreat into disaster 


You will be ordered by the war-prolongers, to continue 
the suicidal fight — to go on fighting without air support, with- 
out reserves, without sufficient transport, without hope 


ONLY ONE WAY OUT: 


THIS LEAFLET GIVES YOU AN OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE 
YOUR LIVES FOR GERMAN) EVERYONE OF YOU MUST 
DECIDE FOR HIMSELE THE SOONER YOU DECIDE TO 
STAY BACK, THE MORF PROBABLE IT tS THAT YOU WILT 
LIVE TO SEE THE PEACE 























Cape Bon topography was in our favor. The enemy just 
couldn't escape and they were reminded that Allied naval 
vessels would be there to resume the slaughter where the 
ground and air forces had left off. What helped immeasur 
ably was that we kept our word. Hundreds of Germans who 
attempted to escape were next seen as corpses washed up on 


the beaches ol North Africa. 


Pantelleria Pushover 


Not long after the first great Allied \ ictory, we began Oul 
island skipping campaign in the Mediterranean with the 
Italian-held island of Pantelleria as the first step. Here, the 
governor ol the island followed to the letter instructions 
printed on leaflets which the tactical airmen dropped on 
the besieged island. After our softening up bombardment 
and bombing, the governor was told to run up a white flag 
and he was a good student. He ran up the flag and the first 
springboard into Italy and the “soft underbelly” was ours 

Intelligence material is a most important factor in use of 
propaganda on the tactical level. Use of these leaflets is a 
deadly business on the combat front. While time may not 
seem to be an important element, the more ot the enemy 
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drawn into POW cages, and the sooner, the less firepower 
to worry about from the wrong side of no man’s land. 

[here was one incident in the Serchio Valley of Italy 
where a stalemate war was being fought—that is, only a few 
men died and only a few men were wounded and the daily 
communique was two and three lines long. But it was as 
rotten a war as any other simply because it was war. 

Intelligence learned that the majority of positions were 
manned by impressed Poles, who had more reason and de 
sire to kill Germans than to fight for them. 

[he psychological warfare team went into action armed 
with this information and the name of the enemy unit in 
position at the time. It would be a tough job because this 
time dispersion of leaflets would be useless. The Germans 
held their positions by a series of widely spaced strongpoints, 
backed up with light and medium weapons commanding a 
wide field of fire. This time, accuracy was necessary. 

It was decided to use leaflets sparingly and rely chiefly 
on “hog-calling”—broadcasting via loudspeaker—so that 
there would be no chance ot the message being lost. An 
American ofhcer who spoke Polish fluently was drafted for 
the “announcer’s” job and soon he was making a campaign 
speech—campaigning for his candidate, the American POW 
Cage. 

He began softly, dropping seemingly unimportant facts 
into the talk, but they were facts with which the unwilling 
Poles were familiar. These included a casual recital of what 
the Germans had done to Poland; how they attacked and 
defeated Poland and the ruthlessness with which they 
achieved their end; and finally, what the Germans were 
— to the Poles who were either in Poland or slaving for 
the Nazis in Germany. 

Slowly, the speaker raised his voice and with it his anx 
iety. After all, he declared, is it possible for Poles to fight for 
and with Germans when the Germans had declared that the 
Poles were an inferior people and good enough only for 
slavery? He could feel that his words were reaching into the 
hearts, minds and nerves of the Poles. He knew he was 
ready for the final blow. 

“Kill your hated German noncoms and come over to 
your friends! Show him who is slave and who is man! Re- 
member, you are Poles! Kill! Kill! Kill!” 

And indeed they did. Within a few minutes there were 
one dead German noncom and six prisoners. 

There were advances all along that front that day because 
one enemy strongpoint had been taken with the help of a 
few verbal bullets. 


‘Nickels’ and ‘Paper Bullets’ 


We called our leaflets “nickels” and “paper bullets.” The 
Germans called them Flugblaetter. But whatever they were 
called they did the job they were called on to do with 
enough effectiveness to make eighty-seven per cent of the 
POWs American forces captured admit they had read the 
leaflets. 

The enemy also read our specially prepared newspapers. 
We gave the Jerries excellent service. It was so good that 
occasionally we received complaints from the Germans that 
they had missed an issue. A reader interest so loyal as to 
bring complaints of non-delivery should warm the heart of 
any newspaper publisher. 
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In Italy the newspaper was called Frontpost. It \ 
newsy little sheet which was “delivered” several tii 
week by plane, by patrols which left them where ey.» 
enlisted men could read them without detection by off ors; 
and by artillery. 

The newspaper on this and other fronts achieved i: 5} 
jective of undermining the enemy’s will to resist an 
moralizing his forces. It must have had a powerful e/\ ct 
The writer remembers a peppery but recalcitrant PO\V, 
who refused an order to march to the rear and to a P()\\ 
cage unless he was supplied with a missing issue of Fron 
post. Like any enterprising publisher, the Psychologica 
Warfare Branch, AFI 1Q, obliged. 

Leaflets played a major réle in knocking Mussolini {rom 
his perch and Italy out of the war. Of course, leaflets would 
have been useless if we hadn’t been winning and if \\ 
hadn't made certain that the Italians knew we were win 
ning via our powerful radio transmitters in Great Britain 
North Africa and New York. 

On July 16, 1943 millions of leaflets bearing the join: 
message of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church 
ill to the Italian people were dropped by air throughout 
Italy. The Italians were given a choice between dying fo 
Mussolini and Hitler, and living for Italy. The power of 
Italian public opinion, squelched for twenty years, rose up to 
give the answer. On July 25 Mussolini resigned. Italy's sur 
render did not come until September 8, but these leaflets 
and others helped turn the trick. 

This was psychological wartare used as a political weapon 
but for a military objective. It is difficult to draw a sharp line 
between the two because frequently political policy is not 
sufficiently clear at the top level. This makes the job of the 
soldier that much more difficult, and frequently the civilians 
who are the operations personnel of psychological warfare 
must jog the policy makers for clear definitions of political 
objectives. 


Strategic Bombing Psychological Version 


Top policy, of course, operates mainly in the propaganda 
material used in strategic or long-range psychological wai 
fare where the principal instrument is short wave, medium 
wave and long wave broadcasts. We saturated the Germans 
with broadcasts on the bombing damage we had done to 
cities other than their own. It accelerated the deterioration 
of German civilian morale. That’s one of the reasons the 
average German looked punch-drunk when we finally occu 
pied his country. 

The Germans always use their propaganda first as a po 
litical weapon, and then as a military weapon. Their poll 
tics in World War II was svnonymous with fanaticism, but 
they were intelligent enough to understand where we were 
weakest. They used these weaknesses as weapons agains! 
us. 

We cannot escape facts, no matter how unpleasant, and 
the facts the Germans threw at our combat men were 
mighty unpleasant. It’s one thing using these unpleasant re 
minders of our weaknesses as taunts; it is an entirely differ 
ent, life-and-death matter when the enemy uses it as a com 
bat weapon on a fighting front where the slightest slip 
hand or mind is fatal. 

Against our Negro troops in Italy the Germans used 
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ple leaflet headlined in large black type with a simple 


ssage: 

iS THIS WHAT YOU'RE FIGHTING FOR? 

Inderneath were any one of a number of pictures taken 
\merica by American news photo agencies. One of these 
ures showed a Negro bei ing lynched. Another showed a 
ure of the Detroit race riots. Still another showed an ill 
| Negro family sitting in front of a hovel they called 
S. 

[t is important that soldiers understand these devices. It 
mportant that attempts be made to neutralize such propa 
da, but unfortunately correcting the weaknesses at home 
the civilian front is not the job of the soldier. That is why 
behavior of the American population in its everyday 
_jn its morals, its mores, its moral support of the soldier 
ind the gun is more than just an intangible factor to the 

dier. It becomes a matter of living or dying. 

[he Germans were also adept at exploiting other national 

eaknesses—facts garnered in a long study of the United 
States which they had carefully catalogued in the special 
American Section of their Propaganda Ministry. This sec 
tion had long before 1941 decided that anti Semitism was 

good a weapon against Americans as it was against the 
Germans and the world at large. That is the principal reason 
the Germans made anti-Semitism, a despicable, history-old 
type of scapegoatism, an important theme in their combat 
leaflets against American troops on all fronts. 


Sex Not Overlooked 


Sex was not overlooked by the Germans. They had : 
ready-made theme in sex and they mixed it liberally nil 
antiSemitism and divisive propaganda. Against British 
troops, they reminded the Tommies that American troops 
were in England and reported that while the British soldier 
was fighting and dying on a “lousy Italian battlefield,” 
\merican soldiers were making merry with British women. 
[he magnificent discipline of ‘the British soldier saved the 
British E ‘ighth Army from having its morale shattered. 

The Japs delighted in using the sex theme. They even 
drew pictures for our soldiers, leaving nothing to the imagi 
nation. The Japs called the Passierschein a “ticket to free 
dom.” But sex or tickets or anything else failed to get them 
one American fighting man with a leaflet. 

But what we did against the Japs with our leaflets 
amazed most everyone, including the psychological warfare 
people, who weren’t quite certain themselves whether the 
Japs were the kind of fish to bite on leaflet bait. But bite 
they did, except that it took longer to convince them because 
the strongly fortified Japanese mind was set against sur 
render. Japanese soldiers had been warned that they would 
be classified as officially dead if they surrendered to those 

“American devils.” 

We gave the Jap equally good propaganda service. He re 
ce — regular radio programs in his native language. We 

ublished well written, well edited Japanese language news 
pap rs, the Rakkasan (Parachute) News being the best 

imple. But it must be remembered that our propaganda 
against the Japanese was worthless until we began winning 
battles and until we proved to them by the non-arrival 
their navy and supply ships that we were sweeping the 
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Japanese fleet out of the Pacific. Up to the turning point 
in our victories we didn’t have much to talk about except 
what we would do when we got all those ships, guns and 
men and sent them to fight. 

We hit the Japs from the rear with other types of leaflets, 
not aimed directly at the Japs but at the people of other 
Far Eastern countries which the Japs had reduced to slavery 
in their “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” We 
dropped packets of needles on the Burmese. We dropped 
gifts of vegetable seeds and salt to the Shans and the 
Kachins as gestures of friendship to these people. It won 
them to our side and soon they were leading our downed 
airmen to places of safety. They fled when we warned them 
by leaflets that the Japs were coming so that the enemy 
could not use them as a slave labor supply. 

In China we kept up the hope of the Chinese with wai 
supplies when we could deliver them and with leaflets 
when we wanted them to get out of the Japs’ way, particu 
larly after we had destroyed an important rail line and 
wanted the Japs to find no local labor available. 

fo the Philippine guerrillas we sent General Ma 
Arthur's message, “I shall return,” imprinted on pencils 
which the Filipinos used to write us military information 
about Jap installations, on matchbooks and on soap packets. 

It was all cumulative propaganda, interspersed with leaf 
lets which built up a huge reservoir of good will and native 
fighters when the ripe time came. 


The Okinawa Show 


An example of how leaflets are usable even against an 
enemy civilian population as a weapon of warfare is the pre 
invasion Okinawa plan. Troop commanders wanted no in 
terlerence from Japanese civilians when we landed on Oki 
nawa. 

\ dynamically drawn leaflet, full of fire, bombs and ex 
citing words was devised and addressed as, “Instructions to 
Is land Inhabitants.” The body of the leaflet stated: “Now 
that American forces are inv: iding your island, your lives 
are in danger. Beaches will be eine d and shelled in order 
to oeslen. the — Army and prepare for American 
troop landings . . . Civilians who remain in coastal areas will 
be destroyed ome with Japanese soldiers and installa 
tions used by the Japanese Army. If you value your lives 
follow these instructions.” 

The civilians were told to flee to the hills. They did and 
\merican troops landed with no civilian interference. That 
battlefield had been swept clear of all civilians, who might 
have hindered our progress. 

Similarly, a series of newspapers directed against the 
German forces guarding the coast of southern France were 
all but swept from the beaches by the little paper bullets. 

For months before the August 15, 1944 invasion, a special 
team of psychological-warfare experts published a special! 
edition called Landse -rpost. In addition to the regul: ir Ger 
man language edition there were editions in Polish and Rus 
sian because our intelligence liaison with the French re 
sistance movement had informed us that the Germans were 
manning this coast with second and third rate troops, mostly 
impressed Polish and Russian POWs. 

Landserpost swept the coast clear and 2,000 enemy sol 
diers waited to be taken prisoner. 
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\ psychological-wartare team leader reported that the 
leafiets “enabled us to go from D-day to D plus 70 in three 
di 1) Ss. 

In the e arly days ol the war, “paper bullets” were In disre 
pute for no better reason than that few military commanders 
understood them and their use. Jokes were made of the littk 
pieces of paper and when airmen were given a few hundred 
leatlets to throw on the enemy, their reluctance to carry out 
such a seemingly silly task as throwing paper inste ad o! 
bombs was understandable. One bomber crew used to stuff 
wine and whiskey bottles with the leaflets for no apparent 
reason, until a bombardier explained: 

“A bottle falling from a medium bombing height pro 
duces a whistle not unlike a bomb. We throw the bottles 
out first, scare hell out of the flak crews and then we pro 
ceed with the business of dropping our bombs unmolested.” 

One division commander told the psychological warfare 
men to go back to Algiers to cut “their paper dolls.” 

“Look, you guys; Tre spent twenty months teaching 
these men that the only way they'll win the war is kill every 
godd: im Kraut they see. Now you guys come along and show 
em how to capture Krauts just by throwing spitballs!” 

Happily, General Eisenhower was interested in using 
every helpful weapon available to beat the enemy and he 
didn't care if it happened to be ordinary paper which could 
help 

Even some among the better informed British, whose last 
gesture at Dunkirk was to drop leaflets rather than bombs on 
the Germans, which promised that they would return, were 
skeptical and had to be convinced. 

A corps commander of the British Eighth Army was so 
dubious that he was ready to abandon all efforts on the paper 
bullet front. As a final gesture in that direction he visited a 
PC WwW cage with an interpreter. 

“Ask the prisoner if he ever has seen one of our leaflets,” 
was the corps commander's first order. 

The answer wasn't long in coming. A German noncom 
pulled a copy of Frontpost from his pocket and told the 
British ofhcers 

“Yes, here is what caused me to make up my mind to 
surrender. There is an article which shows why Germany 
cannot possibly win the war, and at the bottom there is the 
query: ‘WwW hy die at five minutes to twelve?’ I asked myself : 
‘Why?’ and took the first opportunity to surrender. If Thad 
seen this article two months ago, I would have surrendered 
much sooner.” 


Promises Must Be Kept 


Leaflets have been used as a scare weapon, increasing 
the terror of what is to come at some definite or indefinite 
time in the future. However, promises of something about 
to happen must always come true or the next leaflet will be 
disbelieved. 

Just before the Allied bombing of Rome, leaflets promis- 
ing a bombing were dropped on the city. There was as 
much panic produced then as when the bombs actually 
fell. 

Leaflets also serve serious purposes which sometimes are 
quite amusing. One such incident proved the power of a 
piece of paper in breaking up a spy school run by the 
Germans with Italians as students. 
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When our agents within Rome reported the existe: 
the spy school and the details of the school’s operations 
cision was made to eliminate the school as quickly a: 
sible. Ihe Germans were training young Italians in me 
of going through our lines as innocent noncombatants. »¢; 
haps in the disguise of a peasant, and then returning \ ith 

valuable information for the Germans. Several o! ;y 
school’s graduates had been picked up and executed 
more graduates were always turning up. 

A leaflet was prepared which told the whole story ; 
the school, giving the location, the curriculum, the ins: rx 
tors and even the names of the students. There was a m 
punch in this bit of paper and just to make certain tha: «hy 
students and their families understood perfectly, p! rt 
graphs of the graduates together with a brief recital of | 
fate—execution by a military firing squad—were included 
the leaflet. 

The leaflets were scattered on Rome and within twenty 
four hours the school was there but the students were among 
the missing. That was the end of the school. Later, surviy Ing 
graduates were all caught and duly executed. 

While psychological wartare is a necessary help to th 
combat soldier, it was not and never will be black magic 
Such a situation gave psychological warfare an unnecessary 
setback in the Cherbourg siege. There had been so many 
success stories about leaflets circulated among combat o! 
ficers that every power except possibly the ability to cure 

cancer was attributed to its achievements. These officers had 
remembered the words of the Stars and Stripes, Mediter 
ranean edition: 


— 


Words Cheaper Than Blood 

“Words are cheaper than blood, and both are helping t 
win the war.” 

Everyone thought that all that was necessary was to turn 
on the loudspeaker, fire the leaflets and Germans would su: 
render. At Cherbourg, the battle was won by the sweat and 
blood of the doughfoot. When the German garrison of 2,00 
soldiers at Cherbourg finally did surrender, the news cor 
respondents, always looking for a new twist, attribute: 
powers to psychological warfare which it just didn’t - 

The men who won that battle were justifiably furious and 
let their views be known far and wide. It was a damper on 
psychological warfare which shouldn’t have occurred. No 
one took the trouble to explain to the men that all psycho 
logical warfare does is accelerate the inevitable a Jittle bit 

Paper bullets were used right up to the surrender of the 
Japanese. It will be recalled that there were days of watch 
ful, hopeful waiting to see what the Japanese reply would bx 
to our ultimatum. Of course, we all wanted the Japanese to 
bow in unconditional surrender. But in Washington ther 
was uncertainty whether the Japanese people to whom we 
had appealed before, knew of the negotiations which wer: 
passing between their government and the United States 
through the Swiss government. 


Getting the Word to the Japs 


But of this there was certainty: if the Japanese peop! 
knew the whole story they would force their leaders to sur 
render. The question was how to get this message to them 
as quickly as possible. 
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the first step the combined brain trusts and facilities 
he State Department, the Army Air Forces and the O} 
. War Intormation were mobilized when the decision 
made to get the Story to the Japanese people at at all 


.ecretary Byrnes’ message in behalf of the Allies had 
) sent to Tokyo, but eonnbeal monitoring of the Japanese 
radio service failed to reveal the slightest mention o! 
ument of such momentous importance to the Japanese 
os Besides, the Japanese were frantically jamming 
s battery of West Coast transmitters, its powerful 
aii station and its Saipan transmitters, all lashed into a 
‘le network beamed into Japan. 
was then that the leaflet campaign was decided upon 
(he Army Air Forces joined wholeheartedly in the plan 
| reque sted General Spaatz to clear the decks for a prompt 
| large-scale leaflet barrage by the B-29s. 
For the first time in military history planned bombing 
ds were cancelled to give way to leaflet raids. 
(he text of the leaflet, with a specially prepared intro 
tion, the first Japanese surrender offer and Secretary 


By nes’ reply, was drafted by the OWI and checked with 


the State Department. An official Japanese translation of 
Byrnes reply was simultaneously prepared by the two 


igencies. 

The full text of the leaflet was then radioed to Hawaii 
where OWI had its best facilities for the complex job of 
lettering and making up Japanese text. Within three hours 
after the arrival of the leaflet’s text in Hawaii, the leaflet 

id been prepared in page-proof form for transmission to 

ON I’s advance leaflet base on Saipan. 
KRHO, OWI’s 100-kilowatt trans 
nitter in Hawaii, were interrupted and the transmitter was 
used to radiophoto the leaflet text to Saipan where it was 
eceived on OWI radiophoto equipment. 


Voice broadcasts on 


On Saipan the plates were made, the leaflets printed, 
nacked in leaflet bombs and loaded on the B-29s for “de 
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livery” over Tokyo and the principal cities of Japan in the 


most concentrated mass distribution achieved during the 
Pacific war. More than three million leatlets were dropped 
over Japan before the final surrender message 
patched by Tokyo. 

We know now from talks with Japanese that the leaflet 
message which carried this introduction was the final weight 
on the side of surrender: 


was dis 


To the Japanese people: These American planes are not 
dropping bombs on you today. They are dropping leaflets in 
stead because the Japanese government has offered to sur 
render and every Japanese has the right to know the terms 
of that offer and the reply made to it by the United States 
Government on behalf of itself, the British, the Chinese and 
the Russians. Your government now has a chance to end 
the war immediately. You will see how the war can be ended 


by reading the following official statements. . . . 


The fact that the shooting part of the war is over, doesn’t 
mean that psychological warlare is not operating. On the 
contrary, it is, and with more than passing effectiveness. 

Psychologic al warfare, like malnutrition, is cumulative. 
You can’t win a war wns a single leaflet and you can’t 
starve to death in a day. But billions of leaflets help, as they 
did in World War II. And Hitler's and Japanese propaganda 
was put out not as a military expediency, but for its lasting 
effect. 

There is no reserve corps in the United States Army to 
day for expert psychological warfare personnel, who can 
work with civilian personnel and make certain that a 
trained nucleus of such people are available when they are 
needed. We picked them on a helter-skelter basis in World 
War II. 

If we keep scientists at the job of military research and 
trained officers at the task of keeping a well trained army 
ready for any eventuality, why not a trained corps of propa 


gandists who can fire the paper bullets when the time 
comes? 


ot, 


Balanced Preparedness 


While there is grave danger that the war of the future will be a 
short war of unparalleled destruction, the first blows of which will 
come through the air, nevertheless, if we are wise, we will maintain 


naval and land forces, modern and mobile, the whole to be supported 
by a National Guard and Organized Reserve, and Reserve Officers 
Training Corps prepared to mobilize and lead the manpower of the 


Nation. 


Then too, we must have better plans for the conversion of 


industry to warfare than we have had in the past for the simple reason 


that there will be less time, plus the great probability that it will have 


to be done while the destructive blows of the enemy are raining upon 
us.—LIEUTENANT GENERAL Ira C. Eaxer, Depury ComMMANDER, 


US Army Arr Forces. 
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NEWS OF THE SERVICES & 








ARMED FORCES 





Public Sentiment 

If reduced taxes mean a smaller Army 
and Navy, the public is willing to forego 
the pleasure of a reduction. That is what 
the Gallup Poll found in a coast-to-coast 
survey of public sentiment. 

The report of the results of the poll ap 
peared in the Washington Post and other 
papers on December 27, 1946. 

The public appears to know which 
end is up, internationally speaking. The 
sentiment crossed party lines with Dem 
ocratic and Republican voters in substantial 
Sentiment as a whole was 
70 per cent in favor of keeping the 
Army and Navy as they are now. Twenty 
per cent wanted a tax reduction through 
cutting the armed forces and ten per cent 
voiced no opinion. World War II veterans 
were 75 per cent in favor of keeping the 
services as they are. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


Termination of Hostilities 

President Truman’s year-end action in 
proclaiming the “termination of hostilities” 
has had little effect on the operations of 
the Army and Navy. Special legislation 
that gave the Chief Executive or the De 
partments power to do many things will 
not be affected until action is taken either 
by the President or the Congress to “end 
the war” or to declare the “emergency” 
at an end. 

\ number of relatively minor military 
and naval matters were affected by the 
President's proclamation but none of them 
was of serious import. 


State of the Army & Navy 


In his State of the Union address Presi- 
dent Truman told the Congress that until 
“collective security . . . becomes a reality, 
we must not again allow our weakness to 
invite attack . . . we need well-equipped, 
well-trained armed forces and we must be 
able to mobilize rapidly our resources in 
men and material for our own defense, 
should the need arise.” 

lo implement such a defense the Pres- 
ident in his budget message estimated 
Army-Navy spending in fiscal year 1948 
at 11.1 billion dollars. The Army would 
spend 6.7 billion and the Navy 4.4 bil- 
lion. In addition about 100 millions would 
be spent for military purposes by other 
government agencies. 

These expenditures, the President said, 
would provide for an Army of 1,070,000, 
a Navy of about 473,000, and a Marine 
Corps of about 97,500. 


agreement. 
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JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Unity of Command 


Unity of command in areas of vital 
military importance to the United States 
is in effect following approval by the Pres- 
ident of a recommendation by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Army authorities said that while the 
agreement would “insure a unified opera- 
tional command in each theater” and would 
“obviate a situation like Pearl Harbor 
where we had two co-equal commanders” 
it “does not eliminate the need for unifica- 
tion” of the armed forces. 

Responsibility. The commander of 
each area will be responsible for the uni- 
fied planning for defense in his area and 
in case of emergency the conduct of opera- 
tions. However the agreement does not 
change the day-to-day admiristrative busi- 
ness of each service. 

The seven areas are: 

1) Far East Command. Japan, Korea, 

the Philippines, the Marianas, 

Bonins and Ryukyus. (Civil and 

military government of Guam and 

the ex-Japanese Mandates remain 
unchanged. Eventually the Mari- 
anas will revert to the Pacific Com 
mand. 

2) Pacific Command. 

Alaskan Command. 

Northeast Command. Bases in the 

U.S. and forces in the northern ap- 

proaches to the United States. CA 

commander for this area has not 

been named. ) 

‘5) Atlantic Fleet. 

6) Caribbean Command. (This change 
is not yet effective.) 

(7) European Command. 


JOINT ARMY-NAVY SCHOOLS 
National War College 


The first class of one hundred students 
at the National War College this month 
began their second semester of what Han- 
son Baldwin, writing in The New York 
Times, calls “A new and hopeful approach 
to military education.” 

The War College, says Baldwin, “caps 
the postwar educational structure of the 
Army and Navy. Its student body is com- 
posed of thirty officers each from the Army 
ground and air forces, thirty Navy Cand 
Marine Corps) officers and ten State De- 
partment students who average about fif- 
teen years service each.” 

Basis of Study. The War College is 
not merely a unified academy for the study 
of war but studies the problems of na- 
tional power and foreign policy as well, 
with particular emphasis on the integra- 
tion of military with foreign policy. Dur- 
ing the first semester (four months) the 


> Ww 


class studied the problems of securit 
the atomic age and political, econ 
geographical and military aspects of i, 
national relations. The second sem 
consists of military problems—on the | 
Chiefs of Staff and Theater of Opera: 
level—studied from intelligence, operati 
and logistical aspects. Lecturers inc! 
some of the best known educators 
America; men like Bernard Brodie, Edw 
Meade Earle, Owen Lattimore and Ja 
P. Baxter, III. 
Commandant of the College is \ 
Adm. Harry W. Hill, assisted by 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Brig. G 
Truman H. Landon, and George F. Ken 
nedy of the State Department. Military 
students are of the ranks of brigadi 
general or colonel in the Army and Ma 
rine Corps and of captain in the Navy 


TOP COMMAND 


Another Tribute 

The U. S. Army’s officer corps, which in 
1946 received a heartfelt tribute from 
Winston Churchill, began 1947 with 
another. Its most distinguished member, 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
was appointed Secretary of State, first 
military man ever to get the post. The 
approval of the Senate was unanimous, and 
hardly a dissenting whisper could be 
heard through the Nation or over the 
world, so great is the character of the 
man. 








Civil Defense Board 


While the exact role of the War Depart 
ment in civil defense awaits clarification 
by the Congress or the President, a board 
of five general officers appointed by Sec 
retary Patterson is making a serious study 
of the problem. 

The board works with outstanding 
civilian authorities and studies not onl) 
anti-bomb measures but other means ol 
modern mass destruction, including bac 
teriological warfare. General officers on th 
board are Maj. Gen: Harold R. Bull, presi 
dent; Maj. Gen. Percy W. Clarkson, Ma} 
Gen. Robert W. Douglass, Maj. Gen. Wi! 
liam H. Arnold, and Brig. Gen. Black 
shear M. Bryan. 


Needed Words 


At a conference in Washington on \ 
erans affairs, Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson, a Purple Heart veteran himse'! 
uttered a few forceful words that veterans 
could cherish and not soon forget. 

“ ., the veteran is not a problem,” sa 
Mr. Patterson. “He is an asset of which 2! 
America may well be proud and from 
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this nation has benefited in the past 
| benefit in the future . . . he is no 
» problem than the freedom for 
he fought, the Constitution to 
he adheres, or the land which he 


All that the able-bodied veteran 
5 _ is fair consideration for the 
in in which he now or in the future 
himself as a result of the years of 
e given his country during the war. 
He has an abundance of the qualifica 
a good citizen, plus a stake in the 
of America not exceeded by any 

p of Americans.” 


All We Can Pack Into It 


the question of “What kind of 

ne will the Army give under uni- 
11 training?” Assistant Secretary of 
r Howard C. Petersen made some forth 

answers in a radio address from 
Boston 

[he answer is, broadly, everything we 

pack into it. Even the infantryman in 

:y’s Army is a specialist. The Armored 
Force is a specialized arm. Ordnance, 
juartermaster, chemical warfare, artillery 
ynd all other branches require innumerable 
technicians, to say nothing of the Air 
. . The services today need men 
vho know communications, radar, mortars, 
bazookas, guided missiles and mountain 
warrare. ... 

“Whatever the requirement, we should 
hope through UMT and supplemental 
courses in colleges and technical schools 

supply it.” 


Corps. 
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PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 
New Efficiency Report Coming 


The new officers’ efficiency rating form 

\GO Form 67-1) wasn’t used in year- 
end reports. Plans call for its probable use 
beginning in June of this year. The new 
form dispenses with qualitative ratings, 
“superior,” “excellent,” etc., and calls 

r factual data only. The Inrantry Jour- 
nat has been yelling for a fool-proof ef 
ficiency report for 25 years. It will cover 
the new report in full detail later. 


ORGANIZATION & TRAINING 


Reorganization Studied 


\t the time of the reorganization of the 
War Department and the Army last June, 
was announced that the organization 
tentative and that data and recom- 
ndations would be submitted for study 
re the final organization would be 
roved. 

\\eports received from General and Spe 
Staff divisions of the War Department, 
iy Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, 

.rmy Areas and the technical services are 
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being studied by the Director of Organiza 
tion and WDGS. When com 
pleted the final form of the reorganization 
will be announced. 


Training, 


Legislation is needed to make the organ 
ization permanent, inasmuch as the legal 
basis for the present organization § rests 
on emergency war power laws. 


Experiment in UMT 
At Fort Knox, Ky., Army Ground 


Forces are engaged in a revolutionary ex 
periment in the field of American mili 
tary policy. Shortly after New Year’s Day 
there began arriving at the Armored 
Center a hand-picked group of 18- to 19 
year-old Regular Army recruits especially 
selected from all parts of the Nation as rep 
resentative of youth. These 
young men form the core of what, for the 
next six months, will be the Army’s Uni 
versal Military Training Experimental 
Unit. These soldiers are putting to actual 
test the universal military training pro 
gram proposed by the War Department. 

Late in October a definite plan for acti 
vating a Universal Mili 
tary lraining Experimental Unit was con- 
solidated and presented to General Devers 
by Brig. Gen. John M. Devine, com 
mander of the Experimental Unit. A few 
days later the plan was again presented 
to General Eisenhower and Assistant Sec 
retary of War Howard C. Petersen. Ap 
proval was obtained. 

Officers and cadre of the unit began ar 
riving at the Armored Center in Novem 
ber and on November 25 the Universal 
Military Training Experimenta! Unit was 
officially activated. 

All Branches. In all probability the 
composition of the UMT Experimental 
Unit is one of the strangest T/Os ever 
produced by a conscientious staff section. 
Should it fall in for a church formation the 
unit will resemble an infantry battalion. 
Should it hold a formation complete with 
the organic equipment of each platoon it 
will resemble the bits and pieces of a vast 
task force or combat team. This is possible 
since each company is composed of four 
platoons, each platoon representing a 
branch of the arms or technical services. 
Thus one company is composed of a med 
ical platoon, a transportation corps platoon, 
an antiaircraft platoon, and an armored 
platoon. 


American 


four-company 


The problem of training such a unit is 
an abnormal one. Qualified instructors 
were selected from units and _ training 
centers all over the country. The battalion 
size Experimental Unit will receive its 
specialist training under the supervision 
of an S-3 Section of 21 officers and 87 
noncommissioned officers, representing all 
branches of the Army. It will be organized 
into sub-sections, like the companies in 
the battalion. 

Three Phases. The military phase of 
training will be broken down into three 
periods: 


(1) An eight-week period devoted to 
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basic training; 

An | 1-week period of branch train 

ing by the various platoons; 

3) Three-week period spent on small 
unit teamwork. 

Emphasis will be put on an energetic 
athletic program, hobbies, and after hour 
courses in typing, mechanics, dramatics, 
and radio 

Practical citizenship will be stressed; 
initiative and self-respect will be encour 
aged. I & E has worked out an ambitious 
program of information that will give each 
soldier an understanding of his work. 

Trainee noncommissioned officers ar 
to be appointed and the Corps will be en 
couraged tO maintain its own disciplin« 
with the cadre noncoms assuming more 
and more the role of supervisors and in 
structors, 

Code of Conduct. Perhaps the most 
revolutionary departure from military ad 
ministration will be the self-discipline sys 
tem involving a demerit system and code 
of conduct. Demerits will be awarded for 
minor infractions. For every de merit over 
20 within a month, the trainees get an 
hour of extra duty. Delinquencies nor 
mally punished by a company commander 
under the 104th Article of War will Lx 
dealt with by a court of trainees appointed 
by the ranking trainee noncom. Charges 
will be filed by a trainee, preferably in 
vestigated by a trainee; and, if so recom 
mended, the defendant will be prosecuted 
by a trainee trial judge advocate before the 
trainee court, a trainee defense counsel, 
and an officer of the Judge Advocate Gen 
eral Department who will act as the law 
member. Trial procedure will parallel mili 
tary courts-martial. A verdict will be ob 
tained by secret written ballot. The verdict 
with a recommended 


punishment com 
‘ 
parable to 


‘company punishment,” will be 
forwarded to the trainee appointing au 
thority who will review the findings of the 
court, afhx his recommendation to these 
findings, and forward them to the com 
pany commander. This officer, after study 
ing the findings and recommendations, wi!| 
then impose punishment as prescribed by 
the 104th Article of War. 

As the name implies—the UMT Unit 
is “experimental.” It is, however, an ex 
periment that will be watched closely in 
the Army and out. 


WAC 


Permanent Corps? 








If the WAC is made a permanent part 
of the Army by the new Congress, and it 
should by all means be continued, it will 
probably be limited to about five thousand 
enlisted women and five hundred officers, 
according to WAC Director Col. Westray 
Battle Boyce. A bill introduced last year 
proposed a permanent WAC strength of 
two per cent of the Army. 
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New Divisions 


lhe new organizations for infantry and 
armored divisions developed by the Di- 
rector of Organization and _ Training, 
WDGS, and Army Ground Forces, while 
quite radical in some respects, are on the 
whole in keeping with the findings of the 
Patch-Simpson board, the General Board 
of the ETO, and the 1946 Ground Forces 
conferences at the Infantry, Field Artillery 
and Armored schools. 

Aim of the planners was to make the di 
visions more self-sufhicient by including as 
organic elements those organizations which 
during the war were normally attached. 
Firepower, shock action, flexibility and ma 
neuverability have been vastly increased 
with relatively little increase in manpower. 
[he large increase in organic strength is 
mostly the result of making units organic 
that were formerly attached. 

Unless experimental divisions are later 
formed in the United States the new organ 
izations are likely to remain on paper. Prob 
ability is that divisions on occupation duty 
in Europe and the Pacific will continue 
under their present T/Os. A new airborne 
division will be announced soon. 


INFANTRY DIVISION 


Ihe infantry division (chart 1) is re 
tained as the basic combat unit of a held 
army. It is a versatile organization, de- 
signed for rapid conversion to fit special 
conditions of terrain or climate—jungle, 
Arctic, mountain or desert. It is capable of 
rapid movement by motor, ship or plane. 
Its war strength has been increased from 
something under 15,000 officers and men 
to almost 18,000. Strength of the units of 
the division is shown in chart 1. 

The most important changes include: 


(1) Addition of an organic tank bat 
talion to the division. — 

(2) Addition of an organic antiaircraft 
artillery battalion. 

(3) Inclusion of two more guns per 
firing battery in division artillery. 


(4) Reduction of the rifle squad to nine 
men, from twelve. 
(5) Inclusion of one tank company per 


rifle battalion. (This unit replaces 
the old antitank company. ) 

(6) Inclusion of a heavy mortar com- 
pany in the rifle battalion. (It will 
replace the old cannon company 
and will be equipped temporarily 
with the 4.2-inch chemical mortar.) 

(7) Increase in the number of automat 
ic weapons and recoilless rifles in 
the rifle battalion. 

(8) Addition of one lettered company 
and one bridge platoon in the en- 
gineer battalion. 
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In the discussions that preceded and 
continued throughout the planning of 
the new divisional organizations for the 
ground forces, there naturally was some 
divergence in opinion among _high- 
ranking commanders. But on the most 
important changes there was a unanim- 
ity of thought which indicates that the 
changes were necessary if not in- 
evitable. 

Although the new divisions are 
larger than the old, the new totals 
are actually less than the old divisions 
with normal attachments. The in- 
clusion of more units organically as- 
signed makes for corresponding econo- 
mies in corps and army troops. 

The basic reason underlying the as- 
signment of units formerly attached was 
that thereby these units could be trained 
concurrently with the divisions they 
would support and this would lead to 
increased flexibility and ease of controll. 





HIGH COMMANDERS AGREE ON CHANGES IN DIVISIONS 


There was some talk of omitting +); 
antiaircraft artillery since it does » 
necessarily demand continuous co; 
current training with the division 
supports nor does every division requir. 
its continuous use. It was finally agree. 
that the ack-ack should be included by 
that, if necessary, it would be the firs: 
to be dropped. 

The majority of the commanders con 
sidered the ratio of infantry to armor in 
the new armored division to be su{ 
ficient, although one high-ranking com 
mander held out for two infantry bat 
talions per armored battalion. Anothe: 
distinguished commander thought ther: 
should be no distinction between in 
fantry and armored divisions. He based 
his argument on the premise that, since 
infantry constantly demands mor 
armor and armor constantly needs mor: 
infantry, the characters of the two 
types of divisions are eventually merged. 








(9) Addition of a replacement company 

in division headquarters. 

New tables of organization and equip- 
ment have not been approved, but begin- 
ning with the men for whose benefit all 
these changes are made they will probably 
stack up something like this: 

Rifle Company. The rifle company 
still has three rifle platoons, a weapons 
platoon and a company headquarters. With- 
in the rifle platoon are three rifle squads, 
reduced from twelve to nine men. Experi- 
ence in all theaters showed that nine men 
are about the maximum that the average 
squad leader can handle efficiently in 
combat. The squad leader, a sergeant armed 
with a rifle, is assisted by a corporal, armed 
with a rifle; five riflemen, one of whom will 
have a grenade launcher; a corporal-gunner 
with a BAR, and an assistant armed with a 
rifle. As a base of fire for the three rifle 
squads the rifle platoon has a weapons 
squad of nine men armed with one light 
machine gun and a 3.5-inch rocket launch- 
er. The number of men per platoon is 
about the same as the wartime infantry pla- 
toon. Important difference is that the new 
platoon’s firepower is immeasurably in- 
creased by the addition of the light ma- 
chine gun and bazooka in each rifle squad. 

Supporting the rifle platoons will be the 
weapons platoon, which has undergone 
extensive alteration. It will consist of a 60- 
mm. mortar section with three five-man 
squads, plus a 57mm. recoilless rifle section, 
with three similar squads. Each section is 
commanded by a staff sergeant. 

Heavy Weapons Company. The 
heavy weapons company has been strength- 
ened in over-all firepower although it now 
will have only one machine-gun platoon. 
Replacing the second will be a 75mm. re- 
coilless rifle platoon. The 8]mm. mortar 


platoon has lost two mortars. 

The machine-gun platoon will have two 
sections of two eight-man squads each. In 
line with the practice of most heavy weap 
ons companies during the war, each squad 
will have both a heavy and a light machine 
gun, the heavy for stable situations where 
the maximum in firepower is wanted, the 
light for fast-moving situations where the 
weighty, water-cooled gun can’t keep up. 
Platoon headquarters will have two rocket 
launchers. 

The 8lmm. mortar platoon will have 
two sections of two squads each, instead 
of three as before. There will be two rocket 
launchers and three SCR-300 radios in the 
mortar platoon headquarters. 

The 75mm. recoilless platoon will con- 
tain two sections of two guns each. Rather 
than breaking the section down to one 
squad per gun the sergeant section leader 
will command both guns, each manned 
by a corporal. The platoon has one 1|'2-ton 
truck and trailer per gun, with an SCR- 
300 radio in platoon headquarters. 

Battalion Headquarters Company. 
The headquarters company of the rifle 
battalion has lost its antitank platoon. 
Otherwise its personnel remains essentia!!y 
the same with the exception that the com- 
pany commander and the battalion S-! 
now are two separate individuals. In the 
wartime battalion headquarters both jobs 
were held by the same officer. 

Regimental Heavy Mortar Com- 
pany. The new heavy mortar company re 
places the old cannon company and, unt! 
a better mortar is available, will be armed 
with the 4.2-inch chemical mortar. The 
company has eight mortars, divided be- 


_tween two platoons of four eight-man 


squads each. The mortar squad leader is a 
sergeant, with a corporal as gunner. Each 
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has. in addition, three ammunition 
s, two jeep drivers, and an assistant 
Each platoon has two ofhcers and 
teorologist in platoon headquarters 
he usual platoon overhead. In com 
headquarters, besides usual person 
re a lieutenant weather officer and a 
nt meteorologist. 
gimental Tank Company. In lieu 
“old regimental antitank company the 
egiment will have a company of 
um tanks, identical with a medium 
company of an armored division. It 
sts of four tank platoons, each armed 
five M26 tanks mounting 90mm. 
The M26 is the 45-ton Pershing, re 
classified as a medium tank. The 
company headquarters includes a 
tenance section; an administrative, 
and supply section; and a head 
rters section. In the headquarters sec 
, are two M45 tanks mounting 105mm. 
jult guns. 
Regimental Service Company. Serv- 
e company now consists of two platoons. 
[he regimental administrative platoon con 
ns the personnel section, the supply sec 
n and the graves registration section. In 
the transportation platoon are a platoon 
headquarters, a headquarters company sec 
n, a tank company section, a heavy mor 
tar company section, a tank maintenance 
section, a truck maintenance section, and 
e section each for the three rifle bat 
lions. 
Regimental Headquarters Com- 
pany. The headquarters and headquarters 


Chart 1. The 


company of the regiment has been sub 
stantially increased in size and duties 
Besides the normal staff, which has three 
lieutenants added as liaison officers, there is 
a regimental headquarters section, includ 
ing an orientation officer who also is an as 
sistant S-3, and an athletic and recreation 
ofhcer. The communications platoon has 
been enlarged in both radio and wire fa 
cilities. Intelligence and reconnaissance 
platoon has three 10-man squads. An MP 
platoon with three 10-man squads has 
been added. The antitank mine platoon 
from the former regimental antitank com 
pany now is part of regimental head 
quarters company. 

Also added are an air section and a 
counterfire section. The air section has one 
liaison plane. The counterfire section is 
equipped with electronic sound devices to 
locate enemy fire and has three battalion 
squads of seven men each. 

Regimental Medical Company. | he 
old regimental medical detachment has 
given way to a medical company, headed 
by a major, who is regimental surgeon. 
Litter sections have been taken from the 
collecting companies of the division med 
ical battalion and placed in this company. 
Che company has a collecting platoon, con 
sisting of a station section, a litter section 
and an ambulance section. There are three 
battalion platoons, complete with litter 
bearers and headed by the battalion sur 
geon. Each company in the regiment will 
continue to have its own aid men. 

Division Artillery. The division artil 
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lery still consists of three battalions of 
105mm. howitzers and one battalion of 
155mm. hows. However, its firepower has 
been increased fifty per cent by adding 
about 14 per cent more men, plus two 





guns to each firing battery, making six-gun 
batteries instead of the old four-gun units 
The increase will give the division 54 
105mm. howitzers and 18 155mm. how 
itzers. 

Newly organic is an antiaircraft artil 
lery battalion with four firing batteries 
armed with self-propelled dual 40mm 
guns and quadruple .50 caliber machine 
guns with power turrets. 

Radar equipment has been made organic 
to the headquarters of division artillery 

Division Tank Battalion. [he new 
infantry division tank battalion is identical 
with the medium tank battalion of the 
armored division, containing three com 
panies of M26 tanks, each mounting a 
90mm. gun. 

Division Medical Battalion. I he new 
medical battalion has been greatly reduced 
in size and scope. It now consists of a head 
quarters company, an ambulance company 
and a clearing company. The old collecting 
companies are no more, their litter bearers 
having been transferred to the regimental 
medical company. 

Division Engineer Battalion. A fourth 
lettered company has been added to the 
engineer battalion. With one company 
habitually working with each regimental 
combat team the division was often caught 
short. The extra company will be available 


new infantry division has tanks and more artillery. 
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to take care of other than front-line engi- 
neer work. A bridge platoon has been 
added to the battalion to handle bridging 
that heretofore had to be done by corps or 
army troops. 

Division Headquarters. Principal 
changes in division headquarters include 
the addition of a replacement company, 
staffed by one officer and 31 men to re- 
ceive and indoctrinate replacements. Three 
liaison planes have been added to head 
quarters equipment. 

Division Reconnaissance Troop. | he 
reconnaissance troop has dispensed with 
scout cars and motorcycles and will be 
equipped with light tanks. 


ARMORED DIVISION 


The new armored division (see chart 2) 
has approximately 15,000 officers and men 
and has undergone an important change 
in its command personnel. Unlike the 
wartime organization of Combat Com- 
mands A and B, and a small fraction held 
for emergencies under Combat Command 
R, or reserve, the new setup will substitute 
a Combat Command C for the old reserve, 
thus creating three command headquarters 
of equal capabilities. 

The armored division will continue to 
fulfill its primary mission of using highly 
mobile, hard-hitting units for break- 
through and subsequent exploitation. 

More Infantry. Even as combat 
showed that the infantry division needed 
tanks, so it was proven that, in the armored 
division, the tanks needed more infantry. 
In recognition of this fact, a battalion of 
infantry has been added to the armored 
division and the new armored infantry 
battalion has four rifle companies instead 


of three. Altogether, there will be 16 
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companies of riflemen in the armored 
division. 

As in the infantry division, the armored 
infantry squad has been reduced in size, 
but to ten men rather than nine. The 
tenth man will drive the squad's full- 
tracked personnel carrier. 

A heavy tank battalion has been added 
to the armored division. Like the division’s 
three medium tank battalions, it will con- 
sist of three tank companies of four pla- 
toons each, making the tank battalions of 
the armored division identical with those 
of the infantry division. For the time be- 
ing the battalion will be armed with the 
medium M26. 

More Artillery. Artillery and antiair- 
craft battalions are also added to the 
armored division. The additional artillery 
battalion will be equipped with 18 self- 
propelled 155mm. howitzers, and each of 
the other three battalions will have 18 
self-propelled 105mm. howitzers. The anti- 
aircraft battalion will have 64 self-propelled 
weapons, half of them quadruple caliber 
.5O0 machine guns and the other half dual 
40mm. guns. 

Other additions to the armored division 
include a bridge company and an addi- 
tional line company for the engineer bat- 
talion, and a supply battalion of two truck 
companies. A major deletion is the tank 
destroyer battalion that was habitually de- 
tailed to work with the division in combat; 
its work will be taken over by the extra 
tank battalion with its 90mm. guns. 

Special Troops. Division special 
troops will include signal, military police, 
replacement, headquarters and _ service 
companies. The division trains will consist 
of a headquarters company, an ordnance 
maintenance battalion, and a medical bat- 
talion. The supply battalion will be in- 


cluded in the division trains. 

An important change in equipmen: 
be the addition of 530 full-tracked p: 
nel carriers to transport the infantry. 
ing the past war, the armored inf 
rode into battle in half-tracks. 

While the armored division loses 
light tanks, it will gain 130 medium ta 
Total strength in mediums will be 32 


INFANTRY 


Rifle Board 


Col. Theodore F. Wessels, Infan: 
has been appointed as executive officer 5! 
the National Board for Promotion of f\i() 
Practice and will also serve as Director 0} 
Civilian Marksmanship. The Board en 
courages and assists recognized clubs and 
schools in the practice of military marks 
manship. 


ARTILLERY 


Urgent Need 

Said the editor of the Field Artillery 
Journal in a column of “Year-end Reflec 
tions”: 

“Most urgent need of the Army as 
1947 came in sight: a reasoned legislative 
pronouncement by the 80th Congress de 


fining the postwar pattern of our Military 
Establishment.” 


Life Expectancy of Gun Tubes 


The life of a gun tube does not neces 
sarily come to an end after a specific num- 
ber of rounds have been fired, the war 
time First Army Artillery Officer reports 
in the Field Artillery Journal. 

“Although the total number of equiva 
lent service rounds fired is indicative of 


Chart 2. The new armored division has more infantry and more artillery. 
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proach of the end of the accurate 
‘ere are so many other factors that 
ce the wear in a tube that it cannot 
d that all should be replaced at any 
figure,” he wrote in a wartime re- 
‘Each individual tube wears differ- 
ind any published life expectancy 
are estimates only.” 


ARMY AREAS 


Decentralization of RTCs 


ny Ground Forces, which had taken 
| of the Army’s big Replacement 
lraining Centers in November on the 
tion of the Replacement and School 
Command, decentralized the operation 
lanuary 1, turning seven of the centers 
ver to the Army commanders of the First, 
Second, Sixth and Seventh Armies. 





SPECIAL STAFF 


LEGISLATIVE & LIAISON 


Fourfold Program 


An ambitious program of legislation de 
sired by the War Department is in the 
hands of the Legislative and Liaison Di- 
vision of the War Department’s Special 
Staff, the office charged with presenting 
the War Department’s views to Congress. 

Foremost measures in the program are 
three subjects mentioned by President 
Truman in his State of the Union address: 

Selective Service. The War Depart- 
ment will report its recommendations in 
time for legislation to be considered before 
the expiration of the present act, March 
31. The question hinges on whether the 
number of volunteers will be sufficient to 
keep the Army up to its 1,070,000 goal as 
of and after June 30 of this year. 

Universal Military Training. If UMT 
were adopted as military policy the War 
Department is of the opinion that many 
if its manpower troubles would be solved. 
Enlistments in the Regular Army and the 
National Guard would be stimulated if 
UMT is adopted. 

Merger. The President promised a 
later message to the Congress on this sub- 
ject. The Army’s plan for unification is 
well known and has had the support of 
the Commander in Chief. 

Permanent Postwar Establishment. 
\ fourth subject on the War Department's 
program is legislation to make permanent 
the new reorganization of the War De- 
partment, the Army and the Army Air 
Forces. This problem is tied in with uni- 
heation of the armed forces, but it is es- 
sential that legislation be passed before 
temporary wartime legislation that made 
the reorganizations possible is repealed. 
_ Considered as a whole, and they must 
de so considered for the problems interlock 
at many points, the legislative program of 
the War Department if enacted will pro- 
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vide the strongest basis for building an 
adequate defense establishment the Na 
tion has ever known. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Feet on the Ground 

“There is a magnificent tradition [in 
sculpture] in the artist’s placing of the 
hooves. When all four are on the ground, 
which is rare in statues commemorating a 
hero, the rider died a normal death. One 
hoof in the air signifies that he died of 
wounds sustained in action. But if two are 
raised, it means that the rider was killed on 
the field of battle.” 

Caretaker Tales. “It’s all poppycock, 
of course,” The New Yorker magazine ad 
mitted some months after it had first ex 
plained the legend of the hooves on eques 
trian statues. The New Yorker said it got 
the story from a caretaker in a Washing 
ton park. The Library of Congress said 
that it had “heard that the guides at the 
Gettysburg battlegrounds attach signifi 
cance to the pose of the horses’ feet, but 
suspect that they have constructed a for 
mula on the basis of certain statues and we 
feel sure that any significance so attri 
buted is ex post facto.” 

And Leonard J. Grassman, a War De 
partment employee, who tells the story in 
the Field Artillery Journal, reveals that 
diligent search by the Bureau of Public 
Relations revealed “no substantiating 
data.” 


INFORMATION & EDUCATION 


Journalists’ Support 


Information and Education, the “I & 
E program” has found a staunch sup- 
porter in Hanson Baldwin of The New 
York Times. 

“The I & E Division,” he wrote, “is 
slowly becoming, after many struggles, an 
accepted part of the Army’s training sys 
tem, and its literature and services are also 
extensively used by the Navy. Concerned 
as it is with the soldier’s mind and heart, 
and with his extra-professional education, 
and fundamentally interested in his mo 
rale, it has had to blaze a trail new to 
American military concepts. Today, after 
the bitter experience of trial and error, 
and the strenuous problems of the new, 
the I & E Division has passed its infancy 
and is struggling toward maturity, filled 
with fine ideas for further service.” 

Any budget cut that would eliminate 
I & E work would “be unfortunate, and a 
definite step backward in this era, when 
the American soldier so badly needs a 
sense of his responsibilities and an under- 
standing of his role in the postwar world,” 
Baldwin continued. 

The soldier's ‘Why?’ “The I & E 
Division alone can never meet these prob- 
lems; it functions as part of the military 
team, and discipline is primarily a func- 
tion of command. But it can help—as its 
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present program shows—to answer the 
soldier’s ‘Why?’ 

Motivation. Newsweek looking at the 
problems of the postwar soldier quotes 
Brig. Gen. C. T. Lanham, head of I & E, 
as believing: ““The soldier who is not 
motivated is not worth a damn.’ He in 
sists that the American soldier is right in 
wanting to know the ‘why’ of what he 
does and that he ought to be told. Only 
in this way, he insists, can soldiers ac 
quire ‘a deep and abiding sense of mis 
sion.’ ” 

Newsweek is of the opinion that “the 
Army doesn’t always know the answers 
and its methods are generally dull, inef 
fectual and incapable of arousing soldier 
interest.” It summarizes its concept of the 
weaknesses in the program in this fashion 

“The total effort is too small. 

“The officer corps still largely underesti 
mates the importance of information 
and education. 

“As a result, in many units the least 
capable officers are assigned to I & E 
jobs. 

“I & E headquarters in Washington is 
hampered by inadequate funds and 
personnel.” 

Down-to-earth. Still another journal 
ist has taken a look at I & E. Jean Light 
foot in The New York Post found that 
“The Army Education program is ham 
mering away at... prejudices by means 
of radio skits, discussions, and movies. It 
is indoctrinating America’s soldiers with a 
down-to-earth explanation of the ‘why’ 
of things.” 

In the Journat’s opinion, it would be 
a grave mistake to attempt to turn the 
clock back to the day when I & E did not 
exist. In this confused world, the Ameri 
can soldier needs as never before to see 
his mission clearly. 


Selecting USAFI Textbooks 

Colonel Walter E. Sewell, chief of the 
Education Branch, I&E, tells in the cut 
rent Army Information Digest, how text 
books are selected for use in the Army 
Education Program. 

The joint War-Navy Committee on the 
US Armed Forces Institute asked com 
petent educational authorities to nominat: 
textbooks best suited to the needs of the 
Institute, bearing in mind that they are to 
be used in correspondence courses and 
that the courses offered through the Army 
Education Program are patterned after 
civilian education in order that students 
may get high school or college credit. 

The nominations of those authorities are 
then sent to “selected authorities in the 
appropriate subject fields” and each is 
asked to compare each book with the 
others on the list on the basis of its scholar- 
ship and its interest for students. Also the 
following questions are asked about each 
book: 

“Is this book likely to give students a 

distorted view of the important sub 
jects or issues with which it deals? 
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“Is this book likely to build up preju- 
dices in the student’s mind? 

“Is this book likely to develop closed- 
mindedness? 

“Is this book likely to create or en- 
courage hostility to the fundamental 
principles of a democratic govern- 
ment?” 

The books are also read by officers of 
the War and Navy Departments directly 
concerned with the educational program. 
If there is a divided opinion on a book, 
the matter is submitted to the War-Navy 
Committee on USAFI. 


Army Talks 


Orientation in purely military matters, 
not fully covered up to now by I&E, is 
receiving emphasis through a series of 
Army ‘Talks on the organization of the 
Army and its component units and 
branches, and a shorter series on the 
weapons of the soldier, individual and 
crew-served. 

The series on Army organization will 
cover all arms and service and principal 
subdivisions of Army Air Forces, and will 
explain the organization of the Army 
from the top down. Subjects presently 
scheduled for release include talks on the 
Infantry, Artillery, Armored Cavalry, Sig- 
nal Corps, Corps of Engineers, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, Ordnance Department, Medical 
Corps, Inspector General's Department, 
Quartermaster Corps, Transportation 
Corps, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, and Finance Department. 

Top-level subjects to be covered in sepa- 
rate Army Talks include “Our Reorganized 
Army,” and “The General Staff.” 

Weapon Series. Ihe series on weapons 
begins with “Small Arms” and will include 
talks on “Machine Guns ‘and Light Mor- 
tars,” “Big Guns of the Army,” “Tank 
Destroyers, Self-Propelled Guns, and 
Tanks,” and “Crew Served Weapons— 
Aircraft.” 

The Army’s civilian components are be- 
ing covered in a series devoted to the Na- 
tional Guard, Officers’ and Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, and the ROTC program. 

Six Talks are scheduled on Army Air 
Forces. They will include “What is an 
Air Force?” “The Fighters and Bombers,” 
“The Air Transport Command,” and “The 
Services of the Air Forces: Maintenance 
and Matériel.” Two others will be de- 
voted to rockets and guided missiles and 
other new developments in the Air Forces. 

Square Deal & Snafu. Talks appeal- 
ing to the soldier as an individual and as 
a member of a large group engaged in 
similar work are also scheduled. Intri- 
guing is one called “What Causes Snafu?” 
others that pose interesting questions are 
“Does the GI Get a Square Deal?” 
“What Makes an Outfit Tick?” “How 
Important Is One Man?” “Would You 
Want to Be a Leader?” “How Much 
Can the Soldier Take?” “What Does the 
Army Do Besides Fight?” 
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INSPECTOR GENERAL 
IG Explains Mission 


The Inspector General's Department is 
not to be considered an “undercover” or- 
ganization and “any suggestions of such 
taint” would greatly handicap its work, 
the late Lieutenant General Daniel I. 
Sultan, until his recent death the In- 
spector General, wrote in the January 
Army Information Digest. 

General Sultan noted that the Doolittle 
Report had recommended that reports of 
Inspector Generals in the field be “trans- 
mitted to the War Department outside 
regular command channels, in addition to 
normal procedures, in order to eliminate 
political aspects of control and to insure 
remedial action.” The Secretary of War 
“wisely disagreed” with this recommenda- 
tion “on the grounds that no change should 
be made that would give the Inspector 
General’s Department any tinge of under- 
cover status [and] the Inspector General’s 
Department is in complete accord. . . .” 

Complaints. Another Doolittle Report 
recommendation, and one which was ac- 
cepted, is that “the system for registering 
complaints be improved and that inspec- 
tions be for the purpose of prevention as 
well as investigation.” This recommenda- 
tion has been taken care of in War Depart- 
ment Circular 74 (1946), which provides 
that every soldier have an opportunity to 
present to an inspector general his “com- 
plaints and individual grievances not less 
frequently than once a month.” A soldier 
may go directly to an inspector without 
seeking permission or applying through 
channels “and he will not be discouraged 
from doing so whenever the need arises.” 

Constructive Mission. “The primary 
mission of the Inspector General’s De- 
partment,” General Sultan writes, “is to 
assist commanders and other members and 
employees of the military establishment in 
the performance of their duties.” Inspector 
Generals are staff officers and their “status 
is the same as other members of the com- 
mander’s staff, and they must coordinate 
their work with other staff members. Their 
activities and efforts are uniformly of a 
constructive nature. .. .” 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 


Ground Forces History Coming 


Not satisfied with making history the 
Army is writing it as well. The Historical 
Division, War Department Special Staff, 
is preparing a series of comprehensive his- 
tories of the war under the general title 
“History of U.S. Army in World War II.” 
It will include the stories of all theaters, 
technical services, major commands and 
the War Department itself. More than 
35 historians, most of whom worked with 
field armies during the war, are winnow- 
ing official records and interviewing per- 
sons familiar with various operations. 


The first volume, entitled “The Organ- 


ization of Ground Combat Troops,” 
appear in March. It is only one o: 
volumes on AGF, covering the prob 
mobilization and organization. The S 
intendent of Documents will distrib: 
to the public at a price yet to b 
nounced. This volume will be follow: 
about three months by one on the Oki; 
campaign, the first of a series on operat 
in the Pacific. 

Ten short pamphlets on selected 0; 
tions have already been published as 
“American Forces in Action” series. | 
eleventh, describing small unit actions in 
Normandy, Italy and the Pacific, wil] be 
published in February. These, too, may he 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


695 Units Recognized 

Up to the middle of January 695 units 
of the National Guard had been recog 
nized federally and armory drill has a! 
ready begun in some units. Since the first 
six months of the current fiscal year passed 
without drilling, units may drill eight 
times a month or nearly twice a week from 
now until July 1 and get paid for it. Money 
has been appropriated for 48 drill periods 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. 

Some senior instructors have been as 
signed to states by Army Ground Forces 
but overseas requirements have caused 
shortages in this category. Senior instruc- 
tors must be Regular Army colonels, while 
their assistants may be officers from any 
component on extended active duty. 


ORC & ROTC 


Over-all ROTC Plan 

The “Holloway” plan (see Navy) tor 
the training of Navy ROTC students in- 
volves the annual grant of $600 a year 
plus tuition to some 14,000 students at 
52 colleges. The relatively high cost of 
the plan ran smack up against dimin 
ishing appropriations when the Army 
figured similar costs for the 255,000 
ROTC students it hopes to have. 

Adoption of the details of the “Hollo 
way” Plan by the Army “would require 
vast recurring appropriations,” Major Gen- 
eral Edward S. Bres, executive for Reserve 
and ROTC affairs, told the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges, but it is essentia! 
that the programs of the services be co 
ordinated on the campuses. 

“We cannot state just what this co- 
ordination will be, insofar as entoluments 
are concerned [but] out of these confer- 
ences may come a coordinated over-a!! 
ROTC plan which will provide absolute 
equality of all components for all studen: 
on the campus.” 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


New Management for The Bomb 

change in management of the Man 

Engineer District, War Depart- 

atomic development agency, went 

ily at the year’s end. The Atomic 

y Commission, headed by David E. 

thal, ex-chairman of the TVA, took 

the District without interruption of 

the present operations of the facilities or 
cl it contracts. 

1e transfer was in accordance with the 


t of the Atomic Energy Act and Ex 
ecutive Order of the President and fulfills 
agreements between the War Department 


and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Personnel. Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, 
who headed the Manhattan District from 
its inception, reverted to his former duty 
1s Deputy Chief of Engineers. At the re 
quest of the Commission all other military 
personnel are continuing in their present 
assignments. When fully organized the 
Commission may offer civilian jobs to 
non-regulars now with the District. 

Personnel involved in the transfer in 
clude 254 officers, of whom 76 are Reg- 
ular Army and eight Regular Navy, and 
1,688 enlisted men. There are about 
3,950 civilian employees of the govern- 
ment and 37,800 employees of contract 
operators, making a total of 42,892. 

Big Plant. The Commission inherits 
responsibility for a two-billion dollar in- 
vestment in atomic energy plants and an 
agency with a budget for the current fiscal 
year of $375,000,000. It controls the three 
main facilities of the Manhattan Project 
the Hanford Engineer Works at Pasco, 
Washington; the Clinton Engineer Works 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and the Los 
Alamos, New Mexico laboratories—plus 
a vast network of laboratories, experi- 
mental projects and mines, and adminis- 
ters contracts with universities and private 
concerns that are conducting atomic or re 
lated research. 


Family Housing 

\ Fiscal Year 1947 housing program for 
106 Army posts, camps, depots and sta 
tions that will convert existing buildings 
into 5,580 apartments and furnish 2,133 
new temporary units will solve the hous 
ing problem of many a soldier husband and 
and father. Total cost of the project is esti- 
mated at $41,329,500. It is the first new 
family-type housing to be provided at 
\rmy stations since before the war. 

(he program will provide about 15 per 
cent of the Army’s estimated needs. Perma- 
nent type housing units authorized by 
Congress and for which funds have been 
appropriated are not under construction 
because of current economy measures and 
the shortage-of building materials. 
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Army Air Forces gets a big hunk of the 
construction with 52 AAF installations 
getting 2,421 conversions and 916 tem 
porary units. Army Ground Forces is to 
get 2,249 conversions and 588 temporary 
units at 22 installations. The other 970 
conversions and 629 temporary units go to 
installations of the various services and to 
the Military Acaderay at West Point. 

Conversions of structures into bachelor 
officers’ quarters are scheduled for Fort 
Belvoir, Va., and Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Civil Works 


For the fiscal year 1947, the total Con 
gressional appropriation for Engineer Corps 
civil works available on July 1, 1946 was 
521 million dollars. As part of the general 
curtailment of government spending, the 
President limited the expenditures from 
these funds for the year to approximately 
300 millions. Estimate for fiscal year 1948 
is 290 millions. Civil works do not include 
military construction but all river and 
harbor and flood control projects through 
out the U.S. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Regulation Relaxed 

Former civil prisoners who were guilty 
of only minor offenses now may enlist in 
the Army under Change 12 to AR 600 
750. The change authorizes army com 
manders in the Zone of Interior to waive 
the disability of former prisoners if their 
offenses were minor and if their services 
will be an asset to the Army. But no man 
will be accepted if he has been freed by 
a court on condition that he enlist, and no 
person serving a suspended sentence or on 
parole will be accepted. Sure as can be, 
however, a number of courts will again 
begin to imply, through ignorance of the 
law and the military, that an enlistment 
is equivalent to a term in the jug, and free 
offenders who promise to enlist. This hap 
pened regularly in the past. 


Ten Per Cent for Heroism 


The 30-year soldier who performed an 
act of extraordinary heroism during his 
career, will find that Public Law 720 of 
the 79th Congress hasn’t done right by 
him. That is the law which provides an 
additional ten per cent in retired pay for 
any soldier adjudged to have performed 
an act of “extraordinary heroism” during 
his career. 

The catch is that the law says the ad 
ditional ten per cent can’t be given if the 
total exceeds 75 per cent of the tota) en 
listed base and longevity pay the soldier 
is receiving at the time he makes applica 
tion for retirement. 

An enlisted man’s retired pay is figured 
by multiplying his total years of service by 
two and a half. That gives the percentage 
of base plus longevity pay the soldier is 
entitled to draw. Thus a man who retires at 
the end of 20 years gets 50 per cent of his 
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base and longevity pay; a man retiring at 
the end of 26 vears gets 65 per cent; and a 
man who sticks it out for 30 years gets 75 
per cent—the limit. 

26 Years. But a soldier adjudged to 
have performed an act of extraordinary 
heroism is eligible for top retired pay at 
the end of 26 years: 65 per cent for his 
vears of service and ten per cent for the 
heroic act. Then, no matter how much 
more time he serves he can’t get anv more 
retired pay unless he is promoted before 
retirement. 

Definition. “| xtraordinary 
under the act has been detined as being 
equivalent to that required for the award 
of the Distinguished Service Cross, but 


heroism” 


need not necessarily have been performed 
in combat. Winners of the Medal of 
Honor and the DSC are automatically 
given the additional ten per cent in retired 
pay. Winners of the Distinguished Flying 
Cross or Soldiers’ Medal may apply for 
the additional ten per cent. The Adjutant 
General is charged with the duty of de 
termining if an applicant has performed an 
act of heroism that was extraordinary 

This unfair penalty placed upon com 
bat veterans who want to stay in the serv 
ice more than 26 years was doubtless an 
unintentional snafu. It ought to be cor 
rected—and fast. 


Casualty Branch 

At the outbreak of war the Casualty 
Branch of the War Department had five 
employees. At the peak it had nearly 2, 
400. Now it has 175. Inquiries from rela 
tives of deceased soldiers still appear in the 
mail regularly. But with its big job done, 
the Branch now has only a small number 
of unidentified dead and missing in action 
cases to clear up. It has reverted to its 
peacetime status as part of the Personnel 
Bureau of the Adjutant General’s Office 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Peace, It’s Wonderful! 

Army personnel sent overseas may now 
take one auto per family with them at 
government expense. Shipment is at the 
owner’s risk and owner must pay for de 
livery to the port of embarkation. Full in 
formation is in WD Circular 357, 1946 


Railroad Reserves 


Before America’s entry into World War 
Il the Army and a number of railroads 
had joined efforts to train reserve units of 
railroad employees for the Military Rail 
way Service. The system proved itself in 
World War II and Brig. Gen. P. F. Yount, 
Assistant Chief of ‘Transportation, said in 
a recent speech that the Army plans to 
continue the system in peacetime. 

“What we propose,” he said, “is that 
a railway company would undertake to 
supply from its employees a major part 
of the key officer and noncommissioned 
personnel for a definite numbered [mili 
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tary) railway unit.” 

Experienced staff. To be organized 
are headquarters companies of Military 
Railway Services and Railway Grand Di- 
visions as well as operating and shop bat- 
talions. As General Yount says, “The func 
tions of these units cover the entire field 
of railway operation from the general 
manager down to the last section man 
and . . . constitute the experienced staff 
necessary to man a large railroad any 
where. . . .” 

Legislation authorizing inactive duty 
pay and annual field training for fifteen 
days is pending. 


Twenty-eight-inch Step 

There are in the world some ten differ- 
ent principal railway track gauges, rang- 
ing trom twenty-four to sixty-six inches. 
[he American gauge is 56% inches and 
the Army Transportation Journal, quoting 
Carbuilder, tells how this gauge was de- 
termined 

“Caesar decided to space the wheels of 
his army's chariots the distance covered 
by two strides of one his warriors. That 
happened to be four feet eight and one- 
half inches. In conquering England the 
Roman chariots churned considerable of 
the island’s countryside into deep rutted 
roads. When Caesar moved out, the Eng- 
lish decided to build their wagons to fit 
the Roman-made roads. When the English 
built their first railroad they used the same 
old ruts for their gauge. 

“When pioneer Americans first started 
to build railroads they imported locomo- 
tives from England. Of course they were of 
English gauge.” 

Reveille before dawn was probably a 
good old Roman custom, too. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Ten-Shun! 


Drill sergeants who expended blood, 
sweat, toil and tears in getting their men to 
assume the position of a soldier, may be 
surprised to learn that their recalcitrant re 
cruits may have been suffering from a rare 
psychological ailment known as campto- 
cormia, 

Camptocormia causes humans to as 
sume the posture of a gorilla, Dr. Samuel 
A. Sandler, former Army psychiatrist, re- 
cently told the American Society for Re 
search in Psychomatic Problems. It is most 
notable among soldiers because soldiers 
have to stand at attention. 

Sad Sack. A person with camptocormia 
stands with his trunk bent forward from 
the waist and his arms hanging in apelike 
fashion. There is nothing wrong with him 
physically but he cannot straighten out, 
no matter how hard he tries. Dr. Sandler, 
who studied 29 cases among soldiers, re- 
ports that the illness seems to be a physical 
result of a psychological feeling. Common 
expression of the soldiers who walked like 
apes were: “I'm the lowest of the low. I'm 
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the doormat of the human species. I’m 
only fit to be walked on.” Evidently the 
Sad Sack was a sufferer. 

Whether asleep, drugged or hypnotized, 
the soldiers never relaxed their simian sil- 
houette. Treatment consisted of discov- 
ering the reason for the feeling of inferi- 
ority. Although the men were not malin- 
gerers, a sure cure, funny as it may sound, 
was a discharge. 


Wound Prevention 


The prevention of wounds rather than 
their treatment was the chief surgical les- 
son of the past war, Dr. Edward Church- 
ill of Boston recently told the American 
College of Surgeons. Much is already 
known about how weapons injure and 
how wounds from different weapons are 
distributed on the average over the body. 
If these facts are applied in designing 
body armor such as flak suits, said Dr. 
Churchill, the number of men killed in 
action might be reduced by as much as 
twelve per cent and the number of 
wounded by eight per cent. 

X-ray Centers for Cancer. Although 
cancer was not a major problem at any 
time during World War II, the Army 
Medical department still operates four 
Deep X-Ray centers where patients are 
treated. General hospitals having this serv- 
ice are Walter Reed, Beaumont, Army and 
Navy, and Letterman. 


Endurance vs Nerves 
The strain of hazardous flying played 
havoc with the nervous systems of some 
flyers and the rigors of continuous combat 
exhausted every ounce of nervous energy 
some doughboys could call forth. These 
extremes of physical and nervous endurance 
have been studied at length by physicians 
and psychiatrists. Some recent findings as 
reported by the Surgeon General are: 
Flying the Hump. Even some of the 
soundest of men developed psychological 
disorders while flying the air supply route 
from India to China across the Himalayas. 
A flight surgeon for the Air Transport 
Command found in a study reported to the 
Surgeon General that several distinct nerv- 
ous reactions developed among the men 
who saw continuous service over the route. 
All these concurrent symptoms, the 
flight surgeon concluded, were presum- 
ably subconscious efforts to “escape” from 
extremely hazardous and disagreeable duty. 
Doughboy Endurance. The war in 
Italy in the winter of 1943-44—the time 
of Cassino and Anzio, the crossings of the 
Rapido and Volturno rivers—called on the 
infantryman to strain his nerves and en- 
durance to the extreme. In a report ap- 
pearing in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and abstracted in the 
Bulletin of the Army Medical Corps, 
Doctors John W. Appel and Gilbert W. 
Beebe reveal the findings of a clinical 
study of individual infantrymen in Italy, 
some of whom became psychiatric cases 


while others showed no abnormal! 
ous reaction. 

Some of their findings: 

There is no such thing as getting 
to combat. 

Medical and line officers generally « 
that 200 days in combat, not nece: 
continuous, represented about the lin 
human endurance. If a doughboy ha‘y’; 
cracked up in that time he was pr \ 
worthless anyway because of jitters and 
the demoralizing influence he could 
on his fellow squad members. 

The two doctors recommend that 
limit of combat be 210 days—and 
only in extreme emergency. They also 
urge special recognition and privileges for 
infantrymen; better indoctrination of so) 
diers; and clarification for line and medica] 
officers of the categories and channels of 
evacuation. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Rocket-Boosted Artillery 


Ordnance experts are seeking to com- 
bine the range and velocity of the rocket 
with the accuracy and stability of the 
standard artillery shell. While no actual 
model has been developed, the Ordnance 
people think they are sniffing down th 
right trail. The new shell would have a 
rocket motor to accelerate its course after 
it leaves the gun. 

One immediate advantage of such a 
shell would be its greater penetrating 
power on armor and concrete, depending 
more upon velocity than upon size o1 
weight. 

Far in the Future. In the field o! 
guided missiles Ordnance spokesmen sa\ 
that the flying bomb that can travel 3,000 
miles to a point target is many years in the 
future. They agree with Dr. Vannevar 
Bush (see Science and War) that any talk 
of “push-button” warfare in the immediat: 
future is a mistake. The intensive tests ot 
German V-2s at White Sands are yielding 
valuable information about upper atmos 
phere conditions but so far nothing bette: 
than the V-2, with its 250-mile range, has 
been developed. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


ODB Moves 
Removal of the Office of Dependency 


Benefits from Newark, New Jersey to St. 
Louis, Missouri, has centralized all fiscal 
records of individual soldiers, and will lead 
to economy of operations and increased et- 
ficiency. 

At the peak of its wartime strength 
ODB had more than ten thousand civilian 
employees and was the world’s largest 
check-writing agency under one roof. In 
June 1945 the agency had eight million 
active accounts representing fifteen mil- 
lion dependents, was responsible for one 
tenth of all War Department expendi 
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nd had disbursed more than ten 
dollars. 
OBD administers insurance allot 
for the payment of premiums on 
| Service Life Insurance and Gov- 
Life Insurance, soldiers’ deposits, 
11 settlement of the accounts of 
d soldiers. 


Accrued Leave Pay 


ers on active duty September 1, 
who filed claims for accrued leave 
paid by the Army Finance Officer, 
S uis, Mo., and not by local finance 
Officers who have. changed their 


ses since filing for accrued leave 
notify the Finance Officer, US 
Army Finance Center, Building 


St. Louis 20, Mo., the Chief of 
ce has announced. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Report on Military Justice 


[he attempts of commanders to influ 
the decisions of courts-martial Seem to 
perturbed the Secretary of War's 
\dvisory Committee on Military Justice 
than any other part of their investi 
ns if the four and a half pages of the 
j-page report devoted to the subject is 
ny indication. 
[he committee said it was “convinced 
in many instances the commanding 
(heer who selected the members of the 
urts made a deliberate attempt to in 
fluence their decisions its prevalence 
was not denied and indeed in some in 
stances was freely admitted.” 

The committee thought the attitude that 
“discipline is a function of command” and 
that courts appointed by a commander 
should carry out his will is “completely 
wrong and subversive of morale,” and that 
lefinite steps should be taken to make 


“such action contrary to the Articles of 


War.” 

Influence Unlawful. To implement its 
recommendation the committee suggested 
that the Manual for Courts-Martial be 
amended to make it “improper and unlaw 

for any person to attempt to influence 
the action of an appointing or reviewing 
uuthority or the action of any court-martial 

and this prohibition should be made 
expressly applicable to the appointing or 
reviewing authority.” 

It also recommended that reprimand of 

urt or its members be prohibited. 

‘To preserve the disciplinary authority 

the command and at the same time to 
protect the independence of the court” the 

nmittee recommended that the authority 

t commanders to refer charges for prompt 
trial to courts appointed by judge advo- 
general “should be absolute.” It 
would give the commander a judge advo- 
cate to advise him. However, the Judge 
\dvocate General’s Department “should 
become the appointing and reviewing 
authority independent of the command.” 
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Clemency. Ihe committee believed 
that the absolute right of the commander 
to refer “the charge for speedy trial” and 
to control the prosecution will satisfy the 
demands of discipline. It would permit 
commanders to “mitigate, 
aside” sentences. 

The report is being studied by the War 
Department in conjunction with the rec 
ommendations of the House Military Af 
fairs Committee, Under Secretary of War 
Kenneth C. Royall announced. 

For a_ fuller 


page 30. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Alaskan Communications 

The Alaska Communication System, op 
erated since 1900 by the Signal Corps, is 
now handling nearly ten million messages 
per year between the United States and 
Alaska. About one-third of this traffic con 
sists of civilian-commercial and personal 


suspend, or set 


discussion of military 


justice sec 


The system is receiving about 
$800,000 per vear in fees for the civilian 
traffic; all such funds going into the U. S. 
treasury. 


messages. 


The system now has 35 radio stations in 
\laska and its principal station of the sys 
tem is at Seattle. Some 200 privately 
owned feeder stations 
ging and isolated communities 
throughout Alaska connect with the sys 
tem. The Signal Corps uses some 40 com 
missioned officers and 550 enlisted men, 


at mining and log 
camps 


and 150 specialist civilian employees to 
operate the system. 


No Escape 


Soldiers on maneuvers wil! no longer 
spend their off-duty hours in bunk fatigue, 
the Army Motion Picture Service believes. 
In a 30-day experiment at Camp Carson, 
Colo., the AMPS worked out a method of 
showing new and fresh l6mm. films 
daily before six companies at different 
isolated points. AMPS hailed the experi 
ment as making possible “greater flexibility 
in topnotch motion picture entertainment 
t 


>) 


soldiers on maneuvers, special missions 


in combat.” 


PROVOST MARSHAL 


Soldier-Detectives 


The Criminal Investigation Division of 
the Provost Marshal General’s Department 
never had called to its official attention 
the “petty knavery” that went on among 
the soldiers in Europe because “peddling 
a carton of cigarettes or financing a love 
affair with Hershey bars, is almost impos 
sible to control. ‘ 

But on the big jobs, like the Hesse 
jewels, the “Millionaire Railway Battalion” 
and the Korean penicillin black market, 
the CID was called in and cracked the 
cases, Lt. Col. Ralph W. Pierce, chief of 
the CID, reveals in the January Army In 
formation Digest. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 
Gls First 


Enlisted men are to get priority on ad 
mission to USO-Camp Shows according to 
War Department Circular 359, 1946. At 


in all cases is limited to military 


tendance 
personnel on active duty, members of their 
families and civilians living on posts and 


Stations 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Add Dash of Imagination 

What Army food needs is imagination 
as an added ingredient, George M. Mar 
dikian, owner of San 
Khayyam’s 


Francisco’s Omar 


Restaurant, is telling mess 
officers, sergeants and cooks in Europe. 
Volunteering to serve without pay as a 
food expert, Mardikian is traveling around 
Europe from one Army mess to another 
weekly Stars and 
Stripes and making broadcast 
over the Allied Forces network. 

Some of his advice as reported in The 
New York 

To make spam glamorous don’t serve it 
as such but “turn it into patties, serve it 


writing a column in 


a wee kly 


l imes 


wit’) onions, fry it or mix it with eggs.’ 

“Serve canned beef stew as an old-fash 
ioned pot ple by 
dough.” 

“All menus can be made more palatable 
if you watch the colors, and instead of a 
all-white meal of cauliflower, 
mashed potatoes and creamed asparagus, 


covering it with pie 


cluey, 


you serve brown potatoes and beets.” 


QM Briefs 
No Jingle, Jangle, Jingle. Soldiers 


have long known that their eating tools 
rattle when carried in the mess kit. The 
Quartermaster Corps knew it too and now 
have developed a stainless steel knife, fork 
and spoon set which locks into one unit 
for carrying. It is being tested on ma 
neuvers this winter. 


Burial Program Pamphlet. A pam 
phlet containing information about the pro 
gram for return and final burial of World 
War II personnel who died overseas is 
available for distribution. ‘The pamphlet 


contains information on_ burial options, 


how the next of kin are determined, thx 


care with which remains are identified 


and military honors and escorts. 

Big Repair Job. In one of the biggest 
peacetime repair jobs ever known the 
Quartermaster salvaged, re 
paired and returned to Army stocks nearly 
$150,000,000 worth of clothing and equip 
ment in one year’s postwar operations. In 


Corps has 


depots from coast to coast thousands of 
mess kits to mobile 
shirts to 


items ranging from 
bakeries, from typewriters are 
being restored to use. Clothing and tex 
tiles constitute about 67 per cent of the 


total. 
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11,000 More Regulars 


The Air Forces plan to add about 11,000 
Regular officers during 1947 to its present 
total of 7,000 according to Maj. Gen. 
Fred L. Anderson, assistant chief of air 
staff for personnel. Ultimate goal is 27, 
500 Regular ofhicers out of the 50,000 now 
authorized for the Army by the Congress. 

Plans for an interim postwar air force 
call for 340,000 men and 60,000 officers 
and General Anderson said the AAF is 
slowly climbing toward that goal. At pres 
ent the officer strength of the AAF, Regu- 
lar and non-Regular, is 53,000, plus 330, 
000 enlisted men of whom only about 15, 
000 are selectees. The AAF also hopes to 
have seventy air groups at eighty per cent 
strength by the end of the fiscal year. 

Before World War II the Air Corps had 
1,840 Regular officers. While the AAF 
had 350,000 officers by the end of the 
war, only 3,000 of these were Regulars. 


Cadet Training Reopened 


The aviation cadet pilot training pro 
gram has been reopened by the Air Forces 
with the first quota to be filled by quali 
fied Regular Army enlisted men of the 
AAF. The program will continue indefi 
nitely, with larger quotas scheduled each 
year if funds are available. The new pro 
gram is more extensive than the wartime 
training, calling for an instruction course 
of 52 weeks. 

Requirements. Eligible applicants 
must be Regular AAF men on duty in the 
continental U. S., unmarried, between the 
ages of 18 and 26%, high school gradu- 
ates, have at least two years remaining on 
current enlistment or indicate intention to 
reenlist, able to pass physical, mental and 
aptitude examinations, and recommended 
by commanding officer. 4 

If quotas are not filled by AAF en 
listed men, former cadets who are still 
interested in flight training and meet 
physical age, and marital requirements 
will be chosen. 


Aircraft Engine Research 

Since the end of the war, AAF research 
in aircraft engines has shifted from con- 
ventional types to jet and rocket propul- 
sion in various forms. However, research 
is continuing on piston-type engines as an 
insurance measure until jet devices dem- 
onstrate their ability to completely replace 
the piston engine. 

More power, better fuels. Besides 
the development of better piston power 
plans and more powerful fuels, the AAF 
is also studying new American-designed 
turbojet and gas turbine-propeller combi- 
nations and advanced versions of pulse jet 
engines and rocket devices. Power output 
of new turbojet engine ranges from three 
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thousand to six thousand pounds thrust. 
Gas turbine-propeller combination ranges 
from three thousand to more than fifteen 
thousand horsepower. 

AAF propulsion engineers believe it 
impossible to predict which nation will re- 
tain supremacy in the field of aerial pro- 
pulsion but they hope that the U.S. will 
remain abreast, and preferably, ahead of 
the rest of the world. 


Air Forces Briefs 

Canned B-29s. Fifteen hundred B-29s, 
otherwise doomed to rust and corrosion, 
will be saved for future use at minimum 
expense, using the plastic spray “cocoon- 
ing” process. Experts figure the process will 
protect the planes for at least ten years, 
when another coat of plastic will be neces- 
Sary. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Ship of the Future 

Naval scientific research goes into many 
fields, the most discussed item of which is 
the “ship of the future.” Will the 16-inch 
naval gun and the various current anti- 
aircraft guns be replaced by guided mis- 
siles? 

Exactly what the ship of the future will 
look like, no one knows. The drawing 
boards are covered with many plans, from 
homing guided missiles to atomic power 
units. It is interesting to remember that the 
tactics of naval war change with material 
advancement, and that this phase of prepa- 
ration must also be studied. For centuries, 
up to 1918, naval battles consisted of two 
opposing fleets lining up within visual! 
distance and trying to pound each other 
out of existence. These tactics ended with 
Jutland. 

Carriers on top. Naval warfare in 
World War II centered around the aircraft 
carrier. There were only two ship-slugging 
matches in that war—Guadalcanal and 
Surigao Strait. As material changes, so do 
tactics. 

The Navy Department has announced 
that two new warships, the battleship Ken- 
tucky and the battle cruiser Hawaii will 
be equipped to launch guided missiles. 

Test Ranges. When the Kentucky- 
Hawaii announcement was made, some 
naval experts were giving serious considera- 
tion to tube installations large enough to 
launch missiles at least as large as the 
German V2. The effective range of these 
missiles from ground to air is being tested 
in the Army-Navy cooperative project at 
White Sands, New Mexico. The Navy is 
also setting up overwater test centers. 
Comdr. Grayson Merrill, assistant for 
Technical Direction, says that these ranges 
will have a potential string of observa- 
tion posts where trajectories of more than 
one hundred miles can be closely observed. 


Present plans also envisage a very long 








—— 


test range, up to thousands of m In 
view of the magnitude of this pro, «, 
will probably be a joint Army-Navy yep 
ture in which a national committee | ey 
perts will report on the best possible sites 


Military Expedition 

The press is sending back the det. \s of 
the Navy's Antarctic Expedition. |) jp 
terpreting the news, it should be remem 
bered that the expedition is primarily of 4 
military nature. Many global short curs 
and many important bases are located jp 
the polar regions, and the Navy wants to 
acquire the know-how of the polar busi 
ness in peacetime. 

Other governmental agencies, too, hay: 
their fingers in the Antarctic pie. The 
Army has representatives, both air and 
ground force, who are interested in cold 
weather movements, as well as ration and 
clothing information. All told, twelve gov 
ernmental agencies are involved in “Oper 
ation Highjump.” 


Officer-Training 

Rear Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr., th: 
father of the Navy’s “Holloway Plan” for 
obtaining Naval officers through educa 
tional opportunities at selected colleges and 
universities, is to be the new superinten 
dent of the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
This job will entail orienting and edu 
cating Midshipmen for life in the Navy by 
the side of several thousand other regular 
officers who are not graduates of Annapolis 
but beneficiaries of the “Holloway Plan.” 

Naval Scholarships. In short th 
“Holloway Plan” is a plan to award ap 
proximately 14,000 scholarships yearly to 
enlisted men and civilians who are high 
school graduates. Each scholarship wil! 
pay tuition and $600 a year. Winners 
may attend the school of their choice 
from lists of Navy-approved schools 
and may major in any subject, so long as 
they take the required number of courses 
in naval science. Upon graduation the 
student must spend at least two years in 
the active service as an ensign. At the end 
of that time he may change over to the in 
active reserve or join the Regular Navy 
First applicants for “Holloway” scholar- 
ships were given competitive examinations 
January 18. 

Relative Rank. The integration oi 
“Holloway” graduates with graduates of 
the Naval Academy is a question bother 
ing, among others, Hanson Baldwin ot 
The New York Times, himself a graduate 
of the Naval Academy. 

How, asked Baldwin, writing in The 
Times, will the graduate from civilian col- 
leges rank with the graduates of the Naval 
Academy? 

“It will be difficult to establish a [air 
system of ranking the graduates of the 
Academy and those from civilian institu- 
tions. The two will be ‘integrated’ on the 
promotion list, but just how this is to be 
done is not quite clear.” 
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| Problem. Says Baldwin: “The real 
» ... is absorbing reserve ofhcers 
n-Academy men into the regular 
without destroying the morale or 
1e sense of discipline and spirit that 
\ .olis has always provided. . . 
spite their shortcomings—they are 
., often described—West Point and An- 
. are still the cradles of the armed 
and one of the sources of their 
h. They must be preserved.” 


Novy Briefs 
Mechanical Brain. The world’s larg- 
lculating machine has been unveiled 
at [larvard University, designed to solve 
e Navy the intricate problems of the 
ballistics of guided missiles and supersonic 
dvnamics. It is an all-electronic device, 
supposed to be able to solve in one second 
, multiplication problem running into bil- 
lions. Additions of numbers into the bil- 
lions can be made in one-fifth of a second. 

Tidal Wave Detectives. The Navy is 
ooperating with universities and scientific 

rganizations in the establishment of a 

chain of observatories similar to weather 
stations, which may be able to give warn- 
ing several hours in advance of tidal 
waves such as the one that killed 88 per- 
sons in Hawaii last April. 

[he primary purpose of the station is to 
study oceans and their floors, but scientists 
say that instruments are now available 
that could detect the beginning of a wave 
and enable warnings to be sent out far 
enough ahead of tidal waves for protec- 
tive measures to be taken. 

New England Shrewdness. Yankees 
have long been known for their canniness, 
1 characteristic which still exists. Recently 
a Bostonian enlisted in the Navy. His 
wife insisted that the following statement 
be appended to the bottom of his enlist- 
ment papers: 

“Tt is further understood and agreed that 
he shall be well fed at all times, be well 
and sufficiently clothed, shall not be over- 
worked, and finally, shall not be allowed to 
associate with dissolute characters.” 

Soviet Navy. The Navy of the U.S.S. 
R. today is the third or fourth strongest in 
the world. Five years ago it ranked seventh. 
The main strength of the Red Fleet is in 
destroyers, submarines, and coastal ships. 
The rise in comparative naval standing is 
probably due more to the decline of the 
German and Japanese navies than to any 
large increase in Russia’s tonnage. 


MARINE CORPS 
Staggered Enlistments 


In an effort to forestall a 1948 recruit- 
ing problem of wholesale proportions, the 
Marine Corps is offering men with less 
than two years to serve their choice of for- 
eign duty stations if they agree to extend 
their enlistment period to at least twenty- 
eight more months. 

'n bringing up the strength of the Regu- 
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lar Marines to its authorized 100-odd 
thousand during the summer of 1946, Ma 
rine Corps recruiting officers accepted 
thousands of men for two-year hitches. If 
enough of the Marines accept the Corps’ 
proposition expiration of enlistment* dates 
will be staggered and the problem of 
wholesale discharges in 1948 will be 
averted. 

Two-year enlistments, except for 17 
year-olds, is no longer permitted. 


SCIENCE AND WAR 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Half Billion Dollars 


The Atomic Energy Commission will 
expend 443 million dollars in fiscal year 
1948, the President estimated in his bud 
get message. He recommended an appro 
priation of 250 million and authority for 
the Commission to contract for another 
250 million dollars of work. Expenditures 
for atomic energy do not appear in the 
“national defense” section of the budget 
but in the section devoted to “natural re 
sources not primarily agricultural.” 








Sun Power 

“America’s atomic scientists are just not 
talking at all,” writes Watson Davis, di 
rector of Science Service, “but the pub 
lication in the INFANTRY JouRNaL [{Jan- 
uary 1947] of a hint by former Assistant 
Secretary of War John J. McCloy that we 
were working on a new kind of atomic 
bomb has started a new wave of specu- 
lation.” 

Mr. Davis wonders how close we are to 
discovering the secret of releasing atomic 
energy by the conversion of hydrogen into 
helium, the process by which the sun 
stokes itself. 

Theory. “Going to the Smyth report,” 
writes Mr. Davis, “anyone can read that 
this sun energy theory was advanced by 
Professor Hans Bethe, now professor at 
Cornell and one of those who worked on 
the atomic bomb. The heat of the sun is 
explained by a cycle of nuclear changes 
involving carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
oxygen, leading eventually to the forma- 
tion of helium. This theory is, the Smyth 
report says, ‘generally accepted.’ 

“Since hydrogen, the lightest element, 
is very abundant, and uranium and thori- 
um, now the raw materials for atomic 
bombs, are very rare, so much so as to be 
controllable internationally, any practical 
success at duplicating on earth what pre- 
sumably happens in the sun would have 
extraordinary results scientifically and 
politically. 

Immense Temperatures. “The best 
guesses have been that the carbon-stove 
reaction, as the Bethe suggestion is also 
called, won’t work except at the immense 
temperatures of the sun. Unless such 





temperatures are created in the conven 
tional plutonium bomb itself, sun tempera 
tures don’t exist on earth. 

“It may be a fair speculation,” con- 
cludes Mr. Davis, “that an atomic bomb 
such as already used might provide the 
conditions to start the intricate and in 
volved conversion of hydrogen into helium 
and positrons with [a corresponding] re 
lease of energy. This is, of course, mere 
speculation.” 


Push Buttons Be Damned 


The so-called military “expert” who 
describes future wars as push-button af 
fairs recently got a hard slap in the face. 
The slapper was well qualified Dr. Van 
nevar Bush, chairman of the newly created 
Joint Research and Development Board, 
wartime head of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, and_ dis 
tinguished scientist. 

“Push-button warfare be damned,” was 
how the blunt Dr. Bush put it. “This talk 
has done a lot of harm. People lose sight of 
the fact that, if there were a war tomorrow, 
it would be the same tough slugging match 
the last one was.” 

Anything Can Happen. [hat there 
would be modifications and innovations 
Dr. Bush did not deny but he character 
ized “Buck Rogers thinking” as “a lot of 
hooey.” Though 20 years from now any 
thing can happen, we should not warp our 
present thinking with ideas that are pro 
jected far into the future, he declared. 

Dr. Bush has high hopes for the board 
that he heads. The board, composed of 
Dr. Bush, Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy W. John Kenney, and Adm. De 
Witt C. Ramsey, has been granted 
authority by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy to allocate responsibilities between 
the services for scientific research and de 
velopment and to suggest new fields of 
scientific activity. A supporter of unifica 
tion of the armed services, Dr. Bush sees 
the board as a long stride toward that goal. 


Canadian Spy Report 

Asked by reporters if he thought some 
atomic secrets had leaked into unauthor 
ized foreign hands, Maj. Gen. L. R. 
Groves said “that is undoubtedly true.” 
He did not say how he thought the leaks 
had occurred but instead recommended that 
all Americans read the Canadian govern 
ment’s report on spy activities in the Do 
minion. General Groves called the 
Canadian report “a most illuminating docu 
ment but one which no one in the United 
States seems interested in reading.” 

All About the Bomb. [he Canadian 
report covers the activities of a spy ring 
allegedly headed by the military attaché 
of the Russian embassy in Ottawa. One of 
the ring’s missions was supposed to have 
been “to learn the materials of which the 
atomic bomb is composed, its technological 
processes and drawings.” 
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Other U.S. developments in which the 
Russians are alleged to have been inter 
ested were the proximity fuze, radar equip 
ment, and the explosive RDX. 

They also wanted to know the where 
abouts of a number of U.S. Army units. 


German Scientists 


At American military installations, in 
dustrial plants and laboratories some 270 
picked German and Austrian scientists, 
engineers and technicians are busy con 
verting Germany's wartime inventions to 
ht America’s postwar technology. Present 
plans call for eventually 
1,000. 
in War Department custody under con 
tracts which give the best-paid a top salary 
of $3,120 in U.S. currency, paid to their 
families in Germany, plus a $6 per day 
living allowance. 


increasing the 


number to The scientists are here 


The imported experts are used in vari 
ous ways. Some, whose laboratory equip 
ment was brought to this country, are 
simply continuing their experiments tor 
the Army. Others team with American 
technicians on new projects or serve as 
consultants to American industry. They 
are making important contributions in 
rocket propulsion, engine de 
sign, electronics and many industrial fields. 

German rocket experts are working at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, and nearby White Sands, 
New Mexico, where Army Ordnance is 
firing “V-2s to gather scientific data. 
Another group of Germans is stationed at 
Wright Field, Ohio, working in the Air 
Forces’ research and development center. 
Many of the scientists brought publications 
and notes that may prove important con 
tributions to American science and indus 
try. 


aviation, 


Silence, Please! 

Noise itself does not affect efficiency, 
according to Dr. J. P. Egan, Harvard Uni 
versity research physicist who conducted 
extensive wartime experiments with air 
plane noises. In the tests conducted at the 
Psycho-Acoustical Laboratory at Harvard, 
intense airplane noises were fed into loud 
speakers and 18 tests were developed 
to determine the effects of the noise on per 
sons hearing it over a period of five hours. 

Coordination, reaction time, muscular 
tension, metabolism, breathing, speed of 
eye movement, and dark adaptation were 
among the reactions measured. 

“The noise was annoying and it even 
caused marked temporary hearing losses, 
but its effect on general efficiency was ap 
parently nil,” Dr. Egan reports. Noise 
plus vibration, general apprehension and 
other factors may lower the general efh- 
ciency of pilots on lengthy flights, but 
noise alone will not. 


German Infrared Developments 


Detecting a plane twelve miles away by 
the heat of its exhaust was one of the 
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accomplishments of the Germans in their 
wartime infrared rays. 
However, the development came too late 
to serve the Nazis. 

Earl A. Underhill of Wright Field re- 
ports that Germany made greater strides 
in infrared equipment than any of the 
Allies. The German equipment was bulky 
and heavy but more efficient than the 
American infrared apparatus. 

More Range. One of their important 
devices for night vision was image-form- 
ing dectors. They shot out an invisible 
beam which was reflected back to a re- 
ceiver by any object in its path. The re- 
ceiver then converted the reflected rays 
into a visible image. Our sniper- and 
snooper-scopes did the same thing but the 
German device had a range of 329 yards, 
more than five times the range of the 
American equipment. 

Another German development was a de- 
tector to reveal heated objects such as 
tanks, aircraft and ship motors and to fol- 
low their movements. To detect a plane 
at a distance of 12 miles an infrared 
telescope was used. With it, objects hav- 
ing a heat radiation no higher than the 
boiling point of water could be detected. 


applications of 


are 2,000 in Austria, 5,000 in Japa: and 
1,000 in Korea. 


GERMANY 





Praise at Last 

American military and civilian oc: \;pa- 
tion officials in Germany, inured to the 
blasts of outspoken critics and back-of +he 
hand innuendoes, got unaccustomed w rds 
of praise when Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon returned from a six-week tr 
Europe and the Middle East: 

“Every American should be proud of 
the devoted service which our officials jp 
both the American military government 
and the State Department foreign servic 
are rendering in our interest abroad.” 

Senator Morse said the American peop| 
had let down our occupation forces inex 
cusably and that American prestige has 
suffered in consequence. “Our weakening 
of the security forces of our military go, 
ernment has played right into the hands 
of anti-American elements abroad.” 


FOREIGN FORCES 








OCCUPATION 


Not Yet Won 

An infantryman since 1917, Maj. Gen. 
John H. Hilldring found himself in charge 
of military government affairs for the War 
Department in World War II. After the 
war he retired and moved over into the 
State Department, where as Assistant Sec- 
retary he continued to direct American 
military government. General Hilldring 
calls his work the “battle for peace.” In a 
recent speech he said: 

“By a spontaneous and herculean ef- 
fort on our part and by the courageous re- 
sistance of our Allies . . . we have again 
won all the decisive battles. All fighting 
ceased more than a year ago. But very re- 
gretfully I am forced to express the opin- 
ion that we have not as yet achieved any 
of the main objectives for which we fought 
World War Il. The war has not been 
won.” 

People’s Problem. The number one 
problem of the nation’s diplomats is get- 
ting from the people “a deep-seated and 
understanding interest in what goes on 
beyond our borders,” General Hilldring 
said. The determination of the United 
States to carry out its policies in Germany 
and Japan, even if it took one or two gen- 
erations, might determine the future of 
world peace. The American officials, he 
said, do not know how far the people will 
allow them to carry out their policies in 
the defeated countries. 

There are 6,000 Americans—military 
and civilian—engaged in the military gov- 
ernment of Germany, he said. Also, there 








BRITAIN 


Britain’s Reorganization 


The vertical structure of Britain’s new 
“central organization of defense” compares 
more closely with the U.S. Navy’s plan for 
merger than it does with the plan of the 
U. S. Army. 

From the top down the vertical struc 
ture shapes up like this: 

The Prime Minister, responsible, ot 
course, to Parliament, will preside over 
the new Defense Committee, which re 
places the old Committee for Imperial De 
fense. If problems involving Common 
wealth defense come up the Dominions 
Secretary will sit in. 

Three and One. Below this committee 
will be the Minister of Defense. Under 
him are the three service Ministers 
Army, Navy, Air Force—and the Minister 
of Supply. The three service Ministers 
and the supply Minister will have the sam: 
functions as they have had in the past 
but the Minister of Defense will be re 
sponsible for matters common to all the 
services. He will be assisted by the De 
fense Research Policy Committee in foster 
ing scientific research. Directors of research 
of the three services sit on this committee. 

Civil Defense does not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Defense Ministry but 
is a function of the Home Office. 

A plan for “collective defense” is pro- 
vided. Britain’s part in the United Na 
tions military organization and in Com 
monwealth defense comes under this plan. 
If the Dominions agree there will be a full 
two-way exchange of liaison officers be 
tween the Dominions and Britain. 
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| HIS BRIEF HISTORY OF THE OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


‘ Development is one of the most important books thus fai 


hed about the war. It should be read by all professional 


for in it can be found some of the war's most vital 


[he new type of wartare in which science becomes 
to destruction on a wholesale basis, marks a 
: t in the broad history of civilization. 

e 


When the United States entered the war late in 1941, it was 


turning 











ited that we possessed 6,500 physicists, 60,000 chemists 








400 chemical engineers, 57,800 electrical engineers, 2,571 
& ngineers, 5,500 mathematicians, and 3,400 psychologists. 
me This re presented our available stock of scientific talent for the 
Vainst the best brains of the Axis. Japanese scientists, 
® thanks to their “compartmentalization” and the jealousies be 
the Army and Navy, were not particularly dangerous 
ur big fear, that the Germans would produce an atomic 
n, was unfounded. Hitler apparently dismissed nuclear 
i cs as “Jewish mysticism” and had blind faith in the weap 
é with which Germany went to war in 1939. Yet Secretary 
® of War Patterson has indicated that our strategic decision to 
Hi feat Germany first was due in part to the fear that if the 
® German scientists were given enough time they might come up 
: th a new weapon of appalling destructiveness. Where Ger 
cientists worked on almost equal terms, as in the field of 
irine warfare, the battle was long and fluctuating. ‘The 
\ came nearer to winning the war with their submarines 
most Americans realize. 
Some Friction and Discord 

some years before the war I was one who attempted to 
in print the necessity for closer collaboration between 
specialists and the professional soldier. Under the 
f wartime danger that collaboration was accomplished 
+ fectively and with astonishing results. Naturally the impact 
a = *Sc’entists Against Time. By James Phinney Baxter, 3d. Little, Brown 

& | ny. 473 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $5.00 
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Of Highest Importance 


REVIEW BY HARVEY A. DE WEERD 


ot several thousand civilian scientists, many of whom possessed 
strong individualities, upon the armed service produced a lim 
ited amount of friction. As Dr. Vannevar On 


burdened by the extreme re pon 


Bush wrote 
one hand were military men 
sibility that only military men carry of ordering 
of their 


harassed by 


oreat numbe rs 


fellows into strife where many of them must die 


in unreasonable load of work, determined to get 


On the 


scientists and engineers, realizing 


on with the tough and appalling job and get it over 


other hand were the 


trom 
their background that much of what they saw was obsolete 
forced to learn overnight a new and strange way of life 

\ third element of discord was to be found in the attitude of the 
industrialists who were skilled in the arts of mas: 
In the 


indu trialist 


produc tion 


and who deplored abrupt changes in design end these 


three elements soldiers, scientists, and l irned 


the value of working in partne rship 


Credit to Britain 


hen there was the tremendous assistance we received from 


Britain. Dr. Baxter makes it clear that in many of the war’ 


top-flight developments, British aid was indispensable. Because 
of the arrangements under which we finished a number of de 
velopments that were begun in Britain, there has been a tend 
ency to regard these achievements as essentially American 


\rmy 


Cienust: 


It becomes clear from Dr. Baxter's account that both thx 


ind Navy were more inclined to ask the aid of civilian 


in new fhelds such as microwave radar and proximity fuzes than 


they were in improving existing types ot we pons In his 


opinion the Ordnance Department might have produced a 


more effective tank with better armor iter striking 


Most of the scl 
entists felt that the Ordnance Department was slow to raise the 
What might have 


resulted if civilian assistance had been used to the full in at 


and er 
powe! if it had welcomed civilian assistance 
muzzle velocity of its antitank weapons 
tempting to improve the standard infantry weapons can only 


be guessed. The experience of the Army Air Forces seems to 
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indicate that a completely fresh approach to ordnance problems 
sometimes worked wonders. It asked the OSRD to do some- 
thing about the barrels of aircraft machine guns which wore 
out rapidly and lost their accuracy on account of the very 
high rate of fire. OSRD scientists perfected a barrel liner that 
retained its accuracy under sustained firing and which outlasted 
the rest of the gun. Sometimes, however, as in the case of the 
mine detector, the scientists had to admit that they could not 
come up with a completely effective answer to the infantry- 
man’s prayer. 

Most of the big achievements of science in the war: radar, 
loran, the proximity fuze, wartime medicines, and the atomic 
bomb, have already been made known to the public. Dr. Bax- 
ter's account provides a unified story of the relationship of 
OSRD to these developments. He shows that it was necessary 
for the scientists to provide training which enabled the military 
men to get the most out of each new development. The lack of 





interest shown in the Duxw in the early days by the An 


Navy was due in part to the lack of training of the serv; z 
sonnel who attempted to operate the early models. W) | de 
velopments of supreme importance like the Proximity : 7 
advice on the strategic possibilities was given directly | the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. j 

The experience of the OSRD convinced Dr. Baxter ¢! Sci 
entific personnel should have been given a blanket defer: yen; 
from the draft. Germany made the mistake of using thou..nds 
of her scientists as common soldiers in the early days of the war 


and never recovered from the loss incurred. He warns a 
trying to put scientists into uniforms, and insists that any pro 
gram which tries to combine research and procurem: 
doomed to failure. In order to get the best results out of a ; up 
of scientists you have to give them time, ample funds, and 4 
large measure of freedom. When these conditions are met. the 
pay-off in military terms is generally great. 


Strategic Diplomacy 


REVIEW BY HERBERT ROSINSKI 


Sim SAMUEL HOARE'S STORY OF HIS SPECIAL MISSION AS AM- 
bassador to France from May 1940 to the end of 1944 is a most 
illuminating parallel to Sir Robert Craigie’s report from Tokyo. 
Both men were fundamentally civilians, one a diplomat, the 
other a distinguished cabinet minister, temporarily turned am 
bassador extraordinary. Yet both men by the acute crisis brought 
about by the utter collapse of the original Allied strategy in the 
summer of 1940 found themselves suddenly thrust into a posi 
tion where their activities assumed quite unexpected strategic 
significance within the new web which the British leaders were 
seeking to reknit from the torn pieces of the old. In the Far 
East the temporary closing of the Burma Road was clearly en- 
visaged by the British Government as well as by the men on 
the spot not as an act of political “appeasement” but of strategic 
“withdrawal” on a section of the world-wide front line which 
could not bear any further pressure. 

Similarly, Sir Samuel's deliberations with himself and his 
friends, whether to accept the mission offered to him in Madrid, 
were cut short by Admiral Tom Philipps’ vigorous insistence: 
“Your mission is strategic, not diplomatic. You must go at once. 
It is essential that the Atlantic Ports of the Spanish Peninsula 
should not fall into the enemy's hands.” 


British Position Desperate 


As a matter of tact, even Admiral Philipps at that moment 
was as yet far from realizing how desperate the British positions, 
not only on the Spanish Peninsula but in the entire basin of 
the Western Mediterranean, would become within less than a 
month and how vital the post he was urging Sir Samuel to 
accept. With the evacuation of Malta followed by the sur- 
render of France, the British position in that whole vast area 
was reduced to the slender foothold of Gibraltar, sorely 
neglected during the preceding years and utterly incapable of 
standing any serious assault. Even more ominous, two days 
after Mussolini's entry into the war, was Franco's sudden 
change from plain neutrality to nonbelligerency—a step uni- 


* Ambassador On Special Mission. By Sir Samuel Hoare (Viscount 
Templewood). London: William Collins & Sons, Ltd. 320 Pages; $4.00. 

Behind the Japanese Mask. By Sir Robert Craigie. London: Hutchin- 
son & Co. 174 Pages; Illustrated; $4.00. 
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versally appraised as the last move before open entry at the side 
of the Axis. 

Against this appalling array of adverse factors Sir Samuel, 
like his Tokyo colleague, had only two weapons at his disposal 
He had an imperturbable sang-froid, which refused to accept 
any other possibility but eventual complete Allied victory—he 
deliberately took in Madrid a house side by side with that of his 
German opponent von Stohrer. And he had a penetrating insight 
into the very peculiar psychological processes of the men with 
whom he had to deal, above all Franco himself and his brother 
in-law Serrano Suner. Both he found equally convinced of the 
certainty of an Axis victory and the impossibility of an Allied 
success. But both reacted to it in a different manner. Franco 
whose outstanding traits were an extreme caution on the one 
hand, a colossal complacency on the other, wished an Axis 
victory, but not an overwhelming victory. “A peace of negotia 
tion,” he hoped, “would best give him the chance of projecting 
himself into a European position of importance. Spain was in 
no position to fight. Much of the country was devastated, 3 
million people killed in the Civil War, its economic life com 
pletely disorganized. If, therefore, Franco was to enter the war, 
he must choose the moment more wisely than Mussolini and be 
quite sure that any serious fighting was over before Spain bx 
came a belligerent. It never occurred to him that the Germans 
might be defeated. The only question was when they would 
win and what was the best moment for his joining them in 
their triumphal march. Mussolini’s miscalculation was a warn 
ing against precipitancy.” 


Conflicting Personalities 


While Franco was thus regarding Spanish nonbelligerency 
as a most effective means for consolidating his totalitarian 
regime and satisfying Spanish aspirations in Gibraltar and 
Africa, when the inevitable Axis victory had been achieved, his 
brother-in-law, Suner, Minister of the Interior and the second 
most powerful man in Spain at that moment, was pushing with 
all his tremendous energy and ambition for a rapid Spanish 
entry into the conflict, which he sincerely believed would be 
ended with Hitler’s victory cocktail party scheduled for Sep 
tember 15 in London. The diametric opposite of his brother 
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n every respect, quick as a knife in word and deed, 
-eveal himself as a ruthless fanatic, of unlimited ch 
d complete lack of loyalty to anyone but himself, the 
counterpart to both Ribbentrop and Ciano. 
is of the utmost significance for the British cause, and 
t the entire Allied cause, that at the height of the crisis 
st dangerous man had not yet succeeded in adding con 
el Spain's foreign policy to that over her internal affairs 
he held in his “bends. Colonel Beigbedr, the then For 
\linister, whom he was seeking to oust with all possible 
ues, was perhaps the only man in a leading position in 
who was not yet convinced that “the bull was dead,” and 
n Opposition to Suner’s rash credulity gambled his posi 
ipon the war not ending quickly and not ending in a 
ete German victory. collaboration between 
nd Hoare, though it could not frustrate all of Suner’s 
1s. succeeded at least in prev enting the complete passing 
country into the Axis camp. 


fi he close 


Franco's habitual tendency 
rastinate and dissimulate helped. Although the press of 
| for months was filled with attacks upon the Foreign 
ster, it was not until October 17, 1940, that he was 

bruptly dismissed and replaced by Suner. By that time the 

Hitler's attention was rapidly being diverted 

m the Western to the Eastern Mediterranean by Mussolini’s 
fated adventures as well as his own rapidly rising conflict 
with the Russians in the Balkans and the Near East. W hen 

n the beginning of January 1941 he turned back again to 

Franco with the request for an immediate entry into the war 

ind attack on Gibraltar, Franco, under the vivid impression of 

\lussolini’s disasters, remained adamant. 


rst was Over. 


Neutrality in the West 


Hitler's attack on Russia removed his acute pressure upon 
Spain and permitted Franco to show his solidarity with the 
\xis while at the same time claiming that this did not mean 
iny change in his neutrality in the conflict in the West. The 
entry of the United States into the conflict for the first time 
began to shake his blind confidence in a German victory, but 
the long series of Axis and Japanese victories all through the 
summer of 1942 tended to reinforce him again in his original 
estimate. Luckily for the Allied cause Suner’s ambitions at this 
moment began to arouse serious apprehensions in Franco. From 
February 1942 onward he started systematically to push his 
brother-in-law into the background and reserve the center of 
the stage for himself. Finally, on September 3, Suner found 

eel abruptly dismissed from all his offices. His successor, 
Comms Tordana, an army man with traditionalist background, 
was strongly opposed to any one-sided pro-Axis commitments. 

The significance of this change was to reveal itself a little 
more than two months later at the moment of the Allied caine 
in North Africa. The success of that most daring enterprise was 
vitally dependent upon the nonintervention of Spain during 
the critical first days and weeks when nearly all of our forces 
were still dependent upon the bottleneck of ‘Gibraltar. No ef 
forts had been spared by Sir Samuel and his American col 
league to impress the Spaniards in the preceding weeks with 
the Allied good will and respect for Spanish territory. On the 
crucial morning Sir Samuel brought a note to Tordana, while 
\mbassador Hayes presented a personal letter from the Presi- 
dent to Franco himself. Nevertheless the crucial issue of inter 
vention hung upon a hair. In Franco’s Cabinet the Minister 
of War and the two representatives of the Falange were for it 
ind only with a great effort did Tordana succeed in having the 
issu postponed until the next meeting. By that time the. suc- 
cess of the Allies was so plainly evident that the question was 


dropped. 
FEBRUARY, 1947 


Yet so profound was Franco's complacency and his belief in 
the invincibility of the Axis, that even the North African vic 
tory was unable to shake him out of his pro-Axis nonbel 
ligerency. For all essential purposes Spain continued to remain 

Axis-occupied country in which the entire power of the 
press and the police favored the enemy. On the other hand, 
the strategic position of the Allies in North Africa was still not 
yet strong enough to warrant the imposition of full economic 
pressure by cutting off the supplies in wheat, cotton, rubber 
and, above all, oil upon which the life of Spain depended. Not 
until July of 1943 did Franco finally make a decided step in 
the direction of the Allies by receding from his 
nonbelligerency into plain neutrality. 


attitude of 
[he period of acute 
although such difficult issues as the closing of 
the German Consulate 


Crisis Was OVeT, 


General in Tangiers, the release of 
the Italian merchantmen and warships interned in Spain, and 
above all, the problem of stopping the German exports of 
wolfram, continued to form the object of long and at times 
highly critical negotiations until with the 


mandy landing 


success ot the Nor 
Franco decided to pass over 
benevolently pro-Ally attitude. 


finally to a 


British Ambassador in Tokyo 


Sin ROBERT CRAIGIE WAS BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN TOKYO 
to the outbreak of the Pacific 
war. His reminiscences are thus the British counterpart and 
supplement to Ambassador Grew’s rightly famous Diary. They 
are, however, much briefer and less penetrating, without docu 
mentary evidence, yet of considerable importance for the addi 
tional light which they shed upon a number of decisive per 
sons Jities and issues in Japan’s fatal course to the war. 


Chief in interest 


during the critical years from 1937 


among Sir Robert's observations are his 
striking pen pictures of the Japanese leaders with whom he 
had to deal. For example: “ 
complex. 


Prince Konoye was one of the most 
For a Japanese he is large in stature. Though not 
strong in health, he has the easy gait of the athlete. His ex 
pression denotes neither energy nor determination, but rather 
a sense of philosophic doubt. Calm and unruffled in all 
cumstances, he is by disposition phlegmatic. His eyes are his 
best features, denoting intelligence 
combined with a touch of laziness. The profile is disappointing 
and does not bear out the promise of the striking full face. 
hese facial contrasts fit in with his enigmatic character. There 
were moments when his actions showed a touch of genius. 
Time and time again one was impressed by acts of statesman 
ship, only to be irritated just as often by his apparent lack of 
firmness in leadership and his failure in time of crisis to use his 
strong personal position to curb the extremists. His Japanese 
friends were completely baffled by many of his actions, won 
dering whether he really stood for what he was supposed t 
represent—a moderating influence—or whether, unknown to 
his more responsible friends and followers, he was a totalitarian 
at heart and rather enjoyed giving the Army its long rope. - As 
an illustration of this comple xity of character, I may mention 
that for the first four years of my time in Japan I watched him 
perform the astonishing feat of retaining the confidence alike 
of the Army and of the elements most strongly opposed to all 
that the Army stood for.” 


and political acumen, 











Konoye Browbeaten by Army 


This amazing complexity is strikingly illustrated by the 
author with a number of incidents in his detailed desc ription 
of Konoye’s second and third Cabinets from the summer of 
1940 to the autumn of 1941. Called forth from his temporary 
retirement by the unanimous acclaim of both extremists and 
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moderates, Konoye began his task with the unusual step of 
convening his prospective Ministers of War, Navy and Foreign 
\ffairs before the formation of the Cabinet and startling them 
by his blunt declaration of his opposition to any military alli 
ance with the Axis. Yet, within littke more than two months 
he had let himself be browbeaten by the Army and Matsuoka 
into the Tripartite Pact. Thus when at the official celebration 
of that event he broke out into tears, the pro-German clique 
aw in these tears the very comprehensible emotion of a states 
man who at length had succeeded in le: iding his country into 
the anticapitalistic fold—while their opponents suggested that 
the Prime Minister had always opposed the notion of war with 
the West and feared that this pact would bring Japan quite a 
few steps nearer to that calamity. 

Significantly enough Sir Robert labels the period of Konoye’s 


second Cabinet “Matsuoka’s Year”; emphasizing in the strong 





est terms both Konoye’s effacement and Matsuoka’s 
firebrand mentality. When Matsuoka finally came to { 
the repercussions of Hitler's attack on Russia, the | 
Cabinet was already involved in the fatal step of the ocet 
of Southern Indo-China—the strategic significance of \ 
very clearly brought out by the euthor, and which | 
about the Allied treezing order and in the ultimate res 
conflict. Although Sir Robert, like Ambassador Grew 
credits in retrospect the sincerity of both Konoye hims: 
of his Foreign Minister Admiral Toyoda in their last-n 
efforts to avert that catastrophe, the tragedy, as he point it 
was that both were no longer masters in their houses. \\ yey 
l'ojo, of whom he presents another interesting pen picture, | ok 
ofhce, only the Emperor's personal insistence secured th: 
tinuation of the by now almost hopeless negotiations in \\ 
ington. 


The Mediterranean and Near East 


REVIEW BY HERBERT ROSINSKI 


\ln. MORRELL BELONGS TO THE NOT INCONSIDERABLE CLASS 

people who have watched the working out of the present 
pattern of power” at close hand and are deeply perturbed by 
its implications. In contrast to most others of his group he is 
able to express his apprehensions with restraint and, except 
for certain passages, with lucidity. Apparently an Englishman 
long resident in the U. S., he went out from work in New York 
at the request of the British Government to Teheran to remodel 
a daily newspaper for American and British soldiers which had 
proved too insular for the tastes of the rapidly growing Persian 
Gulf Command. Having completed this mission, he entered 
LINRBA both in Yugoslavia and in Greece. 

Chis complex background gave him an excellent insight into 
matters ot high policy, as viewed with the eyes of the man 
ordered to implement them, an almost unique opportunity for 
a constant comparison between the British and the American 
positions. 

\t the same time his connection with OWI—for which de 
spite its deficiencies he has preserved considerable affection—has 
filled him with something of a crusader’s zeal for the importance 
of other peoples’ “attitudes” and the vital need of getting first 
hand contact with them and realizing how much the nations of 
the world have been torn apart in the past six years. 


Politico-psychological Sketches 


His book is a remarkable series of politico-psychological 
are analyses 
of the policies and relations of the three great protagonists in 
these areas on the one hand, analyses of “the ‘ ‘attitudes” and 
“reactions” of the peoples themselves to these conflicting “im- 
pulses” on the other. This double pattern is most fully devel- 
oped in the first and most interesting of the series, Iran. For 
here the Big Three met for the first time in the midst of the 
struggle in the country of another, nominal, ally and the pat- 
tern of relations they evolved in nearly four years of wartime 
collaboration became fundamental in their later relations across 
the conference table. 

It is a vivid picture the author gives us. In the background are 
the Iranians themselves, the morass of corruption and graft, the 


sketches. They are this in a double sense. They 


*Spheres of Influence. By Sidney Morrell. 
339 Pages; $3.50. 
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Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


strange role of the bazaar, the sharp conflict between the towns 
and the tribes. Over and above them the three occupant 
powers, each group living strictly apart, each with its separate 
billets and barracks, its separate entertainments, getting drunk 
separately and being arrested by their own military police 
Through all this run innumerable currents and crosscurrents 
the Aanexicom soldiers’ reaction to Russians, British and Iranians 
their exceptional loneliness and discontent, the blindness of 
passing journalists and the bitter struggle of the permanent 
men on the spot with the local military authorities. Above all 
this are the major moves: The American Economic Mission to 
Persia under Dr. Millspaugh and the reasons for its premature 
end; the Russian tactics of splitting the two Anglo-Saxon powers 
and subduing the Iranians by an effective mixture of flattery 
and intimidation; their effective use of the Tudeh or Workers 
Party; the vigorous efforts of the British to consolidate their 

hold upon their own zone and enlist American support by wa\ 
of the Anglo-American oil talks in 1944, and the singularly 
adroit move by which the Russians threw a bomb into these 
negotiations; the failure of the American authorities to utilize 
the sincere regard of the Iranians for the U. S. in order 
establish deep-seated and permanent ties. 


Greek Picture Different 


Quite different outwardly the second picture: Greece. Here 
the story is not primarily that of tensions and clashes between 
the Big Three, but that of the rise and fall of the famous Greek 
liberation group EAM—about which, as the author claims, more 
hysterical nonsense was written either for or against than about 
any other single political movement of the war. His own de 
scription gives a clear and convincing picture of how EAM rox 
among the badly organized guerrilla forces; how, originally com 
posed of a number of groups and parties, some socialist, some 
agrarian, some communist, it eventually came under the on 
sided control of the Greek Communist party; how it was trans 
formed into a regular totalitarian dictatorship, complete with 
its own Army, Elite Guards, relief agency, commissariat, prop? 
ganda section, civilian police, gestapo and even Navy Depart 
ment, which even before the German withdrawal formed 
state within the state; how it clashed with the British occupa 
tion forces and finally when the. atrocities committed by its 
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mst its host 1ges became know n, lost its tormer popul: ir 
nd sank so ion in the public mind as to be blamed for 


of reliet supplies shipped in by the reliet 


\round 


military 
to a starving people the lowest crime of all. , 
conflict revolve the frictions between the major 
[he frequent differences between British and Ameri 
analyzed in great detail, as are the absence of 
\merican policy and the ore y Rand il of American 
tatives from the joint agencies planned a few weeks 
the final plans were made. On the other 
officially maintained an irreproachable 
leaving the task of underhand 


lirect channels as | ito's Belgrade Radio. 


ies are 


hand, the 
attitude of 


rference, agitation to 


Yugoslavia’s Fate Decided at Teheran 


both Iran and Greece became, each in its own wav. 


ling examples of the more or less open friction and 
Yugoslay ia’s fate was decided 


eran; with the result that “it is in this country that we 


s between the Big Three, 
to examine most clearly and in terms most understand 
the Western World, the tactics of Russian policy out 
borders of Soviet Russia, and the effects that this policy 
1 a people when nakedly exposed to Russian control.” 
nsequence Morrell devotes two chapters, nearly one-third 
study, to the Yugoslavs. The first is mainly historical: a 
thy discussion of the famous coup d'état of March 27, 
the significance of which for the delay to Hitler's attack 
Russia the author grossly overestimates upon the basis 
ne-sided information produced at Niirnberg: a remarkably 
ppraisal of Mikhailovitch, his weaknesses, and his more 
more impossible situation; and finally, a detailed analysis, 
rms of the policies of the three Powers, of the rise of Tito 
he result of Russian support, his personal charm and his 
to dangle the prospect of a wide and strong Balkan 
leration before the British. 
\gainst this clear background Morrell then gives in detail 


the story of the surrender of Yugoslavia to Tito’s absolute dic 
tatorship as he himself witnessed it during his stay in Belgrade. 


The surrender, kernel of his 


Ss OCK upation 


and the 
story is his emphatic claim that at the time of Tit 


because the beginning 


f Bel: grade the population of that city—and for the matter of 


rt the majority of the Yugoslav people—was bitterly opposed 
to Lito and his Partisans, but was torced into subjection in the 
last resort because of the lack 


ot vivid, democratic sense of pel 


sonal responsibility. The description of their state of mind, of 
l'ito’s maneuvers and of the methods of his secret police, of the 
tew hopelessly foredoomed attempts at 


highlight of the 


resistance, are another 


study, a detailed examination 


skillful use 


| ede ration, the 


leading on to 
of Russian policy since the end of the war, thei: 
Balkan 
techniques of totalitarian agitation in the questions of Mace 
donia, Trieste and Carinthia, and ending with a skeptical note 
on democracy 


of Yugoslavia as a spearhead tor a 


as understood under Tito’s regime. 
The fourth and last of the 


is also the briefest. 


Italy 
Its key is given on the first page with the 


zones ot contlict SC lected, 


description of the almost physical relief produced by the 
change from the oppressive atmosphere of Belgrade to the clean 
Italy While here too the author 
guising either the early errors of AMG or the 


activities he IS 


tree air of from dis 


is tar 
menace ot con 
inc lined to believe 


that Italy has a fair chance to reestablish herself upon a sound 


tinued Russian subversive 


democratic basis, particularly since the change in British policy 
as a result of Churchill’s fall and the assumption of the majo 
burden of that policy by America. 

The conclusion to which the author is led by these four 


studies is a strange anticlimax. Having explained, with more 


than any one before him the 
fundamental incompatibility of the policies of the two Anglo 
Saxon democracies with Russia’s he suddenly ends with a 


fervid appeal for the World State. How that World State 
be brought about or to function in the lig 


detail and greater impressiveness 


is to 
ht of everything he 


has been hammering upon “deponent sayeth naught 


Complete Coverage 


We have today, in the veterans of World War II, a reserve of ten 
million men who are not only trained, but tested and proved in com 


bat. 


That reservoir, however, will dry up at a rate of at least a million 
men a year, as military skills are lost, 


families are founded, and 


muscles lose their hardness. Furthermore, the technological advances 
we are making continually demand the mastery of new skills. 

If we can teplenish that reservoir at a rate of a million young 
American men each year, we will have a national security program 
Ww thich i 1S complete insurance coverage against war, for it w ill be en 
tirely ev ident, to any nation which fancies itself in the role of an 
ageoressor, that it cannot win a war against the United States, and 
that it would be foolish indeed to start a war against the United 


States. GENERAL Jacos L. 
Army Grounp Forces. 
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‘‘We’'ve Got to Get Back!”’ 


“We've got to get back to the way things were betore the 
war!” 

“We've got to get off the ‘plush basis’ in this peacetime 
Army—and get back to the way things were!” 








Those words made us shiver—shiver with apprehension. 
We heard them, not long ago, in the War Department 
and in a high echelon. They were used specifically and 

earnestly in argument, and the argument was against the 
retention of such “unnecessary trimmings” as Information 
and Education for soldiers. 

OK, we thought, let’s do get back. It's simple enough. 
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OK. What do we do first? 

First we get rid of the atomic bomb. 

hen we reduce the Army from its present million o; 
more to 131,000 men and 12,000 officers. 

Next we get rid of the guided missile, the big bovber, 
and the proximity fuze. 

And by all means do we get rid of the armor an 
some horse cavalry. 


pet 


And let's not forget to get rid of radar—and every Ling 
else that will reduce the United States Army to the sev. nth 
most powerful army in the world. 

That's right where we were before the war. 

“We've got to get back to the way things were before 
the war!” 

Dangerous—extremely dangerous words. Even when 
spoken as a result of pressure from budget cuts and what 
easily seems like general harassment, they are still danger 
ous words, 

hey made us shiver. 

For those words can lead, directly and rapidly, to the 
frame of mind that is cautious and conservative—that js 
afraid to say what a real Army will cost in real money—that 
readily considers all things disturbing and new as dubious 
or as frills. 

OK. Let's get back to the way things were before the war 
when most of the country believed there would be no more 
wars. 


But let’s get the rest of the world to believe it first. 


/-. # 
The Warning Bell of Push-Button Warfare 


With the outbreak of a push-button war, so the argument 
goes, white-smocked scientists and technicians will gear up 
their instruments of destruction and in less time than it 
takes to get the next edition to press, the enemy’s country 
will be a Twentieth or Twenty-t? st C-siury Carthage. No 
need for armies and all the ponc ‘ov machinery of armies 
No need to take men out of their civilian pursuits and put 
them in the Army and Navy. The factory worker will have 
to hurry or the scientists will have the war won before he 
can get from the portal of the plant to the television screen 
at home or in Joe's Joint. 

Not too many years ago there was a theory abroad in the 
world Cit’s still heard) that the industrial revolution was 
going to put people out of work. Machines that could do 
the job of many laborers would leave men out of jobs and 
on the dole. William Allen White once said that when he 
bought the Emporia Gazette all type was set by hand. A 
few years later he bought a typesetting machine and then 
another. Each machine could do the work of many hand 
compositors, and better, too. But Mr. White learned that 
the adoption of these laborsaving machines didn’t decrease 
the size of his force of printers but instead increased it—and 
with skilled labor that earned high wages. The same pat 
tern has been repeated in many industries, old and new 

Is it different with warfare? The number of machines 
used in the past war far exceeded the number of machines 
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the war of 1914-18. There were more and bigge: 
es, more and bigger tanks, many more naval craft of 
nore types. There were many more and much larger 
all the profusion of machines in World War Il 
essen the need for men. On the contrary it increased 
eed. There were more men in uniform than ever 
in the history of the world—and fewer inf: intrymen. 

| ry heavy bomber with a crew of ten men that took 
m Engl: ind to plaster a German target many times ten 

vere needed to service and supply that bomber and 

w. For every infantry division of 14,000 men some 

rear echelon troops were required keep it in 

if 

iere were persons in 1940 who were absolutely certain 
und army of 500,000 men, armed with modern we: ap 
nd tanks, would be more of an Army than we could 
came. Air power would win the war. We now 
know how wrong they were. But the same arguments have 
been dusted off and are being used again. 


use if war 


Now we have 
atomic bombs, guided supersonic missiles, proximity fuzes, 
But despite all these weapons ol de 

uction there is still no evidence that white-smocked 
scientists can win the next war without disturbing the 
everyday pursuits of the citizenry. Where and what is the 
neontrovertible evidence that 


nd lethal bacteria. 


armies won't be needed? 
All the eV idence ol history, all 
the lessons of World War II, and all estimates of the future 

tuation 


There is no such evidence. 


clearly indicate that in any possible war ree 
armies of trained men and women will be needed and a 
nce- 

[he next war when it comes will come with devastating 
swiftness. Only men trained before the fury strikes can 
hope to participate effectively in the defense of their homes 
ind their country. 

[he warning bell of push-button warfare is preparedness 

ee aa 
Unification and Foreign Policy 

Unification of the armed forces would strengthen our 
foreign policy, Mr. Blair Bolles argues in the December 
27 issue of the Foreign Policy Bulletin. The importance of 
\lr. Truman’s “plan. for unification lies in its influence on 
international relations,” Mr. Bolles says, and he continues: 

“Whatever measure improves our military policy helps 
ur foreign policy. Rightly or wrongly, the Administration 
is satished that frequent public statements by the govern 
ment on American military strength, bolstered by vague 

iggestions of readiness to use that strength, were partly 
Minis for the successes the United States gained at 
the two major diplomatic meetings of this autumn, the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in New York City and the 
United Nations General Assembly at Lake Success. 

Carrying forward the campaign to keep the world 
aware of United States military might, President Truman 
on December 19 set up a commission to study the need for 
universal military training; the War Department announced 
on December 20 that it was establishing a new type of 
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strengthened armored division with greatly 


and the 


MNcCrease d hire 


power, Army 


revealed that on December 18 it 
had sent a guided missile upward to the record height of 
111 miles. Unification of the Army and Navy 


further highlight this country’s military strength 


would 
“The current rivalry between the Army and Navy can 
not but weaken a foreign policy based on military strength, 
since officials charged with the formulation of foreign pol 
icy cannot rely on competing military establishments to 


coordinate their work and planning. 


President Truman 


declared on April 6 that unity is « ssential if we are to main 
tain our leadership on the road to peace and freedom. At 
the present time the foreign policy and the military policy 
of the United States, in spite of the obvious need for their 
harmonization, 


are inadequately related to one another.” 


-. et, 9 
“Easy Ride”’ 

“Since my return from the war theaters,” 
General Ira C. Eaker, in a recent speech (reprinted in U.S. 
lir Services for December 


said | icutenant 


“| have noticed the impression 
in some quarters that the Air Forces had an easy ride in the 
war. 

“Our Air Forces in Europe lost more than 90,000 men 
The Fifteenth Air Force, under my command in Italy, had 
20,000. In one year it lost 22,500 
men. How many units in this war lost 114 per cent of thei 


combat strength in a single year?” 


a combat strength of In one 


It won't detract from the magnificent work of the Fil 
teenth Air or from that of the Eighth or Ninth 
which lost 90,000 out of many hundred thousand )—to 
answer General Eaker’s 114 per cent question. We do not 
have accurate official figures at 


Force 


hand but here are some 


approximations: 

The Division had something lik« 
different men in it during World War II 
a turnover of more than 600 per cent. 


Ist Infantry 105.000 


Phis represents 


A number of other divisions exceeded 60,000 members 
a turnover of 300 to 400 per cent The total for the 3d 
Division, for example, was about 65,000 and those of the 
2d, the 9th, the 36th, the 45th and others, including the 
Ist and 2d Marine Divisions, were comparable. 

Some Army and Marine divisions exceeded 114 per cent 


in actual killed. wounded and Missing in a single vear S 
time. Certain Marine divisions had over 30 per cent casual 


ties in the brief hot fight for single Pacific islands. 
Emphasis on the job the Infantry did need not reflect on 
the air job. At that, not so many Infantrymen would have 
traded pli ices with the men of bomber crews—or vice versa. 
The only accurate comparison that could be made | 
tween the combat men of air and ground would be a loss 
comparison that eliminated all rear echelon, non-flying and 


non-front-line elements. It is improbable that this can be 


done, except by a rough comp irison be tween a te WwW SC % irate 
rifle squé ads and a fe "Ww bombe *r CTeEws e like ly 


The squads ar 
to stand highest because riflemen, rae 


unlike combat 
had no limit placed on their endurance 
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That Bayonet Again thirty-two pounds around the battlefields MG42 run out of ammunition. The wat 
of combat. We are wondering if he had has proved we need lighter all-around 
the Opportunity to carry it through mud, weapons. The new 1-20 rifle is a step in 
snow, rain and sleet when everything this direction. 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
would like to report that Company K, 
Infantry (2d Infantry Division) em- 


was discarded for lightness except possibly Here in the Paratroops the machine 
d the bayonet regularly, both in at- 


a mess gear spoon. We are wondering if gun goes wherever the M1 goes. And as 








‘ perce pop arabsaaee ! por he had the opportunity to work and fight we don't make any distinction between 

} ‘ , ; with tanks where the artillery fire and short and tall men for the Infantry, many 

: nt Ross in the October INFANTRY ; 

3 pee type of fighting caused us to mount and_ times a small soldier is burdened with the 

\ o \t Hellenthal, Germany, in the Sieg dismount the vehic les several times each clumsy A6. By the end of day his view 

} iad Bide ae <a 1945. that hour. We are wondering if he ever carried toward the gun isn’t too pleasant. 

’ ras left. ; : — those thirty-two pounds of M1919A6 in We want a lighter machine gun with 

4 was on our left. About a platoon OF the attack 1 faster firing rate. An easy take-down 

\ toon and a half was occupying a | “ge = oe eee SE ed eo ' 

Zo peer " haw the cnt a t is a supporting weapon he states. barrel. We want something that will make | 
4 ch partially encircling the crest of a Here in the Parachute Infantry we have the enemy take notice. A gun we can 

| per They perenne 2 thorough _ no machine-gun squad or ction We fight with. | 
\ made by what appeared to be a reinforced | kept w ith the squad Be es offensive | small-arms research? | 
y; C, on v aaa. ine e's aioe fant weapon. (This | believe will be adopted Wal rER ]. KLepers, | 
a litions of visibility, and wa by out seguies Infantry mse ‘ Stall Sergeant. = 
Z ered by pots ors of my am i He states that lightening the gun will Co. I J 505th Pet. Inf., AGF/TF Frigid 
+ FF a resort to the carrying of unnecessary gear. APO 731, c/o PM, Seattle, Wash 

— i détances up to shout two kilometers. I never saw anyone carry around unneces 

\y ompany K, 38th Infantry, permitted the sary gear when the bullets started flying. 7 Y 7 

| itackers to come within thirty to forty That is one of the lessons we learned over 

J; ids without appearing to fire a shot at iio Ice Cream Psycho 

» th : a, then delivered a volley of hand gre- As for the sound of the MG34 or MG- To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

4 nades, jumped out of the trench and bay 42, it definitely had a psychological effect Find enclosed check for renewal. | look 

3 meted all but eleven of the attackers. |) everyone. Well do we remember the forward to it eagerly every month. I've 

7 pai — coma legmenasigy ws! times we fell flat upon only hearing the been particul irly interested in General 

4 hel ae gue ee 7” ~- - o is wi sound. Well do we remember the deadly Cooke's series of articles on Army psychia 

+ neiped inspire them to put up an €X- chort bursts, and then the popgun sound try as well as Major Kelly’s artic Je on wat 

a tremely aggressive fight in their first at of our own AG in retaliation. How well we neuroses. I had no idea that when I ac 
Y) ck which took place a few days later. remember the curses we uttered, and the cepted the assignment as Red Cross field 
Enic S. Jaconsen, comments we made as to the sound. man with the 169th Infantry of the 43d 
: : ‘i Captain. Ask any combat-wise Infantryman Division that | would wind up as a psycho 
", ‘PO 807, c/o PM, New York. which was the more deadly—the MG34 myself in an effort to carry out the Red 
~ t % of or our A6. His answer will be ~ 34. | —— phase of General Leonard — 

‘ . Does Lieutenant Ross remember the plan to minimize war neuroses. On Luzon 
a} lighter Weapons time he was moving up to the line? it was possible to obtain enough ice cream 

5 lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: Which was, say, a mile away and sud- and iced coke to serve two rifle companies 
7) read the article by Lieutenant Ma- denly he was confronted by a hail of bul- of average strength each day, the estab 
oy hine Gun in August with great interest. lets accurately falling on a near-by cross- lished policy of the regiment being that 
4 His suggestions are the suggestions of road. That was the MG42 on a heavy bi- only the men actually in fighting contact 
4) hundreds of Infantrymen that have car- pod. Many times this gun held us up for with the enemy could have these cold 
vn d the M1919A6 over Europe. hours, and many times a few well-placed treats. The ons phase of the job was lo 

y, (he October article by Lieutenant ones held us up for days. cating the ps ition of the two companies 
‘x } Donald G. Ross put frowns on many of \s for using up ammunition and pre- designated . receive the ice cream. For 
x4 us here. We are wondering if the lieu- senting a supply problem, I never saw the reasons of policy I asked the regimental 
(7 tenant carried those much-too heavy 34 or for a matter of fact the faster firing executive to nominate the companies to 
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get the daily allotment, the idea being that 
the ice cream award was a sort ot “in 
terior decoration” for meritorious work 
performed in the field the previous day. 
But having started it as an experiment, 
I found it impossible to discontinue when 
delivery difficulties developed. I lost one 
vehicle by a direct hit and was several 
times ambushed on the road to the dis 
comhture of the Gls who had been 
promised the allotments. After that, I got 
permission from General Wing to procure 
and use some ex-US cavalry horses, and 
later some Jap remounts, in a scheme to 
reach company perimeters by routes not 
likely to be covered by enemy fire. This 
worked out fairly well in the Ipo Dam 
operation, but eventually the strain of 
trying to deliver material that had to be 
kept firm and palatable with a strictly 
limited amount of ice, on a time sched- 
ule, finally caught up with me. 
| was surprised and disappointed to find 
but very few copies of the INFANTRY 
Journat available in the reading rooms of 
the SWP. I did not receive any copies of 
the Journat while abroad, but did bring 
some with me that I had picked up in the 
Washington office. As an experiment, I 
put some out in the reading tent in the 
rear regimental echelon, and was pleased 
to note that they were read from cover 
to cover, until worn out and that reader 
interest was divided roughly equal among 
old-timers and replacements. 
Joun F. Hotrye. 
527 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, New York. 
> Well, it seems to us that if ever we 
heard a combination of reasons that 
justified a slight crack-up, this reader 
has named them. Our congratulations 
on the job done and on the recovery 
apparent from the excellent letter. 
Who got the Journats in the SWP 
we do not know. A very large number 
went there every month in free maga- 
zine kits sent out by the library service, 
and all copies sent to paid-up member 
subscribers were sent by first-class mail 
for many months. 
7 7 


Mount Frassino 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

| have read with considerable interest 
the article in the April issue entitled “The 
Capture of Mount Frassino.” Two points 
struck my attention in this article, one the 
fortification of this mountain which was 
done with typical German thoroughness, 
and the other the plan of our troops to 
take it. There is no need ge go into the 
manner in which the Gern “‘s fortified it. 
You can get that much mere easily and 
completely from the article itself. How- 
ever, the plan of attacking this mountain 
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certainly, to my mind, leaves much to be 
desired. 

From reading the article one is forced 
to the conclusion that our troops were 
fairly cognizant of the heavy fortifications 
the Germans had erected on the mountain 
and the heavy firepower laid on all ap- 
proaches. This, coupled with the actual 
mountain itself, would lead one to be- 
lieve that every lethal weapon would have 
been brought into play to take the moun- 
tain the first try. However, such was not 
the case. Presumably, even the battalion 
machine guns were not used. 

The Germans were cognizant of this 
attack because Lieutenant Hunter states 
in his article that the 3d Battalion was 
under fire from its assembly area to the 
base of Mount Frassino. The attack was 
started by the 3d Battalion shortly after 
midnight on the 13th of September and 
was stopped practically in its tracks by the 
terrific fire from the German position. At 
1000 Companies L and K resumed the 
attack but were stopped again almost in 
their tracks, again no supporting weapons 
were used. Artillery fire was then called 
for but it could not hit the main German 
positions because our troops were too 
close to them. Companies K and L again 
resumed the attack but were stopped in 
their tracks again. The next morning, 
presumably the 14th of September, the 
battalion commander finally called in sup- 
porting weapons to assist them in this tre- 
mendous job. He first had to get his men 
back down the mountain so that the artil- 
lery could register on the bulk of the 
enemy positions. This was done by the 
employment of smoke, something cer- 
tainly not very new. The artillery came 
in, with 4.2 mortars, 81mm mortars, tanks 
and everything else. In other words every- 
thing possible to support the battalion was 
used to reduce this resistance. Machine 
guns are not mentioned but it is presumed 
that their fire was likewise employed. 
When the smoke screen was laid the for- 
ward troops withdrew, and the artillery 
started hammering the position. When 
the concentration had been fired, the ad- 
vance was taken and the hill was finally 
overcome, presumably with only a small 
loss of life. 

The point I bring out is that here is a 
mountain position occupied by some of 
the finest and best trained troops the Ger- 
mans had, thoroughly fortified, every pos- 
sible slope and angle covered with heavy 
accurate fire. Yet, when our troops were 
thrown against it, they tackled this for- 
midable obstacle with only the hand 
weapons of an Infantry battalion. There 
is some question in my mind whether the 
machine guns, mortars and other weapons 
of the battalion may not have been used; 
certainly no artillery, tanks, weapons car- 





riers or the like were put into play. Only the 
when the second attack was stopped. were 
the supporting weapons of all c.\\bers Ci 


called in and the position then over: me. ha 
Why wasn’t this serious obstacle ur al 
advance raked thoroughly by our ar: |! ery } 
and everything else in the book before el 
just plain flesh and blood were th:own th 
against it? ( 

If one of your editors cut out the im 


- 


portant part of mutual assistance —al- 

though I think not—then the Jounnar tha 
has really committed a grave error. |! the should 
article did not originally have this im- not on 
portant requirement then I question that chapla 
you should print it unless by inference fait! 


you wish to show what happens when the Ar 
all means at hand are not used to over- me fol 
come resistance. asked 
While this may be an isolated case, and Yet Ir 
I hope it is, yet it appears to me to show a enoug 
woeful lack of cooperation and coordina- fantry 
tion, between two basic ground arms, and I'm nc 
this after extensive combat experience. | how ¢ 
have not mentioned another grievous er- fairnes 
ror—lack of reconnaissance which seems 
really the root of the matter. 
C. H. Brace, Ajo A 
Colonel. Ajo, A 
Post Headquarters » No. 
APO 957, c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
" * . Lootir 
They All Helped To the 
To the Editors of Inranrry Journat: I ar 
After reading your October issue “To genius 
the Editor” section the article “Air Forces this le 
and Infantry,” | have come to the con- practic 
clusion that you think that the Infantry- ETO. 


man won the whole war. Give credit I al 


where credit is due. The Eighth, Ninth, the we 
Twelfth and Fifteenth Air Forces paved 44th | 
the way for the Infantryman. I'll admit “One's 
that the Infantryman has it pretty hard, always 
but so does the ball-turret gunner up very SF 
there at 36,000 feet, 50° below zero when pillagi 
his electrical heat suit fails to work. Many are in 
flyers have met horrible deaths as a result this th 
of being shot down and having no chance lieve tl 
to escape. crime. 
As far as Silver Star Medals go every 
flyer should have one too. Why don’t you 
stop all of the arguing about the Air 
Forces and Infantry? They all helped win 
the war. That was their reason for fighting 
like they did. 
Tuomas J. CALLanan, 
Private First Class. 
PRDC, APO 354, c/o PM, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
7 7 4 
This Surely Needs Correction 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
As an ex-Infantryman I believe I have 
something to argue for. Namely, the Com- 
bat Infantryman Badge. I was awarded 
INFANTRY JOURNAL FEBRL 





ve and still have the orders “cut” 
Yet now that I’m in the Air 
| find that some chairborne general 
d us but good. CI say “us” as there 
nty of ex-Infantrymen that have 
the Air Corps.) We are no longer 
to receive the extra pay. I’ve read 
v ARs and they define that only 
t Ground Forces 

iV. 
a darn poor recruiting campaign 
stered the AR in question. Why 
in't I receive the extra pay now? I’m 
n flying status nor am | a medic or a 
_ I received the badge in good 
a I cherish it more than anything 
\rmy has to offer. And can you blame 
r blowing my top when some joker 
asked me what that was I was wearing. 
Yet I'm not eligible for the pay. It is bad 
en ugh that I have eight months back In- 
fantry pay coming without me 
I'm not eligible. Maybe you can tell me 
how the higher headquarters figures the 


fairness of this AR. 


are to receive the 


telling 


LEONARD PRENTIsS. 
Corporal. 

Ajo Army Air Field 

Ajo, Arizona. 

» No. We certainly can’t 


y y y 


Looting 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
| am not a writer, lawyer or military 
genius but I am going to try to relate in 
this letter one unpleasant, ‘embarrassing 
practice that was rather prevalent in the 
ETO. 
| always remember this subject from 
1e words of Major General Dean of the 
Division when he 


t] 
very aptly said 
One's shootin’ and two’s lootin’.” I have 
ilways thought the Articles of War were 
very specific and clear in regard to looting, 
pillaging and plundering, yet when you 
ire in combat and witness the amount of 
this that occurs it would lead one to be- 
lieve that we have no rules governing this 
a 
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| had the assignment of Battalion S-4 
.you printed an article for me in June 
1945 entitled “Battalion Kitchen”). In 
this work you have the opportunity of see 
ing how most everything in the regiment 
is functioning. You get a chance to see 
the men in the foxholes and the men in 
the rear areas. In travelling from com 
pany to company and from the front to 
the rear areas | had a chance to see how 
a great many men were acting. 

In the ETO we moved in combat gen 
erally, from town to town. Many 
mand post o 


a com 
t headquarters was in the 
basement of a house with a concrete floor. 

The front-line soldiers usually had 
substantial place to live in (the ones that 
werent in holes). I was in many of these 
front-line homes. Most of them were quite 
dirty and were rather well looted. In many 
cases, however, the rifle company would 
move through the town and take up the 
position on the outer edge of the town. 
When this happened my crew would then 
move into the town. My group consisted 
of the supply sergeants, mess sergeants, 
cooks, and my kitchen truck drivers and 
a few men to take care of clothing and 
equipment for the battalion. 

I told this rear area group that I would 
press charges against any man I found in 
the act of sacking a house. Then I ap 
pealed also to them to regard the homes 
and property of these war ridde n people as 
they would like to have their homes re 
garded had the fighting been in the US 
Some of the men were very considerate 
and cooperative and did not sack or pil 
lage the homes they were living in. 1 wish 
I could say that for all of them. Of course 
I never had the chance to place charges 
against any of them for we were all too 
busy, and it would have been almost im 
possible to get a conviction as you know. 

The reason I know my men were rather 
considerate From time to time | 
would have to go back several miles into 
towns we had passed up weeks before. | 


is this: 


would see there many of the natives we 


had met before. They were always happy 


No Time For Retrospection 


Looking backward today is a luxury which America cannot afford. 
We have too many problems in the present and in the future to waste 
time in retrospection—unless the purpose of this retrospection is to 
utilize our past experiences and our demonstrated abilities in solving 
the problems that are with us and before us.—Unper Secretary 
oF War Kenneth C. Roya. 


and many times | have heard 


“We are so 


soldiers that 


to see us 
this expression, 
Lhe 


were terrible. 


glad to see 
you. atter 


ruined 


came 
have 


you 
They all our 
nice things.” 
[he man up front in combat has quite 
lot of 
many hours in quiet, tense hours of wait 
ing. | 


time on his hands and spends 


can easily understand why he 


would Cwhen living in a house) search 


through the cupboards, drawers, etc. It 
is not necessarily with the thought of steal 
ing something but with curiosity and the 


idea of passing time as well as maybe 


finding some schnapps or cognac. ‘Then, 
the life of the 


sidered very long 


too, dogtace Is not con 


and he might want to 
possess something more when he is killed 
than a rifle. 

The thing that could be corrected 
the the the 
These men could be « hecked by their 


othcers and the homes they occupied in 


action ol garritroopers in 


rear. 


spected the same as barracks are in this 
this system would 
not work, then maybe a few pup tents on 


country. If, of course, 
a vacant lot or on the outside of town as a 
place to live might offer a solution. 

My point I hope to get across 1S this 
There was entirely too much ravaging by 
the rear area commandos. It’s little wonder 
the people thought America was full of 
gangsters. 

[his situation is still not entirely at an 
end I have received letters from the 
ETO recently that read thus 
left us we have had twelve soldiers by our 


“Since you 


house but not one of them was so good 
like your 
We could perhaps impress our men 


men.” 


more with the seriousness of looting if we 
had concrete examples of punishment 
awarded to the really big looters like the 
allegedly the 
House of 


ofhcers who stole crown 


small 


Isn’t 


iewels of the Hess« 


prison sentence 1S hardly enough 


that inc ident more or less prool ot the ac 
tions of the rear echelon including officers? 
Antuur R. Brink 


Kansas 


Salina, 

















Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


The Rifle Sling: In War and Peace 
back in 1936 in the 
Zone, the 


a month’s training before we even started 


14th 


season 


When I got my basic training 


Infantry in the Panama Canal range 
consisted of overt 
| was taught that the rifle 


It was the only 


to fire for record. In that time 


should never be fired without the sling. 

way | could have made expert rifleman. 
Similarly in 1938 when I made the 

18th Infantry, 


io fire was “with sling correctly adjusted.” 


2d Battalion rifle 


team in the Ist Division, again the only way 
36th In 


fantry Division. Up to then everything had been training; 


In 1944 I saw combat leading a platoon in the 
now it was the real thing. 
no one used the sling, 


Why then train men to fire with it? 


lo my surprise, 
the rifle 
| am not arguing that one can fire as accurately without 
In combat 


except to Carry 


the sling, as with it. However let’s be realistic. 
the target does not sit up there waiting to be fired on, nor 
does a man have the distinct advantage of being the only 
Many tim s the enemy not only returns fire, but 
firefight. Who would adjust a sling while the 


enemy's bullets were cracking by? 


one hiring 
tarts the 

| think we should continue training with sling for com 
petitive matches but also teach the firing of the rifle without 
the sling 

It's only right that a soldier should know just how ac 
curate he will be when he starts firing for keeps. 

lr: ining combat riflemen to use the sling is like prepar 
ing a lecture on teller mines when the subsect tor instruc 
tion is aircraft identification. 

\dmittedly there 
least 90 per cent of our combat infantrymen 


are disadvantages in not using the sling, 
but since 
did not use it in combat why train with it? 

Master SERGEANT JAMES Carey. 

1 7 7 
Officer Integration 

Che procedure of the War Department in integrating 

new ofhcers into the regular service has the objective of 
avoiding the “hump” which plagued Army promotions after 
1918. To accomplish this aim new officers are being assimi 
\rmy sole ly on the basis of their age. 
age is not the only factor which ‘thould be 
worth t to the 


lated into the 

Obviously, 
considered in evaluating a man’s relative 
, his rank. If age 


service; 1.€ is retained as the sole measure 
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of an officer's value a great injustice will be perpet 
against outstanding officers, both among those to bx 
grated and _ those already in the service. Under « 
procedures a wartime regimental commander, age 34 
temporary rank of colonel will be eventually reduce 
regular first lieutenant. At the same time a wartime con 
pany commander age 35, with temporary rank of cay 
will enter the regular lists with that rank. Such \ 
transpositions, if they are permitted, can only resu 
lowered morale, incentive and discipline throughout th 


I 


service. Many officers have given this matter oon rab 
thought. € 
on how to straighten out this complex problem. But as th 
War Department has not yet announced its plans the fo 
lowing ideas are offered. 

Any plan adopted to create the 
list should be freed, as far as possible, from personal con 
siderations. The plan should be devised in such a way that 
every officer would be able to figure out for himself just 
where he stands with relation to any other officer without 
the aid of a Ouija board. Only in ‘such an objective sys 
tem can the final integration be completed without d 
structive ill will between various groups of officers. 

This can be achieved by the establishment of a 
integration formula. The factors selected for this integra 
tion formula should have a direct bearing on the officers 
to the service and should be available in official 
records. Three factors are available: length of active duty 
general efficiency index, and the record of temporary v 
time promotions. 

It is proposed to use these vital factors to comput 
integration number. This integration number will lx 
computed as of the day of integration and will automati 
establish each officer’s position in the regular list. 

Let us now proceed to assign 
integration factors and compute 
Lieutenant Colonel John Doe. 


| hi is no doubt been SWe imped with suggestiol 


“one time promotion 


hxed 


value 


1 


semevicel values to t! 
the integration scor 


2 months, 3 da‘ 


Ace: as of date of integration 36 years, 
Ace Factor 36.172 
I ENGTH OF Service: Active duty as of date of integ: 
7 years, 4 months, 10 days 
Lencru or Service Factor: 7.357 
Erricrency: Efficiency factor will be keyed to lengt 


service. In order to place new and old regular off 
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, the same basis only service completed after the 
ginning of the National Emergency will be con 
dered. This factor will be computed on the basis that 
ve years of service with pertect efhciency (7.0) will 
icrease the integration score by one integration year. 

Service between 7.0 and excellent (5.5) will increase 
he score by a lesser amount, while efficiency ratings 

elow 5.5 will decrease the score 


























Formula: 
years of service after Sept. 30, 1940) X CEF. R 5.5 


2 1.5 
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\ssume John Doe had 5.5 years of service with an 
efficiency index of 6.0 


5.5 X (6.0 5.5) equal 366 


1.5 





Ereicrency Facror: .366 

[eapORARY PROMOTION: Temporary promotions higher 
than the rank established by constructive service at 
the date selected for inaugurating the new promotion 
list will entitle the officer to progressive integration 
credit. 
Credits will be arrived at in the following manner: 
lemporary rank one grade above constructive rank 
length of service in that rank) X .5. T emporary rank 
two ranks above constructive rank (length of service 
in that rank) X .75. Factor coefficient will increase 
25 with each higher rank. 
Let us compute John Doe's Temporary Promotion 
Factor; Age at date of integration, 36, gives Doe con 
structive rank of captain. 
Doe's two years’ service as Major: 














equals | 
5 equals 1.5 





23.5 
Doe's two years’ service as Lt. Col. 2 X .7 

Temporary PROMOTION Facror: 2.5 

Tora INTEGRATION Factor Eouats 46.395 

It should be understood that the coefficients selected for 
computing efficiency and temporary promotion factors are 
quite arbitrary. However, appropriate coefficients may be 
determined by study of a large number of officers’ records. 
For example, the weight given to wartime efficiency, is un- 
doubtedly too low. Coefficients selected should not prevent 
age and service from being the most influential factors in 
determining rank, but at the same time they should assure 
that outstanding officers with above excellent war records 
should be given their proper due. 

It has been suggested that all officers be given the inte 
gration aptitude test. If this is done the results of this test 
should be keyed to the officer's age. 

Can wartime decorations be considered? The fact that 
all officers did not serve in areas where decorations were 
awarded, and the fact that award of decorations followed no 
consistent pattern will probably preclude assigning any 
relative value to decorations. However, an exception 
- ild be made to Medal of Honor medalists, and possibly 

iolders of the Distinguished Service Cross. 

‘" loption of this plan will not make every officer happy. 
lt is doubtful if King Solomon himself could work out a 
solution to the Army’s integration problem which would 
satis'y everyone. However, an open and aboveboard plan, 
along the lines of the one proposed might have more suc 
cess than a system of pulling names out of the hat. 

COLONEL, 
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Efficiency Reports | Have Known 


In nearly thirty years of service | have often heard it said 
that the hard luck of a bad efficiency report 
it was actually hard luck that brought it 
mander’s accurate estimate 


assuming that 
and not a com 
would sooner or later be can 
celled out by a report that was too good. 
to me, and on a sizable scale. But the more I have thought 
about it the farther | am from concluding that chance 
should ever be counted upon to do eventual justice 


This did happen 


My first two years as a second lieutenant were spent at 
one of the island posts in 1 harbor in the northeastern 
United States. When I “7 ca there as a second lieutenant 
shortly after World War I, the post was shorthanded and 
remained so during the w ot two vears I served there. 

Within two weeks after my arrival | was a company 
commander. I commanded ¢ a company all but three months 
of the two years, and most of the time | had many other 
jobs “ in addition to my regular duties.’ ’ At one time, in ad 
dition to comm: inding a machine-gun company, | was post 
ordnance officer (with $800,000 veotth of ordnance property 
on my papers), post engineer ofhicer | with some more 
valuable property), post fier rian (13,500 books on these 
memorandum receipts ), assistant police ofhcer, assistant 
utilities officer in charge of a crew of prisoners painting all 
the many warehouses on the post—not to speak of being 
trial judge advocate of one general and one special court 
martial and defense counsel of one ge neral court and mem 
ber of another special, all at the same time. 

During those two years as a second lieutenant with many 
duties I kept out of practically all trouble, and never at any 
time later in my career did I have to work quite so hard. 
Especially when the court work was heavy were there 
many days when I could not quit work until midnight. I 
received no particular criticism and an occ: isional compli 
ment on the way I carried out my various duties. 

At the end of the two vears, after a rest of some weeks in 
the hospital, I was transferred to foreign service. When 
later | saw my efficiency re ports of those vears I found that 
I had been marked ‘ ‘average 
period, which was “excellent.” 


for all but one two-month 

My two-year tour of foreign service, during which | 
worked reasonably hard, and did get into one minor scrape, 
resulted in two more years of “average” reports and one 
two-month period of ‘ ‘below average,” although again I re 
ceived occasional compliments from superiors for the way 
I carried out my duties as company officer. 

Then I went back to the States for duty with troops for 
about a year—another year of “average.” 

There followed then a tour of duty on which | worked 
testing equipment. I had found some interest in all of my 
jobs up to this time but this new work I found particularly 
tf. iscinating although it was se ‘ldom necessary to put in extra 
time after the day's work was over. For the two and a half 
most interesting years I spent on this work I received an 
absolutely perfec: efficiency report—a superior, 7.0, with a 
ge ‘neral estimate of my character and abilities shat would 
have done justice only to General of the Army George C. 
Marshall or any other great soldier you might name. 

The five bad years, it is*true, were by no means cancelled 


out by the two “perfect” years. But those two vears did 
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turn the tide and eventually | evened out somewhere in the 
“low superior’ level. 

Now, much as I| appreciated and still do the generosity 
two years of 7.0s, | know that I didn’t deserve 
anywhere near such glowing reports. Whether it is a par- 
ticularly Puritan conscience that makes me feel as | do 
about them, I do not know. But somehow I feel worse 
about those reports than I do about the five bad early years 
a | think were a downright injustice. 

| don’t know exactly how I happened to have five whole 
years of “bad luck” as a second lieutenant. I had a number 
of commanders during that time, an unusual number owing 
to frequent transfers of those above me. And among the 
number were several genial and friendly and sometimes 
able men with whom I was on excellent terms and who 
never once criticized anything I did. I was fairly quiet and 
unobtrusive and that may have had something to do with it. 
Others have said that in those days right after World War I 
it was a rare thing for any second lieutenant to be termed 
other than [ happen to know quite a few who 
weren't but, anyway, I was. 

With regard to the two “perfect” years, I knew exactly 
how they happened, and it wasn’t bootlicking or anything 
of that kind, either. My chief at that time was an extremely 
able man, who became a general and a good one later. He 
was very ple asant to work for but he particularly liked to 
be able to give you a job and have you carry it out without 
bothering him in the slightest about the details. With test 
work, this seems to me a natural way of operating. Once a 
test was laid out and the subdivisions of the test approved 
by the chief, why not go ahead with the test and complete 
it, write a report, and turn it in? Why worry anyone with 
the details? At all events, that was the w ay I operated. 


ot t those 


“average.” 


And later, when I saw my perfect efficiency repor: 
visit to Washington, I learned from one of the many 
able remarks my chief had written on the report 
especially appreciated this quality. There was also on: 
thing. Of the several other officers who were doi 
same type of work under that same chief, nearly all of | em 
were talkative men who continually told the chief shou; 
every small point of progress in their own work. § 
parently I shone in that respect by contrast. 

But neither | nor anyone else short of someone o! the 
caliber of Generals W ashington, Lee, Grant, Pershing and 
Marshall could ever deserve a pertect efficiency report 
And yet I am pretty certain that a good many such reports 
were issued during the late twenties and early thirtics on 
officers who were particularly bright or who appeared to be 
to their superiors. Often it was done intentionally to he! 
such a man get to Leavenworth and the War College. But 
to my mind this was exactly as bad, if not worse, as being 
unfair by rating a man too ‘low. 

Under the system as we have known it, both things have 
happened far too often, and it has long seemed to me that 
the aim of an improved efficiency report should be, if 
nothing else, to prevent these two things from happening 

Just as there were a number of good men who didn't 
have the luck I had, and whose superiors’ grudging or 
biased reports hurt their entire careers, so also were there 
men who received strings of “perfect” and “near-perfect” 
reports which they didn’t deserve and which placed them 
higher than they should ever have stood. 

The aim of the personnel people should be to find a type 
of efficiency report that will give a man roughly what he 
deserves. 

CoLonet \ 


Representative of the People 


General Eisenhower is essentially a product of the 
United States Army. In his person he is, moreover, a 
refutation of the notion that the officers’ corps consti- 


tutes a caste. 


The method by which that corps is filled 


could not be more democratic nor more representative 
of the people as a whole. It is drawn from the stream 
of our national life and reverts to it—SECRETARY OF 
War Roserr P. Patterson. 
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OUR AUTHORS” 


COLONEL JOHN u. Ayorre, Infantry (page 39), a long-time contributor to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, is 
now on duty at Headquarters, Sixth Army, Presidio of San Francisco 


* 


KARL T. COMPTON (page 16) is president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and a physicist ol 
note. During the war he served with Dr. Vannevar Bush and President James B. Conant of 
Harvard on a number of war projects and was a member of the National Defense Research Com 
mittee. After the war he served on General MacArthur's staff as Chief of the Office of Field 
Service of the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 
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COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY, Infantry (page 8) is an INFANTRY JouRNAL author of long standing. 
His interest in the National Guard dates back to an article published in the mid-1920s in the 
Central Law Journal, revised in 1943 and brought up to date in a comprehensive article on the 
subject in the Virginia Law Review. It includes service in the National Guard Bureau both priot 
to and since the war interrupted by overseas duty at Headquarters First Army) and articles on 
“Conscription” and on “Militia” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 


* 


Both of the authors of the reviews appearing in the International Military Survey department 
page 65) are regular JourNat contributors. H. A. DE WEERD was an associate editor of ‘The INFAN 
rky JourNAL during the war and is now teaching at the University of Missouri. HERBERT ROSIN 
SKI is a lecturer and writer on military and naval affairs. 


* 


\IELVIN M. JOHNSON, JR. (page 24), the inventor of the Johnson automatic rifle and machine gun, 
is also the co-author (with Charles T. Haven) of a number of standard works on arms and am 
munition. 

. 


CAPTAIN W. F. JOHNSTON (page 41) served as company commander of the Service Company, 104th 
Infantry, 26th Division, in training and combat. Now on duty in Austria he is one of the 9,000 
wartime officers who accepted a permanent commission last summer. 
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LEO J. MARGOLIN (page 45) is the author of Paper Bullets, a book devoted to methods of waging 
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psychological warfare. During the war he served in Italy with the psychological warfare peopl 
and later was connected with UNRRA in a public relations capacity. 


* 


S. J. RuNDT (page 18), a former New York Timesman, is now deputy chief of the Civil and Military 
Security Division for Austria. During World War II he served with various intelligence agen 
cies of the War Department and the Allied Nations 


* 


COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, JAGD Reserve (page 30), is a regular contributor to The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. Since relief from active duty ¢ olonel Wiener has joined the Office of thx 
Solicitor General of the United States. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


One of the Best 


OUR SHARE OF NIGHT. By Drew Middleton. The Viking 
Press. 380 Pages; 3.7/5. 
Out of six years of war reporting, first for the Associated 
Press, later for The New York Times, Drew Middleton has 


fashioned a highly readable, personalized and reflective nat 


rative. It begins in September 1939, when the Germans invaded 


Poland and the world first began to realize that “peace in our 
time would come only after a long, cruel, bloody war. Middle 
ton was in at the beginning and the end « rt that war. He 
sweated out the Sitzkrieg, the “phony war,” watching the 
French army decay and disintegrate Tg the Maginot Line 
while the French nation crumbled with it. He saw the Ger 


mans sweep into France in the following : spring, watched the 
tattered remnants of the British Expeditionary Force miracu 
lously extricate themselves from the deathtrap at Dunkerque. 
\nd then, while the Wehrmacht stood poised at the Chan 
nel, he saw the British nation fight back desperately in the air 
battle that perhaps saved the world trom Hitler's hordes. He 
\lgiers, Tunisia, then back to Britain and into 
ntti with Eisenhower's forces. 


was at Dieppe, 
And so on into the occu 
pation phase in Germany. 

Our Share of Ni 
wal as sentimentally as Ernie 
Pyle, and understanding that are, per- 
haps, even deeper than Pyle’s. He is a keen observer but his 
insight lifts his writing above mere capable reporting. 

\ great deal of the book is taken up with the North African 
campaign, a phase of the war now relegated by many to the 
status of a skirmish. He finds much fault with our handling of 
the political situation there, 


ght is an expert job. Middleton translates the 


into human terms, not quite 


but with a compassion 


feeling that our diplomats and 
military leaders too often played into the hands of the reaction- 
ary Vichyites. That is a matter that has been discussed for four 
years and upon which I reserve my ewn opinion. But whether 
one agrees with Middleton or not, one must concede his sin- 
cerity 

Some of the finest writing in Our Share of Night is in the 
descriptions of the fighting in Tunisia—the dark days during 
the winter of 1942-43 when so few were trying to do so much 
with so little, and on to the ultimate victory in May, when 
the crushing weight of Allied supplies and manpower first made 


itself felt. Middleton is at his best in writing of defeat or of near 
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defeat. And it is sobering reading and required reading for 
those who too easily forget that there were times in the 
when the American Army was outmanned, outgunned and out 
fought. There is a certain kinship among the men who were 
1 North Africa at the beginning, who made their own prec 
edents, who fought their little battles with poor and scanty 
equipment and without ready-made solutions. Veterans 
North Africa will not want to miss Our Share of Night. 
Middleton pays high tribute to Eisenhower, Alexande: and 
Bradley while Montgomery, Patton and Clark do not come off 
so well. He analyzes ‘Clearly the difficulties that beset our tro "rs 
in their relationships with the British, the French and, 
VE-day, the Germans. But in his criticism of the Army ,o ir its 
alleged failure to sell the soldier on the war he forgets one thing 
r he failure of the Army was the failure of the American people 
Middleton himself was sold because he had seen the war from 
the beginning and, try as he may, he cannot, nor could he be ex 
pected to, catch the point of view of the average American wh 
followed the war before Pearl Harbor from an easy chaii 
Middleton, now The New York Times correspondent in Mos 
cow, admits the war has left its mark on him. He is pessimistic 
about the future in the light of the past. He sees world federa 
tion as our sole hope but does not see how it can come about 
Our Share of Night is a peculiar mixture of faith in the innate 
greatness of the individual and of distrust of humanity en mass« 
It’s not just another war book, it’s one of the best to come out of 


the war.—J. F. L. 
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The New Jane's 
JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT 1945-46. Com 


piled and Edited by Leonard Bridgman. The Macmillan 
Company. 619 Pages text and illustrations; $19.00. 


This is the thirty-fourth edition of the standard reference 
work in the aircraft field. In many respects it is the most satis 
factory volume issued in recent years. The relaxation of securit) 
restrictions has enabled Mr. Bridgman to put a great dk il of 
“meat” on the lean framework of the wartime editions. The 
section given over to planes runs over a hundred pages longer 
than last year’s issue. Some five hundred new illustrations are 
provided and specifications lacking in earlier editions are now 
fairly complete and detailed. The historical section covers the 
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the war in Europe in great detail but is less complete 

air war in the Pacific. Mr. J. M. Spaight, the well 

British air authority, provides an introductory essay on 

victory over the Axis. 

coverage of British and American plane types is excel 

ut most American readers and editors will find the data 

st German plane types most interesting and valuable. 

» the conventional engine types illustrated and described 

first time are the German: Dornier 335-A tandem 

d day and night fighter, the Focke-Wulf Ta-152-H high 

e fighter, the Focke-Wulf Ta-154-A twin-engined day 

ight fighter, and the Arado 232-B transport with eleven 

f small wheels mounted on the fuselage to permit move 

over soft or uneven ground. Among the German jets 

are pictures and specifications of the Heinkel 162-A single 

ohter, the Arado 234-C quadruple jet reconnaissance 

er, the Junkers 8-263 rocket propelled interceptor, and 

\lesserschmitt 163-B rocket fighter. Perhaps the most 

icant new German type was the Junkers 287 four-jet heavy 

ber. This plane had a speed of 527 miles per hour at 

00 feet and a 1,300-mile range with a two-ton bomb load. 

rtunately for the Allies it had not been advanced beyond 

the prototype stage before VE-day. These planes and the ab- 

sence of American representation in the jet and gas turbine 

engine section illustrate how far the United States was behind 

the Germans in the field of jet propulsion at the end of hos 
tilities in Europe.—Harvey A. DeWeerp. 
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The Trail of Oil 


OIL ACROSS THE WORLD: Tue American Saca oF 
PipeLines. By Charles Morrow Wilson. Longmans, Green 
& Co., Inc. 318 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 

Oil Across the World is a remarkable study of a subject nor- 
mally considered of technical nature. Charles Morrow Wilson 
brings forth a dynamic history of the struggles, defeats, suc 
cesses, and the final victories of pipelines. The author's treat- 
ment of historical facts permits the reader to follow a fresh trail 
of American pioneering in bringing to the consumer oil, natural 
gas, steam, and water. This trail crosses mountains of South 
\merica, Mexico’s Atzcaputzalco, the desert of the Middle East 
and countless locales throughout the world. In relation to the 
epic of the pipeline, a survey of the oil industry was presented 
from the layman's point of view. 

The story of the pipeline, little known to those outside of 
the field, is dramatic in character and enlightening to the 
uninitiated. Men, like Pat Key of the “Carter Oil Pipeline 
Gang,” were the cat skinners, stabbers, swabbers, ditch diggers, 
point men, tong men, and dynamiters. These men struggled in 
spreading out a pipeline network which by 1945 transported 
over two billion barrels of petroleum and petroleum products. 
The first successful pipeline completed in 1865 was opened by 
a six-man partnership charging bargain rates of one dollar a 
barrel for six miles delivery. This rate was reduced proportion- 
ately as pipeline delivery blossomed out as a billion-dollar 
industry. 

Mr. Wilson discusses the building of Big Inch and Little 
Inch and the-manner in which these two and other pipelines 
proved their worth in the last war. The Germans demonstrated 
the use of pipelines when they rolled into Russia and the 
Lowlands. They fed fuel to their panzer units through syn- 
thetic surface laid pipelines. While using the pipeline for their 
own forces, the Nazi military machine had been attacking the 
\lli-’ normal means of fuel transportation, especially the 
tankers. When the German Air Force attacked the airfields in 
Eng' and, the British were compelled to switch to the pipeline 
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for supplying fuel to their air bases. The Allied command's 
original plan of logistics did not call for the extensive use of 
pipelines, but after suffering substantial fuel losses emphasis 
was shifted to the pipeline. 

Back in April 1942 the idea for a cross-‘Channel pipeline 
originated in a request by Admiral Louis Mountbatten to the 
British Minister of Petroleum Warfare. Minister Lloyd, after 
calling in his engineers, was not too hopeful until A. C. 
I1artley, chief engineer of the Anglo Iran Oil Company, sug 
gested the “windable” pipe. This suggestion permitted the 
successful completion of Operation Pluto, the cross-Channel 
pipeline. The invasion pipeline, which permitted the delivery 
of fifty million gallons of gasoline a day to our troops, needed 
a special plant to weld three hundred and fifty miles of wind 
able pipe from twenty-foot stems of cable pipe, eleven hundred 
men and six floating docks to handle the load. 

The Pluto pipeline carried fuel safely to the shores of the 
Continent, where it joined a network of pipelines spreading 
across France and Belgium. Pipelines that were flexible, easily 
joined, and surface laid, carried the fuel. There were a number 
of types used but the one with ns greatest fame is the Gl 


pipeline. The CG! pipeline, still in use by our occupational 


forces, was made possible by the use or the Victaulic coupling. 
This coupling, an American invention, consisted of a rubber 


gasket between two halves of a metal ring clamped together 
with bolts. One man was able to join a section of pipe by 
using a wrench. This permitted the rapid laying of flexible 
surface lines by infantry at the rate of fifty miles per day and 
helped feed our mechanized forces. General Patton com 
mented on the fact that the commanders of the US Army 
were “damn thankful” for the pipelines which had permitted 
their advance, unprecedented in speed, across France, the 
Rhineland, and Germany. 

On Atomic Bomb Day, a new and power source of energy ap 
peared on the scene. This presented the possibility of voiding 
the “indispensable fuel energy ’ of today. The oil industry, the 
second largest industry in America, a upon pipelines to 
deliver the product. Since oil was classified as indispensable, 
opinions and forecasts were made as to the possible substitution 
of atomic energy for fuel energy. Dr. Lise Meitner has stated 
that gasoline, coal and electricity will never be scrapped for 
atomic energy as it is too expensive and too difficult to produce. 
However that may be, there is a military and civilian need for 
the pipeline in our present industrial structure. The story of 
the pressure pipeline should be of interest to both military and 
civilian readers.—Lest1ez RosENZWEIG. 
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Seventh Air Force History 


ONE DAMNED ISLAND AFTER ANOTHER. By Clive 
Howard and Joe Whitley. The University of North Caro 
lina Press. 403 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 

One Damned Island After Another is the story of the Seventh 
Air Force, which was created from the wreckage of the Hawai- 
ian Air Department after Pearl Harbor. It is the story of an air 
force that faced the largest water theater in the world with piti 
fully little equipment. 

The authors have dedicated their book to the men who did 
only their jobs in the terrible monotony of the Pacific atolls, 
the men who never had a chance to do anything heroic, the 
men who kept the planes serviced and the supplies going for 
ward, the men who never saw a Jap. The book does not succeed 
in telling their story, largely, I believe, because any such at- 
tempt is almost certainly foredoomed to failure. 

The things these men accomplish are translated into bombs 
dropped, enemy installations destroyed, missions accomplished, 
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one more step forward on the road to victory. One cannot 
make a book of them unless he has the gift that Ernie Pyle had, 
the gift of making the forgotten men live in the pages ot a book 
without losing sight of either their fighting brethren or the 
war they were all working to win. 

Howard and Whitley have no such gift. They have, how- 
ever, written a history that more than adequately pictures the 
Seventh Air Force as a whole and its battles with the Japs, in 
adequate equipment, the weather and “one damned island after 
another.” Their work does not lack for the color of individuals, 
but they are primarily the men who flew the planes and the 
crews that manned them over millions of square miles of water. 

Neither does the work lack for explanation of the strategy 
of the air war in the Pacific, the motives behind each major 
air offensive. These explanations are brief, but they are 
adequate. 

lo the men who made up the Seventh, | recommend One 
Damned Island After Another highly. For the military student, 
or even for the general reader, there will be passages of keen 
interest, but I do not believe these are enough to sustain the 
book for the average reader, no matter how great his interest 
in the Pacific ©. . S. 
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British Coastal Cornmand 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE. By Hector Bolitho, RAFVR. 
Hlowell, Soskin. 270 Pages; Iustrated; $3.00. 


For over a year before the invasion of Normandy the air war 
over Europe had been in full swing, and by D-day the combined 
\llied strategic operations had inflicted enormous damage 
on the enemy, especially on his industries which were producing 
the essentials of war, and on his communications and airfields. 
Lager and expert public relations agencies heralded these ex 
ploits to the world, and rightly so for the gallant airmen who per 
formed these prodigious feats deserve all the praise they ever 
have or ever will receive. 

During this same period an unheralded air war was being 
fought over the broad expanses ol the Atlantic Ocean; one 
which was not publicized in the daily press because this war 
was clothed in secrecy. It was a different kind of air war but 
one as vitally important as was the air war over Europe. This 
book tells of that war and of the RAF’s Coastal Command 
which played such an important part in hunting down and 
destroying the German submarines and shipping before and 
during the critical days of the invasion. 

lhe naval forces charged with transporting the invading 
ground elements across the English Channel and placing them 
on the beaches in shape to fight were fully cognizant of the 
danger from the hordes of U-boats in the Bay of Biscay and the 
ports of Western France. The Allied High Command knew 
well that when the cross-channel movement began the enemy 
would bring his U-boats up and try to get them into the 
Channel to attack the invasion fleet. The Coastal Command was 
given the mission of keeping the U-boats out. When the in- 
vasion began the U-boats came out as expected, and they were 
frustrated and defeated. Few of them ever penetrated the 
Channel and those that did caused little damage. By August 
1944 so many had been destroyed that what was left of them 
were trying to escape around the coast of Ireland to northern 
waters, and the war against U-boats and German ships in the 
southwestern approaches to the Channel suddenly ended. 

Coastal Command's job was no easy one. U-boats were pro- 
tected by improved and efficient flak and by squadrons of 
JU88 heavy fighters over the Bay of Biscay. Flying hundreds of 
miles out, thirteen hours at a stretch, the chances of rescue 
from the sea were not good. The men of Coastal Command dug 
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deep into their wells of courage and patience during t! da, 
and lonely hours of patrol. ‘lheir job might have be: 
when it came to making spectacular news because of the 
that surrounded their operations. In comparison, too, 
tacks by the bombers on Germany itself were more sens: 
Che efticiency, however, with which the Coastal Co: 
found and destroyed the German submarines and s| 
was one of the important particulars of the great desig, thay 
made the invasion possible. 

The author expresses fear that the details of continuou 


Om 
bat will not appeal to the layman, and that the long list 


t x 
ploits narrated will dull the interest of the reader. His fess ar 
groundless. The story of raw courage is never dull, and besides 
Mr. Bolitho puts into each story interesting bits of information 
on the inner secrets of U-boat operations, and the methoxs of 
hunting them down and destroying them. They cannot |, : 


interest. 

Perhaps the story of Coastal Command should have beep 
told before this, but I am glad that it wasn’t for no one could 
have told it better than Hector Bolitho.—Mayor Generar Wr 
L1AM C. Lee. 
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Battle and Discipline 


MEMOIRS OF A VOLUNTEER 1861-1863. By John Beatty 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 317 Pages; Illustrated 
Biographical Notes; Index; $3.50. 


In recent years Civil War literature has been surprisingly 
enriched. Colonel Blackford’s memoirs were as dashing and 
swift-moving as Stuart's cavalry in which he served. Capt: rin de 
Forest Muminated comparatively unknown campaigns of the 
federal forces in the deep south and in the Shenandoah Valle 
Now the diary of a third literate and candid soldier affords ente: 
taining and humorous insight into the Army of the Cumberland 
from its beginning in Kentucky to Missionary Ridge. General 
Beatty tells us how the Civil War armies lived, worked, thought 
and felt. In humor and in his gently cynical observations on 
sham and hyprocrisy in high places he excels with refreshing 
and fearless frankness. 

John Beatty’s military career began in April, 1861, as lieu 
tenant colonel of the Third Ohio Volunteer Infantry. When 
he resigned in January, 1864, he was a brigadier general. His 
comments on his fellow general officers are hardly more critical 
than what he had to say concerning his own military ability 
His promotion prompted this entry in his diary, ‘ ‘Henceforth 
I shall subscribe myself yours, very respectfully, B.G., which, in 
my case, will probably stand for big goose.” 

In his common sense, his strict discipline, and general 
knowledge of military affairs, his courage and leadership, it is 
obvious that Beatty failed to do justice to himself. He continu 
ally bewails the policy of dispersing small forces all over the oc 
cupied states. “The climate, and the insane effort to garrison 
the whole country, consumes our troops, and we make no 
progress. May the good Lord be with us and deliver us from 
idleness and imbecility; and especially, O Lord, grant a |ittk 
everyday sense—that very common sense which plain people 
use in the management of their business affairs—to the ust 
ous generals who have our armies in hand!” This he wrote on 
July 29, 1862. Evidently his prayers were unanswered, for on 
March 26, 1863, he notes: “The Twenty-second Wisconsin 
numbering four hundred men, was captured by General For 
rest. The rebels succeed admirably i in gathering up and conwwli 
dating our scattered troops.” 

In spite of a most disturbing personal encounter with Ger er! 
Rosecrans, Beatty expresses great admiration for his ability He 
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e praise for Federal leadership, however, until General 
wok over. On November 25, 1863, he writes a propos 
sionary Ridge: “During the day, as we listened to the 
the conflict, | thought | detected in the management 
had never discovered before on the battlefield—a little 

n sense. Dash is handsome, genius glorious; but modest, 

ioned, practical, everyday sense is the trump, after all, 

only thing one can securely rely upon for permanent 
in any line, either civil or military. 
dominated in this battle.” 

military readers will be impressed by the entries about 

g and discipline, the constant pillaging by Northern 

s, the stupid personnel management of the times, and 

nstant use of field fortifications. The larger engagements 

scribed only from the point of view of ‘te regiment or 
ie in which Beatty served, but give an excellent idea of 
nfusion of combat and the friction of the battlefield. The 
nortems, after battle, moreover, and Beatty’s commentaries 
e reports of battle are additional evidence of the critical 
de one must guard in all matters of military history. Pos 
. we have changed a little for the better, but human nature 
rly constant. W. ould there be any application today of nig 

“Officers are more selfish, dishonest, and grasping i 
their struggle for notoriety than the miser for gold. They ‘es 
claim to everything within reach, whether it belongs to them 
or not’? 

[his diary has been unusually well and conscientiously pre 
pared for publication. Lloyd Lewis, known for his Sherman, 
Fighting Prophet, has written an appreciative and informative 
introduction. Harvey S. Ford, formerly of the Field Artillery 
lournal, edits the volume with useful footnotes and commentary 
and a most valuable set of brief biographies of the scores of 
characters who people Beatty's pages. The western armies of 
ur Civil War have in this book a memorial that is honest and 
suthentic and for that reason rarely flattering. —Bricapier GEN 
ena DonaLD ARMSTRONG. 
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The Germans and Their History 


HE GERMAN PEOPLE. By Veit Valentin. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 730 Pages; Index; $6.00. 


Never before has a sober, scholarly reappraisal of the Ger 
man people and their history been as badly needed by Ameri 
cans as at this moment, when the task of dealing with them on 
a nonmilitary basis has become a practical necessity not merely 
for the policy makers in the Civil Affairs Division, State and 
War Departments, but also for many thousands of officers, sol 
diers and civilian employees of AMG. 

Professor Valentin brings higher qualifications to this task 
my any of the other writers w ho have tried recently to fill the 

A former director of the Research Department of the Reich 
Archives in Potsdam, he enjoys a high reputation among Ger 
man historians, notably for his great monograph upon the 
abortive revolution of 1848. Dismissed from his post by the 
Nazi regime, in the course of nearly fourteen years in Great 
Britain and the United States he has learned to see the German 
people and their history not only as they see themselves, from 
the inside, but as others see them—and not infrequently find 
them hard to understand. 

lhe object of his book is thus to condense the fruit of these 
personal experiences and reflections into a guide for all those 
non Germans who are willing to make a serious effort to get 
through the wall of wartime and postwar propaganda to a real 
und standing of the German people, their character and their 
hist v. 


\ owed from this angle, Professor Valentin’s book deserves 
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Written without sentimental 
reminiscence or resentment, it gives a trustworthy picture. [he 


full credit and recommendation. 


author has laid his main emphasis upon the cultural, rather 
than the political and military aspects of German history—re 
ligion, philosophy, literature, 
and has stressed the 


national 
expense ol 


structure, and 
recent at the 


social 
feeling more 
earlier periods. 

here is, however, too much emphasis upon political events 
which mean little even to the German of today and nothing to 
the non-German, and which anyhow are quickly forgotten. [his 
is especially true in the chapters on the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, 
acquaintance with ( 


where Professor Valentin’s intimate 
German diplomatic history carries him fat 
beyond the limits which he had intended to set himself. 

On the other hand, the “cultural” chapters, while skillfully 
written, suffer from over condensation. 
as varied and colorful a 


[he well meant effort 
picture as possible of German 
life in all its aspects has led the author to overload his discussion 
with a host of figures of the second and third rank, the character 
izations of whom must necessarily remain so brief 
meaningless to anyone 


to give 


as to appeat 
familiar with them. It 
would greatly add to the value of the book if, in a new edition, 
the author would undertake to give a systematic cross section of 
German thought at its apogee in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Many soldiers might be interested in learn 
ing how the same fundamental traits reflect themselves in 
Goethe, Hegel, Steris, and Clausewitz. 

Some attempt in this direction is actually made by the author 
in his last chapter in an effort to give interpretation of the 
German national character through a study of six aspects of its 
historical heritage. It is not to be expected that anyone will fully 
agree in this with the author, but the attempt is highly com 
mendable and would deserve further development in the new 
edition for which the public has every reason to hope.—Her 
BERT ROSINSKI. 
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On the Evil Side 


KAPUTT. By Curzio Malaparte. E. P. 


Dutton & ¢ ompany, 
Inc. 407 Pages; $3.75. 


Kaputt had a peculiar fascination for me, attracting and repel 
ling at the same time, like the pictures of snakes in the diction 
ary when I was a child. An irresistible force would compel me 
to slowly open the pages until I was staring at the reptiles in all 
their scaly loathesomeness when | would slam the covers shut 
again, shivering with disgust, yet feeling myself drawn back 
again for another peep. 

As a picture of the depths of degradation into which fascism 
pulled the human soul Kaputt is unrivalled. No evidence that 
came out of the Niirnberg trials, no photos of concentration 
camp corpses stacked like stovewood, nothing | have read 
veals the fascist character as much as the vignettes scattered 
through Signor Malaparte’s bulky volume—Frank, governor of 
Poland, taking a potshot at the head of a Jewish child peering 
over the wall of the Warsaw ghetto; the German general's aide 
in Finland, administering the coup de 





grace with a pistol to a 
wily salmon that had eluded the gener iV s rod; the forty pounds 
of human eyes presented to Pave fic, the Croat fascist leader, by 
his loyal ustashis. 

How much is fact and how much fiction I have no way of 
knowing. It seems little short of incredible that one man, even 
though a roving correspondent, could see so much. But the 
horribleness of the book lies, not necessarily in whether or not 
these things happened, but in the realization that they could 
have happened. 

Perhaps the falsest note in the book is the role of Malaparte 
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WHERE ARE WE 
HEADING? 


By SUMNER WELLES 


Are we heading toward a cooperative peace or a new 
war? This is the question Mr. Welles asks and answers 
with force and clarity in this book for every thoughtful 
citizen. 
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By 
GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 
In estimating America’s peacetime needs, this distin- 
guished military commentator emphasizes the military 
role that we must play in support of world peace ma- 


chinery and outlines a constructive military program, 
covering men, matériel, and disposition of our forces. 
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himself, who is portrayed as the compassionate obse: 
would-be defender of fascism’s victims, but who hi) 
caught up inextricably in its web. Curzio Malaparte 
original member of the Mussolini mob. More articula 
most, he made a name for himself as a fascist poet and 
st. During a self-imposed exile in Paris in the ’30s hy 
Coup d’Etat, an exposition of the methods used by dict 
their rise to power. Returning to Italy he spent some | 
prison in payment for this sin. The story of his return to 
lini’s favor is somewhat hazy but, at any rate, he was | i 
Il Duce’s good graces by 1940 and covered the war 
Ukraine and Finland, during which time he compiled t! ma 
terial used in Kaputt. The fact that the author himself \ 4s 
practicing fascist until, one suspects, he began to find hi: self 
on the losing side, only adds to the horrible fascination ©) ¢h 
narrative. 

The author's prose is powerful and moving, ponder 


times and again overly ornate, in the Italian style. His of 
the repetitious phrase is never wearing, but is a device that 
adds to the weird, grisly beauty of the narrative. It is a book 
for all to read and ponder. And shudder. For the theme, as on 
reviewer has said, is in keeping with the English translation of 


the author’s name. Malaparte—on the evil side. 


J. FL. 
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The 179th Infantry 
THE STORY OF A REGIMENT. By Warren P. Munsell 


Jr. Privately published. 152 Pages; Llustrated; Index. 


[his is more than the story of a regiment. It is the story of a 
fine regiment of one of the Army’s best divisions: the 179th 
Infantry of the 45th Infantry Division. 

Mr. Munsell was the Red Cross Field Director for the reg 
ment through all of its campaigns and his history contains more 
of the drama and the human element of warfare than most 
such volumes. The accomplishments of each company, the ob 
jectives it took, are there to be sure, but the primary emphasis is 
on the men. 

The author is an exceptionally gifted writer in a technical 
sense. This, added to his ability to understand people and to 
pick out sharp, well told incidents that highlight his descrip 
tions of battles, make for good reading. Only occasionally does 
he lapse into unnecessary sentiment or allow one of his figures 
of speech to run away w ‘ith him. This is regrettable but does not 
detract materially from the book. 

It is unfortunate that the printing does not match the 
author's fine job. The typography is very poor, though legible, 
but the reproduction of maps and photographs is nothing short 
of atrocious. The maps especially are almost unreadable. Even 
with these shortcomings, however, Story of a Regiment is well 
worth an evening’s reading.—O. C. S. 
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Sound Judgment of the Veteran 


OUT OF UNIFORM. By Benjamin C. Bowker. W. W. Nor 
ton & Company. 259 Pages; $2.75. 


Colonel Bowker leads off one chapter of an extremely read 
able book with a story illuminating the origin of the Marine 
phrase used to cover examples of egregious or habitual stu 
pidity—“He never got the word.” 

In Bowker’s version, the thing originated during the sea 
battle which made the Bon Homme Richard famous. A marine, 
black with gun-smoke and spotted with his own blood, was 
sniping from the halyards when he heard of John Paul Jones 
famous defiance—“We have not yet begun to fight.” 
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1g some of the sweat and burned powder from his 
marine moodily surveyed his own part in the battle, 
nded with an immortal line—‘“there’s always some son 
| who never gets the word!” 
,at’s as true now as it ever was. There are still editors 
to headline “EX-INFANTRYMAN SLAYS WIFE,” 
le who believe variously that “veterans . had lost 
in the routine of the services, yet they would organ 
trongly that they would dominate the nation: they 
ely hated the uniform, yet were planning t » force 
| military training on their sons and brothers”: aa so 
so on. 
ers book—informed, authoritative—plunges into the 
misconception and emerges with a series of sound 
s on the men in uniform, and the men newly out of uni 
ho fought the war—on their beliefs, their expectations, 
rejudices, their habits, their behavior and preferences 
rmed services, and their adaptation to life after discharge. 
book is a mine of information and a potent weapon 
t the ignorance and uninformed fears which many a pres 
roup is now trying to twist to their own purposes; an 
and valuable effort to pass on “the word.”—J. C. 
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Treasury Agent 


SURREPTITIOUS ENTRY. Willis George. D. Appleton 


Century Company. 214 Pages; Illustrated; $2.75 


Being a “legal” burglar is an exciting occupation, useful to 
eovernment in time of war, but with not much future in 


time of peace. It is quite a trick, says the author (and we agree 


ith him) to enter a home or office, open safes, filing cabinets 
id desks, microfilm the contents, and leave everything so 

died that the occupant is unaware that anybody has been 
aying him a nocturnal call. This type of activity requires 
rganization, nerve, skill, and luck. As a civilian employee of 
Naval Intelligence, and later of the OSS, Mr. George did quite 
. bit of this work. The beauty of this method of collecting 
vidence is that the victim does not know the evidence has 
been collected, and if it seems advisable to let him go on, impli 
iting others in his contacts, the new victims find it much 
easier to be caught. 

Mr. George tells how he got into this type of work—from 
stock broker to airplane salesma in to Treasury agent—and how he 
became expert at it. Occasionally his insistence in telling how 
good he is, and how his work was appreciated, becomes a bit ir 
tating, but he must be pardoned for this—he was an expert, 
ind of much value to our intelligence services. On the whole, 
the book is an interesting and factual tale of an exciting and 
little known facet of our counterintelligence operations during 
the late war.—A. S. 
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Classic On Arabia 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA. By C. M. Doughty. In- 
troduction by T. E. Lawrence. Random House. 1370 Pages; 
Illustrated; Maps; Index; $7.50. 


Charles Montagu Doughty (1843-1926), English poet and 
traveler, in 1876 joined a pilgrimage caravan from Damascus to 
Mecca. Only a very brave Christian gentleman, then, would 
have joined a Moslem pilgrimage to Holy Mecca, for the desert 
and i people in those days were far less hospitable to an infidel 
stranger than they are today. Doughty started out with little 
fecommendation, mingling with the poorest, maintaining him- 
self a ter a fashion by practicing sound medicine among a popu- 
lation more willing to trust in charms. The Bedouins shared 
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BRERETON 
DIARIES 


, By LT. GEN. LEWIS H. BRERETON 


The informal, day-to-day, on-the- 


alias spot record of our air war by the 
~ DIARIES 


only air commander to serve in 
every major battle area in World 


War II. 


With emphasis on fact rather than on himself, General 
Brereton presents the inside picture of our global air 
war, from the viewpoint of a man who was nelping to 


create the history he reported. $4.00 


THE LOST WAR 


By MATSUO KATO 


Wartime Japan, its people, attitudes, sacrifices, and re- 
actions, as observed by a Japanese newspaperman. A 
correspondent for a Japanese news agency in America 
for many years, Matsuo Kato reports on prewar nego- 
tiations as well as the war years within the enemy’s 


country. $2.75 
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AS HE SAW IT 


By ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 

Already in the best-seller lists, this is the inside picture 
of FDR, his conferences, his points of view, and his 
reactions to other famous personalities, as witnessed by 
his son. In his capacity as his father’s aide, Elliott Roose- 
velt was in a position to observe and record off-the- 
record conflicts and decisions. Here, too, is the book 
for every American who has asked what FDR would do 
about the world problems today. 


$3.00 
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ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 


Distinguished head of the War Production Board re- 
counts the titanic struggle for industrial supremacy by 
backing up the fighting men in World War II and 
which enabled them to beat the mighty enemy to the 
ground. 

ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY is an inspiring story 
of the development of the potential strength of a de- 
mocracy in distress. 


$4.00 
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with him the lean hospitality of their tents, and Doughty 
to subsist on their small resources. In 1888 he publis 
first edition of his classic which describes in stately si ¢ }; 
life among the desert dwellers. Doughty was a keen ol -crver 
and crammed into his notebook a wealth of detail that m 
expanded work, despite the fact that it is hard read 
account that served as a guide for followers like Wilfrid 
Gertrude Bell, Lawrence, and others. 

Anyone who claims knowledge of Arabia knows this 


nous 
work. “We call the book ‘Doughty’ pure and simple, says 
Lawrence in his famous introduction, written in 1921, “{. + jt js 
a classic, and the personality of Mr. Doughty hardly coms into 
question. . . . The book has no date and can never grow old 
It is the first and indispensable work upon the Arabs «{ the 
desert .. . but in a few of its pages you learn more of the rab 


than in all that others have written, and the further you vo the 
closer the style seems to cling to the subject, and the more nat 
ural it becomes to your taste.” 

This is a fine, one-volume American printing of Doughty's 
third edition (1921), done in a large, clear type face. It js 
complete and unabridged, and includes faithful reproductions 
of all of Doughty’s maps, drawings and ornaments which ap 
peared in previous two-volume works.—N. J. A. 
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Great Medico 


HARVEY CUSHING. A BIOGRAPHY. By John F. Fulton 
Charles C. Thomas. 722 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


The late Dr. Harvey Cushing was one of the foremost medi 
cal pioneers, not only of America, but of the world. His specialty 
was brain surgery; in a very literal sense, he developed that feld 
almost single-handedly. Dr. Fulton has portrayed his life in 
sympathetic but objective biography which is not too technical 
for the layman, and yet may sufficiently satisfy the medical 
reader interested in the progress of his own profession. 

There is much in the volume that touches on military men 
and activities. Dr. Cushing’s father was a surgeon in the Civil 
War. The son treated typhoid victims of the Spanish War, and 
as early as 1908, was commissioned in the Medical Reserve 
Corps. In 1910, he operated on General Leonard Wood, then 
Chief of Staff, for the removal of a brain tumor. In 1915, he 
went overseas to France, working in the American Hospital at 
Neuilly. And in 1917-18 he was in France once more, this time 
with the AEF, first as chief surgeon of Base Hospital No. 5 
(which was attached to the British Army), and later as Senior 
Consultant in Neurological Surgery. For his services in the 
latter capacity he was awarded, in 1926, a tardy DSM. 

After the war, he tried in vain to enlist the support of Presi 
dent Roosevelt—whose eldest son had married Dr. Cushings 
daughter—for an appropriation for a new building for the Army 
Medical Library. There were some encouraging notes from the 
President but the project was never approved, and that incom 
parable collection is still housed in an ancient and inadequate 
firetrap. 

All in all an intensely interesting and at times truly moving 
biography of one of the really great men of our time.—F. B. W 

t a ’ 


Moving Pictorial Story 


THE LIFE OF A P.O.W. UNDER THE JAPANES! By 
Colonel Malcolm Vaughn Fortier. C. W. Hill Printing © 
150 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


I had the privilege of seeing this book of pencil sketches 
in the original. The fact that they had been drawn in prison, 
under conditions as terrible as any American soldiers have eve! 
suffered, and that they portrayed thé details of these cond ‘ions 
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vit unfailing attempt at humorous presentation, made them 


the most moving and dramatic account of Japanese 
imp life 1 had seen. 
' ( onel Fortier uses a form of sketching not greatly different 


fy 1e technique of some comic strip artists. But in every 
he many drawings that make his book there is an amaz 
steadfast restraint, governed by the humor that many 


\ ins live by. Somehow this use of humor to tell a tragic 
trikes nearer the truth than the most realistic account 
of prison-life horrors possibly could. It is not merely an en- 
du \merican love of the funny that we see, but also the 
ab to turn humor into a strong force of support. Its culti 
vation was, for our men in Japanese hands, not simply a way of 
est through detection of something ridiculous in even the 


cruclest behavior. It was equally a support for the exercise of 
intellect and release of emotion it gave the prisoners through 
attaching a still broader degree of invented absurdity to all that 
happ ned. 

Colonel Fortier’s drawings also show hundreds of small de 
tails of the life in Jap hands that have not been recounted else 
where. This is how they lived, how they were treated, and how 


they stood it.—G. V. 
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The West in Pictures 
THE S. AN’ r A F E q Ry AIL. By £ he E .ditors ot Look Magazine. 


Random House. 271 Pages; $3.50. 


(he combination of brief text with many pictures is a means 
Y presenting information in which there has been much im 
provement since the large picture magazines have grown popu 
lar. The method lends itself to some themes better than to 
others but well handled gives a special accent to history, makes 
it easier to relive. The story of the West seems to lend itself 
particularly well, and in The Santa Fe Trail the editors of Look 
magazine have done a thoroughly good job of depicting every 
dramatic phase of our western development. 

The place of the armed forces in the winning of the West is 
not neglected. The book does not say how many hundred 
thousand pioneers crossed the plains under Array convoy but 
justice is done through detailed pictures of a supply fort and 
exploring parties, and a dashing contemporary engraving 
showing a trader's caravan accompanies d in 1829 by troops of 
Major Bennett Riley’s four companies of the 6th Infantry. 

The book has a final section on the recent and present and we 
have some editor to thank for the fact that there are only two 


shots of Hollywood in action.—G. V. 


4-4 
THE DEAD DO NOT TALK. By Julien J. Proskauer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 198 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


An expert in magic follows in Houdini’s earthly footsteps by 
describing the many psychic and fortunetelling fakes which 
he has helped to expose. He clearly states the detailed operative 
methods used in such fakery, and no one with the least common 
sense would encourage spiritualism or the telling of fortunes 
for a fee after reading what Mr. Proskauer has to say about 
them m ef V. 


S M+ @ 
\NYTHING FOR A LAUGH. Edited by Bennett Cerf. 


Grosset & Dunlap. Illustrations by O'Connor Barrett. 27] 


Pages; $1.00. 


¢ fresh jokebook touch had been missing from the Ameri 
can literary scene for a decade or two when a publisher of many 
classics, modern and ancient, decided that because he, Bennett 
Cerf, could laugh, and daily, in this often humorless time of 
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SECRET 
MISSIONS 


THE STORY OF AN 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 
By Ellis M. Zacharias 
Captain, United States Navy 


The extraordinary record of the author's twenty-five- 
year war of wits, nerves and words against the Japa- 
nese Secret Service culminating in his master stroke 
of psychological warfare which broke the Japanese 
will to resist—before the atom bombing of Hiro 
shima. 


PRELUDE TO CONFLICT 


First sent to Japan in 1920, Captain Zacharias early 
won the confidence of Yamamoto, Nomura, Suzuki, 
and many other leading Jap militarists. Through the 
years he maintained close touch with them and ob- 
tained an unrivalled insight into the plans and think- 
ing of these ruthless seekers after world domination. 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE WARS 

Captain Zacharias tells of our utterly inadequate in- 
telligence system at a time when analysts saw the 
inevitability of the war to come. He illumines the 
mysteries of Pearl Harbor, factors contributing to 


the tragedy which are now obscured in masses of 
conflicting testimony. 


THE WAR OF WITS 

Here is the story of the great campaign of psycho- 
logical warfare directed against the Japanese in the 
final months of the war. We learn the reasons for 
the Potsdam Declaration, and see how the internal 
weaknesses of the Japanese High Command were 
exploited to the point of paralyzing their will to 
continue the war—even before Hiroshima. 


83.75 
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WORLD WAR II 


By SHUGG and DE WEERD 


A revised edition of this accurate and complete one-volume 
history of the war is now available. Covering che war from 
1939 to the signing of the Japanese surrender, it offers a pre- 
cise, factual account of the military operations of a// nations. 
44 maps, 34-page index. $3.75 


FIGHTING DIVISIONS 


By KAHN and MCLEMORE 


A permanent record of all the Army Divisions, their shoulder 
insignia, the things they stand for, the achievements which 
are theirs. Illustrated with maps, charts, and insignia. $2.50 


UNCOMMON VALOR 


By MARINE COMBAT CORRESPONDENTS 


Here is the story of the six Marine Divisions in the Pacific 
war, told by Marine Corps Combat Correspondents, each of 
whom served with the division he writes about. $3.00 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 




















the world, others might also and even at the same jokes \ ;p/j 
lion and more readers wanted to laugh with him at 

the extent of getting a copy of Laughing Stock and | , gy 
Stop Me, his first two collections. And I have no do 
he will double the number with Anything For a Lau 

How funny are the stories? Well, I scored at least thr. 
as high on these as I do on the fillers in a leading dige: 
zine, which | suppose are tested and intended to thro. mij 
lions out of their sitting room rockers. I can't say th + |'y 
roared till the neighbors pounded the walls, but I have ‘ound 
at least one wry (rye is not needed) smile on every page wher 
I didn’t cackle.—G. V. 

3 A > 7 
WEEGEE’S PEOPLE. By Weegee. Duell, Sloan, and }’carce 

248 Pages; Photographs; $4.00. 

This, Weegee’s second collection of his photographs, is fa; 
different from his Naked City. New York is still Weegee’s town 
and its people are still his subjects, but in this book he is dealing 
more with portrait photography than with people in the griy 
of events. Here is the other side of New York, the more com 
monplace side: people at work and at play, all sorts and con 
ditions of people from the Vanderbilts to the bums of the Bow 
ery. The sum and substance is an interesting, technically ex 
cellent gallery of informal portraits and very little else.—O. C. § 

° 4 
GOOD SHOT! By Bob, Dan and Ray Holland. Alfred A 
Knopf, Inc. 152 Pages; Illustrated; $6.00. 


Camera enthusiasts and sportsmen of all breeds will receive 
with delight this rare collection of sporting pictures. There are 
172 of them, each accompanied by a heart-warming descriptive 
caption. The photographs cover a wide variety of subjects from 
moose to widgeon with plenty of good fishing shots thrown in 
for good measure. They are all good, a few superlative; and all 
are interesting and informative. 

Ray Holland, former editor of Field and Stream, and his sons 
have produced a beautiful and valuable addition for any sports 
man’s library.—W. C. L. 

° ee ° 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. By Rudolph Von Abele. Al 
fred A. Knopf, Inc. 348 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 


The Vice President of the Confederacy was a highly neurotic 
and extremely able man of remarkable integrity and character. 
From the beginning he did not agree with Jefferson Davis (who 
was generally similar in make-up). And he was no great help, 
and sometimes a distinct hindrance to the prosecution of the 
Southern cause as Davis saw it. Mr. Von Abele has done a 
thorough, competent, and readable job on Stephens which 
badly needed writing. 

1 7 
MAN: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By George R. Stewart. 
Random House. 320 Pages; $2.75. 


Man is not as good as Names on the Land, which is a thor 
oughly enjoyable book for anyone with a feeling for the names 
of places and a wonder about where they came from. And 
neither is as good as Storm, George Stewart's story that has the 
weather as its true hero, Nevertheless, the conception of an 
autobiography of man the animal is sound and carried out in 
Stewart's thoroughly readable fashion. 


ra 7 ra 
THE ICEMAN COMETH. By Eugene O'Neill. Random 
House. 260 Pages; $2.75. 


Through a dozen assorted drunken characters, two bar 
tenders, two chippies, and a traveling salesman, our Ame: can 
Nobel prizewinning playwright finds that life is pretty hop: less. 
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r! does not equal in dramatic power several of the earlier 

‘ plays. But the dozen drunks make an amusing play 
even if its message is too hollow to come through sub- 
y to the reader. On the stage, with a good cast, their 
nce must be still more humorous.—G. V. 
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rO ESTABLISH AND OPERATE A RETAIL STORE. 

‘eston Robinson and Kenneth B. Haas. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

es; Index; Illustrated; $4.35. 


rl SILENT SPEAKER. By Rex Stout. The Viking Press. 
es; $2.50. Nero Wolfe returns. 


cri. N GRASS OF WYOMING. By Mary O'Hara. J. B. Lip- 
, Company. 319 Pages; $2.75. Sequel to My Friend Flicka 






. underhead. 
rH! PORTABLE EMERSON. Selected and edited by Mark 
Van Doren. The Viking Press. 664 Pages; $2.00. 


BATTLE DIARY. Edited by Frank Smith. The Hobson Book 
Press. 214 Pages; Illustrated; No price given. The 243d Field Artil 
ery Battalion in combat. 

SHINING TRUMPETS. By Rudi Blesh. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
409 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. History of jazz. 

THE SHADE OF TIME. By David Duncan. Random House. 
244 Pages; $2.00. The first victim is murdered by an arrow. 
MURDER WITH A DIFFERENCE. Edited by Christopher 
Morley. Random House. 563 Pages; $2.75. Three crime novels. 
SLUG IT SLAY. By Edwin Lanham. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 234 Pages; $2.00. Murder with a newspaper background. 
BATTLE FOR CHICAGO. By Wayne Andrews. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 358 Pages; $3.75. Chicago’s financial giants. 
THE PLOTTERS. By = Roy Carlson. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc. 408 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. The author of 
Under Cover continues his exposés. 

PARADISE WALK. By Boris Todrin. E. P. Dutton & Compary, 
Inc. 317 Pages; $3.00. The story of a young poet, Nick Gordon, 
forced to choose between two women and two worlds. 

SEQUOYA. By Catherine Cate Coblentz. Longmans, Green and 
Company, Inc. 199 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. The story of the 
great Cherokee chief, written for young people. 

BLUE ANGELS AND WHALES. By Robert Gibbings. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc. 153 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. Aquatic 
life in tropical waters. 

BEYOND THIS DARKNESS. By Roger L. Shinn. Association 
Press. 86 Pages; $1.00. The author’s hope is “to convey a bit of 
what the faith of Christianity says to this tortured globe today.” 
ONE MAN MUST DIE. By A. B. Cunningham. E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc. 223 Pages; $2.50. A Kentucky whodonit. 

THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF BIG GAME. By A. R. 
Siedentopf. Robert M. McBride and Company. 202 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $3.00. Hunting in Tanganyika. 

UNE DOZEN ROSES. By Carl Rose. Random House. 112 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. Carl Rose’s new cartoons plus text. 
\MERICAN SAHIB. By John Frederick Muehl. The John Day 
Company. 242 Pages; $3.00. An American who served with the 
British in India. 


SO THIS IS PEACE. By Bob Hope. Simon & Schuster. 84 
Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. 


[HE MAGICIAN AND OTHER STORIES. By Bruno Frank. 
The Viking Press. 271 Pages; $2.50. Ten stories. 

WHITE HOUSE PHYSICIAN. By Vice-Admiral Ross T. Me 
Intyre, Surgeon General of the Navy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 244 
Pages; $3.00. Impressions of President Roosevelt’s personal phy 
sician 

SOVIET PHILOSOPHY. By John Somerville. Philosophical Li- 
brary 269 Pages; Index; $3.75. Basic Soviet philosophic prin- 
Cipie 

ALI BETRAYED. By David Martin. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 372 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. Tito and Mihailovich. 
HIROSHIMA. By John Hersey. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 118 


Pages: $1.75. The famous account from The New Yorker. 
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PATTON and HIS 
THIRD ARMY 


By Colonel Brenton G. Wallace 


Based on the official notes of the staff 
meetings of the Third Army, this 
book approaches Patton as a tactician 
and a strategist. It is in no sense a 
biography of Patton—rather it is a 
history of the operations of the Third 
Army under Patton’s leadership. 

Colonel Wallace was Chief of the 
Third Army Liaison Section, and 
was, of course, present at the staff 
meetings and fully conversant with 


all tactical decisions. 833 oo 
so 
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1.00 Pur art Valley (Bourke-White) ......... . 3.00 | Marsmen In Burma (Randolph) ....... 6.50 | Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 
75 Sale Official) LERERONESE SHWE B9RO'SS os 55 Report After Action (103d Infantry Division) . 3.00 Cloth edition . 1.00 
50 The Plaiee MR ede deere scaedeqan. 2.50 | 347th Infantry Pictorial Review .............-. 4.00 Fighting Forces edition .25 
50 The Weeks Wor (Draper) .............+.- 3.00 Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) _ 3.50 | The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 
75 Tonk ter Team (Gerard) Pak Petseresscoses 1.25 Timberwolf (104th Division) . 4.00 Cloth edition 2.75 
75 Thr Hell to Dunkirk (Falaise) ............ 2.50 * Fighting Forces edition 25 
95 Sep Socrel MMR Ctusasty edness os'sa exist 3.00 BACKGROUND OF THE WAR AND Next Germany iia deahianee 25 
75 Up Front (Mauldin) ......eseeeeeeeeeeeeeenees “—— PEACE Pattern of Conquest (Harsch) : 2.50 
Malurnd snadiuseinaswcent ‘a 
tor in the Watt (VilaMOYD <..c<.0ccececess 2.50 One World Japan 
7 Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) .......... 3.50 | How the Jap Army Fights ............. .25 
iss << Baty anna Theater 3.50 The Ciano Diaries (Ciano) .......... be PP ria 4.00 | Japan and the Japanese (from Fortune) . 25 
3.00 Artist head { * “OF iI oases i Sere sheemees . Freedom: Its Meaning (Anshen) .............. 4.00 | Jopanese Handbook (lee) ..... 28 
3.00 The Battle is the Pay-Off (Ingersoll) Future of American Secret Intelligence (Pettee) 2.00 | Japan's Islands of Mystery (Price) . 3.00 
oth edition ...... 6S, ici cilia 2.00 Geography of the Peace (Spykman) .......... 2.75 | Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 
Fighting Forces edition .............++. 25 Geopolitics (Strausz-Hupé) ..............0005 2.75 Che OOM cde i cceses ces 2.50 
Conquest of North Africa (Clifford) .......... 3.00 The Great Globe Itself (Bulitt) ............... 2.75 * Fighting Forces edition ave 25 
4.00 od a hag OPENED «seers ae History of the World Since 1914 ............ 1.00 | The Jap Soldier (Goodfriend) ...........+5+5- .25 
2.50 ae en Bde TT A cllaidl chalatait 7 Human Nature and Enduring Peace (Murphy) .. 3.50 | Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) 
’ Gro Continnsy Someones aeetae '...---.>-- 2.50 | One World (Willkie) 2.00 Cloth edition 2.00 
5.00 One Damn Thing After the Other (Treanor) .... 2.50 : ee ee em ‘ SEESEY. oh och ‘ 
2.50 Recline to Baltic (Rainier) Outline History of Europe, 1815 to 1944 ...... 75 * Fighting Forces edition SR eeae IWS biew oe 25 
1.00 pe ct “ oiaion 2.50 Pillars of Peace (Army Information School) .... 1.00 | Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 
5.00 mane alban vin ac tala taints 25 Signposts of Experience (Snow) .............. 2.75 Cloth edition ... ae eee 2.00 
4.00 Parr: > — Ahiceces y' 1 llahalalelcaalt “40 Time for Decision (Welles) ...........-..005: 3.00 * Fighting Forces A celts oeacs 25 
275 RE 89 Cas SERRA NSERC Cees OTe Comes . Sie Traveler From Tokyo (Morris) .............4: 2.75 
35 Pacific Theater | —— ———7_| With Japan's Leaders (Moore) 2.75 
25 Gridge to Victory (Handleman) .............-- 2.00 USSR 
2.50 Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION 
2.50 Ci I Fads esas cos os 0¥iseceseon 2.00 | | af ae meinen +... 75. cevecievedetaeusas Orne s .25 
Fighting Forces edition ................ 25 | | By Clifford Dowdey The Russian Army (Kerr) 
*The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) .......... 25 | | Cloth edition ...... e- » Bee 
1.50 General Wainwright's Story (Wainwright & | A behind-the-scenes story of the personali- * Fighting Forces edition seeeeee .25 
5 SE LR SEC er ee 3.00 || ties, famous and otherwise, who figured in Scared Men of the Kremlin (Fisher) ..... ... 2.75 
ee er reser 3.00 || the Confederacy, during the American Civil The Soviet Far East (Mandel) .......... .. 2.50 
1.00 Guadolcanal Diary (Tregaskis) | War, and after it. $4.00. Through the Russian Back Door (Lauderbock) . 2.78 
25 GD oad bcc eu dendaae ssuate 2.50 | 7 
125 Fighting Forces edition .............+.. 25 a ae Guidebooks and Atlases 
3.75 GUGM 2c cecccccnccccscconccccerecccscecssere 35 Atlas of Global Geography (Raisz) .......... 3.50 
2.00 islond Victory (Marshall) America Atlas of World Affairs (1946) .........-++005. 5.00 
Ce adie onus Pd med ene sda . 2.00 Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas ........ 12.50 
Fighting Forces edition ..............6. .25 | America’s Foreign Policies (Bailey) ....... BS | tetin Amoticn in ee 1.25 
2.75 Sow the Fall of the Philippines (Romulo) .... 3.00 | America's Strotegy in World Politics (Spykman) 3.75 | och ot the World (Harrison) ...........0...- 3.50 
25 The Last Chapter (Pyle) .............sseeeeee 2.50 | Under Cover (Carlson) dettagliata ahh aa gay 1.49 | A Wor Atlas for Americans ..... ; 1.00 
2.50 le Ce IE Goi couse cewesesnsess 2.00 | U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) .............. 25 | Webster's Collegiate Dictionary .... 5.00 
3.00 Men on Bataan (Hersey) .........ccccecceeees 2.50 | U. S. and Its Place in World Affairs 
i ican me, sy 50 | (Nevine & Hocker) ---oeoosssessss sees 2.25 THE ARMY 
. S. War Aims (Lippmann) ............ - 
- Marines in Rutten ; ‘as ; The Mightiest Army 
375 [EE Wd A Few Marines (Thomason) ......... 3.00 Asia and the Pacific | Pitts Meee avi dovivorcxscaphecaas 25 
a Beachhead (Holcomb & Vandegrift) 2.50 | cast and West of Suez (Bodeou) ............. 25 | Our Armed Forces 35 
e Island (Merrillot) ............... 3.00 Filipinos and Their Country (Porter) ......... 25 Soldier Poem (Lanham) . 1.00 
3.75 The Long and the Short and the Tall Uesegiyl.. 3.00 Introduction to India (Moraes and Stimson) ... 2.00 Story of West Point (Dupuy) ..............5+- .25 
2.50 en ere 3.00 Korea Looks Ahead (Graidonzev) .......... 25 ey Se pv aekevabewe’ 3.00 
2.00 On To Westward (Sherrod) ...............--- 3.00 The Making of Modern China (Lattimore) West Point Today (Banning) . 2.80 
1.00 A Ribbon and A Star (Monks & Falter) ........ 2.75 iain 3.00 
250 fae (ore (Sherrod) ...... penenedaseseeeninenes 2.00 le... 25 Air Forces 
1.00 orawa: Toughest Battle in Marine Corps Pacific Islands in War and Peace (Keesing) ....  .25 Army Flyer (Arnold & Eaker) .. . 2,50 
25 History (Hannah) teveees seeeees vetteeeees 1.00 Solution in Asia (Lottimore) .............000-. 2.00 Flying Health (Kafka) ..... 2.00 
3.50 J. S. Marines on Iwo Jima (Five Marine Combat CO —E a ee .25 | Guide to A.A.F. 
ee Rin db a dow iss .25 GR BD Sikk dwicveNnzaveves . 2.80 
Uncommon Valor (Six Marine Combat British Empire PR I Sind ce cekdsadccnreteawes 25 
a EE a ee 3.00 es e p (Churchill) 173 How Our Army Grew Wings (Chandler & Lahm) 3.75 
oving Commission OS SEER ee ae ; 
sy ‘ ; Navy in Action East of Malta—West of Suez (Bartimeus) ..... 2.50 Weaed po 9 sto A; “% ie 2 ae ee aa 
2100 [IM tet teport—Pear! Horbor t0 the Corel Seo” | TreCnctah People ogee eae °777 gigg | Winged Wortore (Amold and Eater) sae 
‘40 “ & Kelly) 3.50 e English People Rey ee é 
2:50 TIM titih Now's Air Arm Ostet 25 | the Moline of Moders Bron (Seebaed 2.80 ee 
3.00 Corriers War (Jensen) .............-ccecceess BBO.) Now Zealand (Math) .....c.cccccccccscsess 3.50 apy Pane oye Forces (What You thevid Knew 2.50 
The Novy's Air War (Ed. by Buchanan) ....... 3.50 | Pacific Partner (Johnston) ............0000000. 2.50 OOD TOOUMEY +++ cn tscnvevenes ary 
The Navy’ Ww ee oie nen ain e ah 2.75 | R ort on Indi Roman He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathmore) 2.75 
eto ep a | Ww Wheels (Kutz) 2.00 
2.50 TER Queen of the Flat-tops (Johnston) ............ 3.00 I o cnviieneneeessstiideouess ON ee a ocan ee ° 80 
te | ee 2.75 * Fighting Forces edition ................ .25 We Jumped to Fight (Ret ....... 5 
200 ” a (White) | Service Forces 
DT Neth cthes Fa sveecehsiieens 2.00 Europe 
3.00 ghting Forces edition ...........-.++- 25 16-205: The Army Chaplain .......c.csscccess .20 
2.00 This SS” ea 25 Balkan Background (Newman) ............... 2.50 | Signal Corps (What You Should Know About) 
1.00 Europe: An Atlas of Human Geography get iF OR aa 2.50 
2.00 War Fiction CRE SEIRE Pan y Sh ee 2.00 | Wartime Medicine (What You Should Know 
-m Adve’ res of Wesley Jackson (Saroyan) . 2.75 | Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) ....... 6.00 About) (Darnall & Cooper) ............... 2.50 
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THE NAVY 


Annapolis Today (Banning) ..............++:. 2.75 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Brentano) ....... 3.00 
Comment GF Be Pee ¢ n.00+ ackawedrbnesedes 2.75 
Noval Officer's Guide (Forster 4 a” ae 3.50 
Noval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) 2.50 
Aiea Dene eee COD ov ciccdiescnasscicosees 2.75 
Secret Missions (Zacharias 3.75 


Toward a New Order of Sea Power (Sprout)) 3.75 


THE MARINE CORPS 


Guidebook for Marines (Official) 
History of the U.S.M.C. (Metcalf) 





—-— 


ALL BUT ME AND THEE 
By Brig. Gen. Elliot D. Cooke 


Here, reduced to terms the layman can un- 
derstand, is the story of the problems pre- 
sented by psychoneurosis in the Army. 
$2.75. 











MILITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 


Air Power and Total War (Caldwell) ......... 2.50 
Amphibious Warfare and Combined Operations 
INI un = dedinis die & peieimeanibnaien date 1.50 
Arms and Policy (Nickerson) subs 4h ale ce eee 3.50 
Army of the Future (de Gaulle) ................ 2.00 


ee GE We. CN oon ccccecoccdnccecnseene 
Axis Grand Strategy (Compiled by ne 
Defense (Von Leeb) ; 


Douvhet and Aerial Warfare {Sigaud) Be Wake 1.75 
Framework of Battle (Burr) .. eat 3.00 
Frederick the Great (Phillips) ................ 1.50 
Pee, Gr Ge i cn cdcundndescasebe 1.00 
Generals and Generalship (Wovell) .......... 1.00 
Impact of Wor (Herring) ...............-00 2.50 
Landing Operations (Vagts) ................. 5.00 
The Living Thoughts of Clousewitz 
Fighting Forces edition .............. 25 
MacArthur on Wor (MacArthur) .............. 3.00 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) .......... 3.75 
Maneuver in War (Willoughby) ............. 3.00 
Military Staff: Its History and Development 
kd kn xg lie bstine eke denudnen’ suid 2.50 
Napoleon and Modern War ED: ccntisnwtn 1.50 


National Security and the General Staff (Nelson) 5.00 


Nature of Modern Warfare (Falls) ........... 1.25 
Navol Strategy Guide (Brodie) .............. 2.75 
Principles of War (Clausewitz) ............... 1.50 
Reveries on the Art of War (De Saxe) .. 1.50 
Roots of Strategy (Phillips) ...............04. 3.00 


Studies on Wor (Infantry Journal) ........... .25 


Surprise in Wor (Erfurth) ...........00ccee ees 1.50 
iow ot Ale Pee Gee ais cicccdaucnccuucdes 2.00 
War and National Policy (A syllabus) .... 1.00 
MILITARY TRAINING 
General 


21-26: Advanced Map and Aerial Photo Reading .25 
21-510: Army Arithmetic eee ee 
Army Officer's Notebook (Morgan) 


Cadence System of Close Order Drill (Lentz) .. .75 
27-250: Cases on Military Government ....... .20 
Combat Communications (Allen) ............. .35 
Cet EE nvccacennkcudsandes aeeke .25 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) ............... 2.00 
Combined FSR and SOFM (from 100-5, 100-10, 

GUE Wee cod cued du choad Ge beececciscoss 1.50 


100-20: Command and Employment of Air Power .20 
Control of Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and 


SR | nannticadnde>vs0 chennai kieedl . 2.78 
21-30 Conventional Signs, Symbols, and 

Abbreviations (Military) ................+- 25 
21-40: Defense Against Chemical Attack ...... 35 


Defense Against Chemical Warfare (Restricted).. .25 
Drill and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) .... 1.50 
Driver Training (McCloskey) .............0065 -25 
21-25: Elementary Map and Aerial Photo Reading .20 
21-11: First Aid for Soldiers ..........c0e-see 15 
. 2.50 


Front-Line Intelligence (Chandler and Robb) 


92 





Gas Warfare (Waitt) 

















OE re ree 2.75 
® Fighting Forces edition .........-++-405 -25 
Guerrilla Warfare (levy) ...........-eeeeeees 25 
How to Abandon Ship (Banigan) 
eS eae ae 1.00 
®Fighting Forces edition .........+.0000% 25 
Identification (Insignia of all Armies) ........ 2.50 
21-15: Individual Clothing and Equipment .... .20 
New |. D. R., 1946 
Sy SEED nd cnstdncaee cenesctenteeen 1.25 
FE CE sc ixectnnnt coor seetunveanst 1.00 
Insignia of the Services (Brown) .........-++- 1.50 
26-5: Interior Guard Duty ...........+eseeees .10 
Keep ‘Em Rolling (McCloskey) ..............- .50 
Kill or Get Killed (Applegate) ............+.- 2.50 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading Complete .... 1.50 
Map Reading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) .... 1.00 
Medical Soldier's Handbook ..........-..++. 1.00 
27-5: Military Government ..............+004 15 
Military Medical Manuvol .............+see00 4.50 
Military and Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 2.50 
Militory Preventive Medicine (Durham) ....... 3.25 
21-10: Military Sanitation and First Aid ........ .40 
Bi-Ge Miliary TWelMiNd .icccdcceccccccccevces 15 
IOEEIEED cc ko dh th pintdacteesewacesahe 2.50 
Eg eee 2.50 
NN Pe reer -50 
1-705: Physical Fitness for Flying .............. 25 
Se CRED WORN onc cc cictcccrancescee -50 
Se CONE IE enc rinc consvncasunibed .30 
Senet TN OOD iia ccc cvccnsascsscseane -50 
Preventive Maintenance ...........0eeeeeeeees 1.00 
Quartermaster Emergency Handbook ......... 1.00 
Oe |) aa eee 2.00 
Secret and Urgent (Pratt) ..........sseeeees 1.00 
Sergeant Verry Gull... cccccscncccccsccsccece 25 
BOP REEE  cvcecantbeunivncrsateccuses -20 
101-5: SOFM Staff and Combot Orders ....... 25 

THE MONASTERY 

By Frederick Majdalany 

The Infantryman's view of the taking of 

Cassino. $2.00. 

Spies and Saboteurs (What the Citizen Should 

Know About) Irwin & Johnson) ............ 2.50 
Det RG BON ai ies tense di ccidedvvesess .25 
State Defe Force M Denes eveaceueveees 1,00 
20-15: Tents and Tent Pitching ...........-++. -20 
TAG) Wedernae abs ci. vi wed céevdccsoeces 15 

Infantry 

Combat Problems for Small Units ............ 1.00 
Essentials of Infantry Training 

Cy ND: 2 6d curnvddhoee ceva cuadas os 2.00 

RP eerie ere te 1.50 
7-25: Hq. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm. .......... 15 
Heavy Weapons Manual ...........00eeeeeee 2.50 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) ...........+.see00 3.00 
Releter te Bee a ccccdccccocccendscvencses 3.00 
TO-Btr Renae: Wartere .wccccccsvcccsescosses -25 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) ............005055 2.00 
3-375: Portable Flame Throwers Ml and MIAl_ .20 
7-40: Rifle Regiment, Infantry ...............- .25 
Scouting and Patrolling ............eeeeeeees 25 
21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping ....... .30 
9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 69mm. and 81mm. 

Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2Al, M2 

RE Oe corer terre .10 
11-431: Target Range Communication Systems .. .10 
21-150: Unarmed Defense for American Soldiers .40 

Air Forces 
Roger Wilco: ABC of Radio for Flyers ........ 2.50 
5-240: Aerial Photography ...........+s+eee .30 
Aircraft Mathematics (Walling and Hill) ...... 1.75 
Aircraft Navigation (Sewart, Nichols, Walling, 

DED ncddvecanesvebdecwdaunscnbiccetoensss 2.00 
Aircraft Recognition (Saville-Sneath) .......... .25 
Ais Mevigaiion. (Zim). ...ccesccescccscvccess . 3.00 
Be TIE nc cccn cdnescccccecnseaved 25 
Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) ............. 3.25 





Bombardment Aviation (Ayling) 
Celestial Navigation (A.W.T.1.) 
Codes and Ciphers (Morgan) 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) 
Electrical Principles (Stone) 
Electrical Shop (Stone) 


Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) . a 
Engine Principles (Etchison) ............. 75 
Flight Crew Training Program (A.W.T.|.) 25 
Flight Principles (Crites) .............. 60 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) ......... 20 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) ......... rs 
Jordanoff's Illustrated Aviation Dictionary 50 
Loading and Cruising (Ford) ......... 00 
1-900: Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees 25 
Mechanical Principles (Crites) ........... 50 
Mechanics Handbook (A.W.T.I.) ....... 60 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) ........ 75 
Northern Routes (A.W.T.1.) ............. 25 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) ...... 25 
A 50 
Radio Operating (Stone) ................ .60 
Radio Principles (Stone) ................. : 1.00 
Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) ....... 25 
Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock) ........... 1.00 
Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbits) ....... 2.50 
Use of Numbers (Morgan) ............... .60 
Weather Principles (Kraght) .............. 1.00 
Armored Forces 
17-100: The Armored Division ............... .20 
17-5: Armored Force Drill ................... 8 
17-27: Armored 81mm. Mortar Squad and Plat. .20 
17-42: Armored Infantry Battalion ............ .25 
17-40: Armored Infantry Company ........... 30 
Armored Warfare (Lectures on FSR II!) (Fuller).. 1.50 
2-7: Cavalry Drill Regulations, Mechanized ....  .15 
2-20: Cavalry Recon. Troop, Mechanized ..... 25 
2-15: Employment of Cavalry .............. 30 
CM ME pion nd csndvebesesssaccdasece -20 
Machine Warfare (Fuller) 
DEN hee codnabétabticensvescens 2.50 
* Fighting Forces edition ................ 25 
Modern Reconnaissance (Cavalry Journal) ..... 1.50 
9-1250: Ord. Maint.: 37mm. Gun Matériel 
ak eg | Pes Se ee 10 
2-30: Recon. Squadron, Mechanized .......... .20 


18-20. Tact. Employment of T.D. Plat. Self-Prop. .15 


18-5: Tact. Employ. Tank Destroyer Unit ...... .25 
18-24: TD Pioneer Platoon .................. 15 
We Fer BR, CURING oo ccc cccnccccccces 15 
Tank Fighter Team (Gerard) ................ 25 
NR BRE: 2 EEE, ea ae 4.75 
Artillery 
9- = Battery Commander's Telescope M1917 
civinhiesta tr hettakensatadabhnels cose 10 
ite and Ceremonies of F.A. (Official) ...... 1.00 





ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Clifford MacFadden, Henry 
Madison Kendall and George 
F. Deasy 


An up-to-the-minute study of world affairs 
in maps and pictographs, covering the eco- 
nomic, military, and political potentialities 
of every country in the world. Two of the 
authors served with the Army Map Service 
during the war. $5.00. 











4-119: Examination for Gunners ........----> 10 
Field Artillery Basic (Official) .........---+055 5.00 
6-5: FAFM: Org. and Drill .........seeeeeeees 15 
6-56: FAFM Serv. of Piece 75mm. Gun M2A3.._ .15 
6-220: F.A. Fire Control Instruments .........- 15 

6-605: F.A. Individual and Unit Training 
NE og Be cuto ns th nah saeco esnes 20 
6-225: F.A. Trainer ....cccces: oO Ee 10 
6-135: “orword Observation ..........0000+055 15 
Hard Pounding (Court) .........-.0eeeeeeees 2.50 
20-230: Log. Trig. and Math Tables for Arty. . 25 
44-225: Orientation for Artillery .......-++++- 40 
BE Wee BIE > wh ccediiascdvncocdisse-- 30 
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g Boards for C.A. ee ey — 


ng Boards 4 a ee .10 
snd Care of Seacoast Defense 
> Be es eee ea 10 
tUNOTY ocnsdcdcectecvanccececcees 3.00 
§ Piece, 8” Howitzer, Ml .......... 15 
Piece: 75mm. Howitzer, Horse and 
WT cccccceesereereeesesseeseses .10 
Piece, 75mm. Gun, M1916 Horse 
by ee cnc nds Chk ee csbiennedss 15 
of 155mm. Gun Ml ............ ot 





ep ONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
By Chandler and Robb 


The complete and compendious handbook 
on the collection, evaluati ti 











of combat intelligence. $2.50. 
6-85 of Piece, 155mm. Gun, M1918 .... .15 
6-80 v. of Piece, 155mm. Howitzer, 

BAL, truck-drawn .....ccseeecccccees 10 
6-20: 7 al Employment of F.A. ...........- .30 
6-100 T & T of Div. Arty and Higher Arty Ech. .15 
Engineers 

5-10: Engr. FM Construction and Routes of 

CommURieehOR vic ccvcecvceseccccvvcusesccs .75 
5.25: Engr. FM Explosives and Demolitions .... .30 
5.15: Engr. FM Field Fortifications ............ 35 
5.4: Enor. FM Oper. of Engr. Field Units ...... .20 
5-35 Engr FM Reference Data .............-++  }) 
5.5: Engr. FM Troops and Operations .......... 45 
21-105: Engr. Soldiers Handbook ............. -20 
Eng neer Training Notebook (Official) ........ .50 

15: Fire Protection by Troop Org. in T/O ... .30 
5.296 Ground Water Supply for Mil. Oper. .. .15 
5-271: Light Stream-Crossing Equipage ........ .20 
8.220: Medical Dept. Soldiers Handbook ...... 75 
5.475: Military Diving ........-seeeeeeeeeees 15 
5.350: Military Pipeline System ............+. 49 


5.310: Military Protective Constr. Against Air 
Mitek... vcccceneudsresaxtvscbatecevescecce .20 


5.275: Pneumatic Pontoon Bridge M3 ......... 5 
5.274: Portable Steel Highway Bridges H-10 
ond GED chkce sd ci demeecsctevadegvensses 15 


5.272: Steel Treadway Bridge Equipage M2.... .15 
SEibs Soret THINS co's os se cccvvccscccece 40 
5-230: Topographic Drafting ..............++- 1.00 
8-285: Treatment of Casualties from Chemical 
Rene a cctiloss cleat os nse ugavenerseece 5 
5-273: 25-ton Pontoon Bridge Model 1940 ...... .30 
5-295: Water Supply and Water Purification .... .55 
wae ie ar 35 
Psychology and Leadership 
All But Me and Thee (Cooke) ................ 2.75 
—— tional Psychology (Pintner, Ryan, West 
gt RE ee ee oS 
Pe n yo SE Se ee 25 


Leadership for American Army Leaders (Munson) .25 


Monagement and Morale (Roethlisberger) 2.00 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) ..............-- . 2.50 
Poycniatty te TD cares cs ccncdvseccese 2.73 


logy for the Armed Services (Edited by 
ein ET ee ee eer ee 4.00 
ology for the Fighting Man 


Se enn. aus aaeheayadies 1.50 
a eer .25 
Ps ogy for the Returning Serviceman ...... .25 
Ps ogy and the Soldier (Copeland) ....... 2.00 
The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) ......... 2.95 


Weapons and Weapon Training 


tion (Johnson & Haven) .............. 5.00 
Ammunition, General ............ 25 
nent and History (Fuller) .......... 2.50 


Auto. Pistol Cal. .45 M1911 and MI9IIAl_ .35 


atic Weapons of the World ..... ...... 7.50 
ce eee .10 
of the Springfield (Rossman) ............ 4.00 
Browning M.G. Col. 30 ................ .50 


BRUARY, 1947 


9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber 


50 M2, 
Watercooled and mounts ...............-- «U5 


23-65: Browning M.G. Cal. 50, Hb, M2 ...... .25 
For Permanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) .... 2.50 | 
Fred Ness’s Book of the .22 ...... 4.00 | 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) .............. 3.75 | 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle vant 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Coates) ........  .50 | 
Mauser Pisto!s (Smith) ; ions Se 
9-2900: Military Explosives ................-- .20 
Military Small Arms (Smith) .................- 5.00 


Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting (Crossman) 4.50 
NRA Book of Small Arms (Smith) ............ 10.00 
9-10: Ordnance Field Maintenance ............ +30 


Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. | (Restricted) . 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. I! (Restricted) 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. II! (Restricted) 2.50 


9-5: Ordnance Field Manual .... o0§ 
9-1215: Ord. Maint: Thompson Submachine Gun, 


Cot ©; WRUPEBAL nn cc vcvccces .10 
23-36: Revolver, Colt Cal. 45 M1917, ont 
Revolver, Smith & Wesson, Cal. 45, M1917 15 
Rifles and Machine Guns of the World's Armies 
(Johnson) 
EER ER oe ete eee ee 5.00 
* Fighting Forces edition a aankecnoce aoe 
9-1990: Small Arms Ammunition .. . a 
Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham} - 228 
23-40: Thompson Submachine Gun, Cal. 45 
M192BAl ......... Dad etchaad .. e 
23-5: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30 MI eS he oe .50 


23-10: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1903 oats 2. 


23-6: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1917 ............ 45 
Walther Pistols (Smith) i. oe 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & Haven) . a. ae 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 
Pre ern ne -50 
100-10: Administration ...............ceeeeees .20 
Administration of the Army (Official) ......... 10 


12-220: Administration: The Division and 





MR. ADAM 
By Pat Frank 


Satire on the astounding potentialities of 
the Atomic Age. $2.50. 














Larger Installations ..... onan ‘ . a 
12-255: Administration Procedure (aknuden .30 
14-904: Accounting for Lost, Damaged, ond 

sc cc aw hut akeaaelydap es - 30 


14-210: Accounting for Public Funds .......... .45 





12-252: The Army Clerk ...... Spucadern caes.e ae 
Army Food and Messing ............ ; .. 3.00 
14-509: Army Poy Tables .... Son we eared -- oe 
Army Personnel System (Official) adn Sew ee 10 
Army Writer (Klein) . 2.50 
Articles of War (Tillotson) ....... BE AA Te 3.00 
ok a ee eer — aa 
Company Duties ceases bed oben ae ae 
12-253: Correspondence ‘(with supp. saaaiieich: sca 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy) . a 
14-502: Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances ... .25 | 
12-235: Enlisted Pers: Discharge and Release | 

ee SS a eee vee .20 
12-238:Enlisted Personnel Retirement mt 
Fourth Horseman (Doherty) ............. se. aoe 
General and Special Staffs (Official) .... -. 80] 
Handbook to A.R. (Sczudio) ...... .-.- 3.00 | 
Index to A.R. (Official) ............... 65 | 
Lawful Action of State Mil. Forces (Holland) 

Cloth edition 3.00 | 
Paper edition 1.50 | 

Manuol for Courts-Martial .............0c00s 1.00 
Military Correspondence: A Checklist .. 25 
Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Wiener) 1.00 
27-255: Military Justice Procedure ............ .40 
Occupation of Enemy Territory (Public 

NS, erry ee ina oe 
14-501: Officer's Pay and Allowances ....... . 
I os oo Ed ied euhavandivendéed .50 | 
Practical Manual of Martial Law (Wiener). . 2.50 | 
12-236: Preparation of Separation Forms .... VS | 


14-1010: Property Auditing Procedures 

27-10: Rules of Land Warfare 

12-230: Service Record 

The Soldier and His Family 

Soldier and the Law (McComsey & Edwards) 
$.0.P. for A Regimental Adjutant 

So You're Going Overseas (Barker) 


14-503: Travel Allowances and W.D. Personnel 
27-251: Treaties Governing Land Warfore 


MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 


Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) 

Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey) 

Genghis Khan (Lamb) ‘ 

Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) 

Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) 

Military Institutions of the Romans (Vegetius) 

Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 
About) (Pratt) 

175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 

Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt) 

Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) 

War Through the Ages (Montross) os 

World Military History, Outline of (Mitchell) 


Early American Wars 


America in Arms (Palmer) cies 
History of the U. S. Army (Ganoe) er 
| Fought With Custer (Hunt) 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) : 
The Perilous Fight (Swanson) 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 

Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) ..... 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) .. 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) 
War of 1812 (Adams) cen a , 


Civil War 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Milton) 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 

Conflict (Milton) 
Cloth edition . 

* Fighting Forces edition . 
Experiment In Rebellion (Dowdey) 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) .... 
Lincoln the President (Randall), 2 vols 
Reveille in Washington (Leech) , 
Strategy in the Civil War (Deaderick) 
Volunteer's Adventures (DeForest) 

War Years With Jeb Stewart (Blackford) 
With Sherman to the Sea (Upson) 


each .. 


World War | 


Americans vs. Germans (By American Soldiers) 


Fighting Tanks 1916-32 (Jones, Rarey, Icks) 





3.50 
4.00 

25 
3.50 
2.00 
1.50 


2.50 
2.50 

2§ 
3.75 
5.00 
3.50 


25 
5.00 
3.00 

25 
3.50 

25 


- 2.00 


2.00 
6.00 
3.00 


3.75 
25 


3.50 
25 


. 4,00 


5.00 


. 3.00 
. 7.50 


3.50 


2.50 


3.00 
3.00 
2.25 


25 
2.50 





BRERETON DIARIES 


By Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton 


A top-ranking air commander writes of his 











experiences in global warfare. $4.00. 
Great Soldiers of the First World War (DeWeerd) .25 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) 28 
Report on Demobilization (Mock & Thurber) 3.00 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) 2.00 

BIOGRAPHIES 

An American Doctor's Odyssey (Heiser) 3.50 
Great Soldiers of the Second World War 

(DeWeerd) 3.75 
John J. Pershing—My Friend ond Clossmote 

(Andrews) nie beac at 2.00 
Madame Curie (Eve Curie) 1.00 








McNair: Educator of 


Soldier of 


Army (Kahn) 


2.00 
3.50 


Democracy: Eisenhower (Davis) 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS 


409: Photographic Laboratories .......... 10 | 
Plant Life of the Pacific World (Merrill) 
loth edition . 3.50 
*F ghting Forces edition .......+.++ee0+- an 
| Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) ........ 00 | 
Ame Constitutional History (Eriksson) 4.25 ®Reptiles of the Pacific World (Loveridge) “oe 
The yest of the Missou Hanson 3.50 | Rockets (Ley) .......:ceccecccereeeeeeeeeeess 3.50 
Flags of America (Waldror 1.00 | Rockets and Jets BMD cacceccts erence deeneee 3.00 
General Americar warnmen 75 Science at Wor (Gray) 3.00 
y as the rty (Croce 3.75 | Survivol 
S Latin An jus 1.25 th edition 1.50 
Fighting Forces edition -25 
Thermodynamics (Winston) 1.50 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley) . 3.95 
’ 1-230: Weather Manual for Pilots ......... 40 
LEE S LIEUTENANTS What to Do Aboard a Transport (Group of 
By Douglas S. Freeman entists —_ 
Ciotn edition . 
The definitive three-volume study of Lee's Fighting Forces edition 25 
Army and his officers in the Civil War. 
vO oe See LANGUAGE BOOKS 
| Army Talk (Colby) 2.00 
Ye f the ° 186! 75 | BI YO SO” eae ae 4) 
. * en . "75 Blitz German (Brandt) 75 
ooh aa tn Kec, Geil 25 | Civil and Military German (Peffer) 2.50 
ilies: Dili Natic Herring) 95 | Current Spanish (Martinez) ... 1.00 
pao wi Neichbers 3.00 | 1sy Malay Words and Phrases (Mendlesen) .. 1.00 
Pocket the ‘ ommager and Elementary Chinese Reoder [Chen] ...........- 2.25 
Nev 25 Elementary Japanese (Sullivan) 
Short ital Dememeer Side 5.50 | Ce MED noc cs Seswudendwadsacbuvel 2.50 
Sepieal Survey of American Mistery Weciten) . 140 * Fighting Forces edition ecncareee tes 1.00 
Use of Presidential Power (Milton) 3.00 English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevethick) 1.50 
| French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs) .... .50 
P | French Grammar (Du Mont) . Se eee 1.00 
History—General | German Dictionary for the Soldier ‘Henius) . 50 
Ancient History (Hye 75 | German Grammar (Greenfield) 75 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern History (Rickard How to Say It in Spanish . 75 
& Hymo) 1.00 Invitation to French (Madrigal & Lawney) . 1.75 
History of England 75 
History of Europe 1500-1848 75 | 
History of the Middle Ages 75 | 
THE ATOMIC AGE 
The Absolute Weapon: Aton Power & World | 
Order (Brodie 2.00 
Seecain Gants Geieal 1.25 | 
Dawn Over Zero (Laurence 3.00 
Must Destruction Be Our Destiny (Brown 2.00 
Nuclec s (U.S lavy 1.00 | 
e World r None Amer mn Se entists) 1.00 | 
Our At World s Alamos scientists) .50 | 
Re rt te 1! Control of Atomic Energy .35 
| 
SCIENCE 
WA sls of the Pacific World 25 
1.7 Applied | lane Mechanics 15 
4 Arct A 25 
A Moa yf tet 3.00 
; t Weather tir ees .35 
Birds of the Phil ‘ 3.75 | 
Crypt 3.00 | 
3] ementa WwW for Pilot Trainees 10 
First uw ( lege t Lewis) 1.00 
First eor College Physics .75 
Fishes i Shells of the Pacific World 
r nd Bartsct 
th edition 2.50 | 
RF igh rces editior 25 
s| Forestry tockt 1.00 
} ibook of ementary Physics ndsay) 2.25 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) 2.00 | 
How to Use Your Eyes at yht 10 
ects t the | World ran) 
th edition 3.75 
*F h ) wces ythion .25 
amemne f the Pacific World 3.00 
8-280 Military Roentgenology 2.00 
Notive Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 
ath edition 3.00 
®& Fighting Forces edition 25 
Navigation (Kingsland & Seager) 1,00 | 
Navigation for Mariners and Aviators (Polowe) 5.00 | 
Organic Chemistry (Degering) 1.25 | 
Pacific Ocean Handbook (Mears) 1.00 
The Pacific World (Osborn) 
Cloth edition 3.50 | 
BFfighting Forces edition .50 
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WALTHER PISTOLS 
By W.H. B. Smith 


Pictures, drawings and text on the opera- 
tion, stripping, and ammunition for every 
mode! Walther Pistol. $2.00. 


| Official Track and Field Guide (Wilson - 
Official Volley Ball Guide (Fisher) ..... 50 
Oswald Jacoby on Poker .......... 50 
Scarne on Dice (Revised) .......... 00 
RE ee ee ee 25 
28-325: Soidier Hardicrofts .......... 45 
21-220: Sports and Games hie 25 
Sports as Taught and Played at West Poin 
ee re ne ne 2.00 
Touch Football (Grombach) ........... 1.25 








itation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) .. 1.75 
talian Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs) ... .50 
Italian-English—English-Italian Dictionary 

Wessely) 1.25 
talian Sentence Book (Heniuvs) .............. .25 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) ........ 3.75 
30-257: Military Dictionary English-Portuguese 45 
30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-English .... .50 
Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) .. 2.50 
Pocket Dictionary .25 
Spanish Dictionary (Henius) 1.00 
Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) .... .50 
Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) 1.00 
Soeech for the Military (Brembeck & Rights) 1.20 

SPORTS AND RECREATION 

Bacchall. (heaseed sco. cvcvs sevecccdewevesieet 1.25 
Basketball (Murphy) ..........--ceeeeneeeeces 1.25 
Big Game Hunting (Whelen} Boxed Set 8.00 

Vol. |I—In Africa & Asia .. 4.00 

Vol. Il—In Amerie .....cccccccccccscss 4.00 
Boxing (Haislet) eeeereseceseteesseeese 1.25 
Fishing Guide (Voigt) ........+--seeeeeeeeees 1.00 
Fishing: Lake and Stream (Schrenkeisen) ...... 2.00 
Pestball Galen WE os cicvccticeticivivtes .30 
Fresh Water Fishing (Shoemaker) ............. 3.00 
Golf After Forty (Hattstrom) . 2.00 
How to Hunt American Game (Vale) 3.00 
How to Play Golf (Snead) ie 2.00 
21-221: Informal Games for Soldiers .......... 15 
Little Red Book of Baseball ...............0.. .75 
Meadern Judo (Vertow) 222. ccccsccoccccctvess 3.00 
North American Game Fishes (LaMonte) 3.00 
Official Baseball Guide .50 
Official Basketball Guide ..............0.seee .50 
Official Bowling Guide .50 
Oficial Boning Gide 2. cscccccccccesesccces .50 


Official Tennis Guide (1946) .... 


Volley Ball (Laveaga) ............... 
Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) . 
Wrestling (Gallagher) 
You Must Be Fit 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition 


1.25 
2.00 
1.25 


1.00 
50 


ANTHOLOGIES, READERS AND HUMOR 


Army Life (Kahn) 
Cole QE Sicccxseccasdes 1.75 
Fighting Forces edition ........... 25 
®As You Were (Woollcott) ............. 1.00 
AD Gee GOROEEE 4 ccc iccedacestaas 1.75 
Best From Yank ven kaatee canuetanned 3.50 
The Best of Don Marquis ......... 3.00 
Book of War Letters (Maule) ...... 2.00 
c/o Postmaster (St. George) .............. 1.00 
Cartoons for Fighters (Brandt) ......... 25 
Cartoons by George Price ................ 25 
Century's Poetry, Volume | ............... 25 
Century's Poetry, Volume Il ............... 25 
Complete Murder Sampler (Nelson) .... 2.50 
Desert Island Decameron (Smith) .......... 2.50 
Drawn and Quortered (Adams) . 25 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds & Connors) 
CED. GEOR . oct denecoddcesucaee 2.00 
* Fighting Forces edition .......... 25 
Gi Gholehbaen ae Bee oi i<c ccecivveesieeas 25 
G.t."we. Goon Ammnnd ...cedotvencaceeies 1.50 


The Hard-boiled Omnibus (Shaw} 
| Never Left Home (Hope) 1,00 
Infantry Journal Reader (Edited by Col. Greene) 3.00 
Keep It Crisp (Perelman) . 2.50 
Life With Father (Day) 1.00 
Long Long Ago (Woollcott) 25 
SR 6 PR ee re 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) ............ . 3.00 
Men at War (Hemingway) .... . 3.00 
Men, Women and Dogs (Thurber) 25 
Mixture for Men (Feldkamp) ......... . 2.50 
Modern American Poetry (Untermeyer) . 3.75 
My Dear Bella (Kober) 25 
New Sad Sack (Boker) ............see0. 2.00 
Our Soldiers Speak (Matthews and Wecter) 3.50 
Patriotic Anthology (American Writings) .. 3.00 
Penguin New Writing No. 2 25 
Penguin New Writing No. 10 .........-.. 25 
Pocket Book of War Humor (Edited by Cerf} 25 
The Sad Sack (Baker) 2.00 
Second Navy Reader 3.75 






























| ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 
By Donald Nelson 


The story of American production in war- 
time. $4.00. 


| 





Situation Normal (Miller) 2.00 


So This Is Peace (Hope) 


Cloth 2.50 
Nv o0n vk cana caddies us 1,00 
Soldier Art et ees Fr 25 
Soldier Reader (Macy) jadvauewal 2.95 


3.50 
2.00 
2.00 

25 
2.75 


Sound Off (Dolph) .. 
Stag's Hornbook (Edited by McClure & Benét 
Steinbeck's Anthology 
*%Thesaurus of Humor (Meiers & Knapp) ... 
Three Smiths in the Wind (Smith) 
A Treasury of American Folklore (Edited by 
Botkin) 
A Treasury of Laughter (Edited by Untermeyer) 
Twin Bedside Anthology . 
The Wolf (Sansone) 
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